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This guide is designed for the use of the teacher. 

Oao of the qualifications of a good teacher is bis enthusi- 
astic deaire to share with students each new and meritorloua 
work that he discovers. The publication is meant to serve en* 
thuslasm by bringhig new works to tho teacher's attention. 

If the book should gain an audience aUo among the student^i 
perhaps much "privileged'' information would thus beeome 
common^ but the book would become doubly, sti^nulatingj mov- 
ing the instructor toward new explorations of teaching pos- 
sibilittes within the works here listed and reviewed, or to- 
ward seeking still fresher literary fields that merit discovery, 

the organization of this work is around motifs and Uiemes. 
Worldwide epmmon attitudesi devices, and reference points do 
e?(l$t in literature, and the revelation of such common grounds 
(ot the twists of differences) never ceases to be fascinating 
tp leader and teacher alike. 

There i$ no intention of offering tbia book as a substitute 
for the reading and selectioti of the works to be taught; the 
Intentions are to indicate a general a|)proach to teaching that 
tnay be fresh and valuable and to indicate however briefly 
tie vast new materials for teaching offered by the mass pro- 
daction and distribution of papcrbound editions. 

Not all the possible themalio connections among the works 
If^ye been noted. Any editor's memory and insight are limited. 
The present publication was designed aa much U> stimulate ap- 
petite as to gorge it . 

ithe selection of works to be reviewed was made through 
the cooperation of hundreds of teachers who tried the literature 
in actual classrooms, and therefore it refiects a certain hard 
realism that sometbnes takes, the list to left or ^igbt of a 
conformist centerline of established (and often taught-out) 
classics. Once recommendations were made to this editor and 
cbpices had to be made, the criteria for selection were about 
as follows: 

Preference was given to works likely to interest the student; 
And to works readily and reasonably available in mass 
editions (this factor often led to the listing of an older tfdns- 
llUon copp'ght), preferably paperbound} 

Shoi^ Works were given preference over long ones because 
of thd brief attention span normal to th^ age group of the 




that might be corered tn a aem^teri and to offer the tnatrtci^t 
rapid ^bg«9 of pae^; 

An effort was made to avoid tbe Inolmioa of too maajr 
old| tired workbom^i of too much 8!laa MaroeHami 

Some coDtemporary British works were included that 
aeemed peculiarly to represent a foreign cultural riewpotnt 
(and a study of British literature may with value stress differ* 
enees from American literature as well as Unships) \ 

Some American works were Includedi such as 3telnbeek*< 
Th$ Pearl, because they are among my faTorite teaching mater 
rials and also offer valuabte comparatite reference points » 

A high number of relatively modem works were listed be- 
cause these are of possibly greater Interest to the secondary 
school student than some venerated classics} often there ,is 
lessened resistance to the study of literature in teaching eten 
the classics; If the idea, the motif, the heroic type, the genre, 
or the matter are met first in a modem work, allowing the 
student the thrill of rediscovery in the prototype; 

this book b an effort to upgrade literature programs} I be^ 
lieve, as do those who teach the Bible to the very youngi that 
exposure to great literature even without complete assimilation 
is better than complete Ignorance or indifference. 

This collection of essays is iateaded to contribute to group 
reading and discussion rather than to collateral use. 



bdw TO use This 

PUiimiiig « Ck>ui^ In World Uten^^ 

Though thl0 publication ekAmtnes works of HteratiM th»* 
mticaUyi tracing common iim among themi it offen Mrrcral 
oth«r approachca* Many refemeea arc made to almilar char- 
Mtm thai Ciist among a wide range of works* Frequent 
attention la also paid to literary techniques and deiiccs com* 
mon to a varied breadth of creatiTO efforts* 

The teacher who likes to plan a literature counc hbtorical- 
^ wll! And dates of publication listed for each work, and an 
effort haa been made to tie the actual date of publication into 
the denlopment of literary movements.i 

If the teacher^ because he has a predominant ethnic group 
6r litee in a part of our country that Is rich In the tradi^oa 
of a foreign culture, wishes to plan a cout«^ by national con-* 
tribntiottai such li possible with the listings in this guide. For 
etampteet 

ttaiUui literature— BoccacdOi Mamsonli Verge, PiranddlOi 
AlvaiOi and Bilone are among the authors reviewed; 

Spanish literature la Included with Lope de Vegai Oarefa 
torcai HoratlUi Calder^n, P^rea Qald^s, Cervantes, Qttlraides, 
andKojaa) 

Even some sequencee of the more exotic literatures are ln« 
cludedi aa Japanee^Chikamatsu, hatku, Akutagawa, and 

Mtthlmai 

Coursee may also be organiaed by genre studies. In thla 
booki the genre la usually hdicated In the Initial deecriptive 
sentence of each entry. The genres so recogntaed may be con* 
lidered historically In notin^^ the development of a genre, or 
thematicalty aa b the study of the adaptability and effective- 
i)ess of the genre. , 

: Literary movements, which have alwaya been han^y pegs, 
IM often indicated, though It is always wise to remind the 
stqde^t that no one work either belongs com|>Ietcty to one 
^Unai Or la completely representative of the movement'a Mk* 
e«4 ehAfactei^-^that rom^ticUm steaU Into even the hanAeat 
ilork of realism. Into Zola^s naturalism; However, we mig^t 
hftdlcate briefly some literary movements and representative 
terlpi within themt 

For romanticism, see Chateaubrtandi Qoethe, Heese (p. 
1A7)| ChamlssOi and Walpolej and for extensions of romanti* 
dam Into symbolism, see AlahcuFournier, Maeterlinck, and 



l^or esprosdionUm and surmlUmj m Uet»$ (p. l^d)/ 
Kafka, lone^coj and Beelcett. 

The thematic approach "vhich we have used haa adraniaif^ 
over thr other Integrating devices we have discaased abotei in 
that themes are universal and eover all languages and national* 
itlea, all peHods, and all movementa. Though each entry in 
thU guide does earry cross-Indexing to related thematle malert* 
atSj it might be convenient to list a few of the many possible ' 
themes that appear in tho lileraiy worka. The list may aerve 
as some inspiration} but then begin the teachers' diiUcuUleSi 
to fit a chosen number of works into tho exigencies of a time 
schedule and a class aptitude> and to select works with sufficient 
appeal to the instructor so that he may communicate essential 
enthusiasm. 

Therfk are weaknesses in even a thematic course of literary 
study. A brief essay on pp. 414-^16 discusses the diagnosis and 
treatment of such weaknesses that might afflict a program. 
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Mtioo U « dedlro (aoo *'Eiap«- tkemo in thU oUptor) to 
M > botlor wortd (fi$t ''UtopU'*)--And wttoM ttittnaty irUl 
inally eoiitlnce him thai neape and tho *'beiUr irortd** U# 
witWtt Wm»elf •'the Seaixh WitUa/* foUovlng)t 
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AMtkyiitf, AGAMEMNON, 45d B. 0. i 66 paget. 

IMPOHTAKOB] AeicMui fathered Greek drwca, making thj 
ekenu fahetional in the aeUon and addbg prUelpali Uyow 
the (rtngle actor of playi before hU time, thereby tlghtetiUiig 
the preietttatlor. of dramatle confiict. Alio ImportantJ Jg^ 
mmnon beglnr. subsequent to the fall of Troy and Is reUtc^l to 
all the legendf^ of that war, inehdiog those of Odysaeua (p. 174). 

AtjTHOBi Of Aesebylui Uttle Is known. He fought In the Oraeeo- 
Fertian wars, possibly at Marathon. He wrote over ninety playii 
all but seven of them lost 

RESUMEt Agamemnon la returning Tletortous from Troy, hat- 
ing ese^ped the tempest which initiated Odysseus' long wander- 
^ ings, and brings with him, back to Argos, Cassandra the prophet^ 
esa as his prisoner and mistress. The play opens with the beaeon 
fires that signal the end of the wan Clytemnestra the queen 
greets her husband with ^alse Joy. She baa banished their ton, 
Orestes, and she l5 tiving with Aeglathus, descendant of that 
Thyestes' who had been served his own children at a banquet 
glTOn by Thyestea* brother, Alreua (Agamemnon's aire), and 
who had invoked a curse on the house of Atreus that Agamemnon 
Is to share. 

Cassandra prophesies the doom that awaita her and Agamem* ; 
non» When they enter the palace, Clytemnestra murders both 
her husband and his mistress, then bra«ehly faces the assembled 
ArglTo citizens, proudly boasting of what she has done. The 
false queen and the false king, Aeglsthus, together defy Argos 
as the drama enda. . 

There is Uttle stage action, but the speeches are filled with 
personal and historic tension, and the chorus^ instead of funcr 
tiotting always aa a body, breaks into Individual comment, As 
this drama stands at midpoint between the episodes of the 
Trojan wjir and the heroes' homecomings, so Is it central In the 
development of chorus-actor relationships In the evolution of 
Greek drama, and so It etands crucially in the changing attitudes 
toward the ancient gods— whom Aeschylus venerated, Sophocles 
humanlted, and Euripides began to treat familiarly, 

COMPARATIVE J A study of Agamemn^ would Ideally include 
fh$ LihatUyn Bearm and the Eui^enidei (both /oUowintf this 
entry) and the many comparative works suggested under these 
entries. The major theme of the family curse may bo considered 

5 



4 Tuoam' QWU>» to WO»U tJTHUWUI 

^ !iS*^?v9'^!"^'» B»6otMt mtett4. k tvtkatii tmt. 

^ S <l««l<>Pn"at» witk {t« Uin« i&ft«d to port- 

St*! Y« Aia«rie*. Pof th« tarM 60 the houM of Alreui; •«« 

*»AKfiLATWNi Bjr WehMd Utttmof*. in Oruli it«g«H«t. Vol. 

I, HMSh Bwki p.41, ♦1.38. BMutlfuJ rerie, lometkidi dlf. 
: wultj In dm4 of tddhlooa) footnoting. 




Ckmpmtnri Rtniiri I 
Aekhrlaii THE UBAttON BEARERS (CROEPHOftOB), 

Greek traged/i seeond part of th^ Omiii6, la wMeh Oreitol 
memges tlift mufd^r of hU ftthetf Agamemnon. 

IMPOBTAKOEi The idea of personal guilt i though Or^NtN 
wreaki reveoge afcbrding to prophec^i atlll h\n mother^s blood 
pursue) hlu. This idea o! pereotial guilt la chatged into tlie 
eoneept of pubUe morality in the following drama, the tum^M^ 
(next entry). 

AUTHOR I See Agmmnon, p. J. 

HESUME i Years a^er Aeglathus and Cljtemnestra hare leamed 
to feel seeurOj Orestes returns from Phocis, First ire s^ Eleetta 
naking libations to her father*s memory and Invoking rengeane^j 
then as Orestes appears there is mutual recognltioti Mtiree^ 
brother and sister, and pt^^jis are made for takiBj| retenge, Ei(ki- 
iffk tells her brother C^temneslra's terrible dream of h$t{n| 
glren blttti to a snake trhfch nursed both her blood aiid inittEjl 
To Orestesi the prophecy whleh he has had from Letlas ki Pyth^ t 
now seems real— iis is Indeed to be -'the savior/* as the chortii- 
calls him. ^ith the ehorus, Orestes and Etectra ehant a Htual 
iDcantation to the dead king Agamemnon that his ghost tnlf - 
Bhare in their reveniete. Their, plot for the assassinatTon of tbi^l 
gulUr , pair Is eoinpletedr Orestes is to appear as a tr^tefifi| 
merchant who reports Orestes' death.; tUs plah Is put In^ lev 
iioni Cljrtemnestra intltea the noerchant Intone hbuse and i^ili 
for Aegiathas to hear the good news. Aeglsthus enters axid 
slain by Orestes and Ms comrade Pylades. Clytemnestra no# 
sees her danger and pleads motherhood In asking for merey. 
Orestes hesUates, but I^^UdeS ttrges him to action, and he HOf 
In a address, Orestes confessesj -'I hate woni but mf irtc^^i^ 
is soiled^and has no pride.*' And, though no one else recelr^ 
the vision, he sees the drops of his mother s blood *Vome like tfoft' 
gonsj they/ wear robes of black, and they are wreathed b il 
tangle/ of snakes. . . r Orestes flees, pursued by the furies of 
individual guilt, 

As In typical Aeschylean drama, the beauty of the speeeh^f 
by the ehorus Is supreme I they are iiled >riiybf dark, mysterjgiiii' 
currents of blood and earth. Even If one understands only pify 
dally 'these brooding peopte and their talk, that ts enough fof 
appteclation brthls 

COMPARATIVE J In Sophocles* SUdra (p. W), note bow maei 
more passion and bitterness this dramatist allows her than do#' 
Aeschylus. In further comparison, see how commonplace and 
^„ almost amusing Ssrtre depicts Electra in th^ FIU$ (pi 306) an^ 



1: 1 Tu<!sm* 0mm to WWftiO LimwM 

U hm iiMn In Mirlttte'i CofomtA (j^ m)t but tiM 
h«rotiid of MtrimieV of tho Omtoi ilt- 
M: v ttikti^ )« ekKit to $opboekl tb&n tOt tbU drama of Aoicl^teiV 
1*0^ thii^ bote ixii^d^nt of \h4 <Dm on tbo boose of Mtm, m 

TBANSliATlONi By RJcbard LatUmoro in Trap$ii4it VW, 
II, PhooftU Booki P 4«/#La5. 




Coui^mtiv* Rgyiiws t 

Atielirlttiv EUMENIbES, ea. 458 B. 0.) 36 pagea. 

Oreek itt^^ij, ibal pari of iht Omtei^, One of tibe uoit 
famous trtaU in Htetature. 



IMPO6TAK0£t When the Tutin, themsehea uoro andent tbAti 
tbe godi of Greece, are doraeatleated and made l^eepenl of tibe 
hearth, this metamorphosU represents the f aet that nature ahd 
soeiet/ are reconciled and that the new gods of ioteliect and 
order take precedeo^e over the prlmltWe forces of ereauon. The 
gorgons that pursue Oreatea stand for matriarchal and satage 
blood*1ust; Orestes' crimOj to Athene and Apollo, provides the 
opportonit/ for the establishment of aoelal Juatlce. 

AUTBtORj See AgameinHon, p. 

RESUMES Orestes enters the temple square of Athens potsued 
hy the gorgons; Hennes guides him here to seek release. Apollo 
lulls the l^uHles to aleep, but Cl^temnestra'a i^lrit enters and urges 
them to vengeance agabst her son. Orestes prays to Athene, who 
enters tM listens to the p)ess of both sides. She favors Orestes 
but fears the supernatural wrath of the Furies, tvho could de- 
stroy the i4nd With their poison. Orestes pleads that he acted 
on the ApoUonJe oracle's eipress commandi The Turies argue 
that murder is one thing but that spilling one's own blood is 
quite another, Apollo nial^ea a spirited plea for Orestes, and 
Athene herself casts a deciding vote for i\m. Orestes Id freed, 
relea»)d from the revenge of the ISiries, and leaves. The dis- 
satifiiled gorgons threaten retribution against the whole of At- 
tica. Athene offers them new-godahip under the earthi when 
they refuse this position/ she placates them by establishing them 
evennore as benevolent houfi^hold deities. 

COMPARATIVE! For Other famous trials, see Kafka's The TrM . 
(p, 204); Plato's Apology, Phaedp, and Criio; and Mersanlt's 
trial in Camus Ihe Strange (p. 55); all these have something 
U> say about the public's share in individual iruilt For ^bother 
conflict between natural Iftw and divine law, a conflict that man 
finds hard to reconcile, see the book of Job. The feminine ven^ 
geance that the Furies and Clytemnestra aeek finds some slm* 
UaHty in Dflrrenmait's The Vieii (p, 106). For the basic Incident 
of the curse on the house of Atreus, see Seneca's TAy^^^^ (p. 31^}. 

TRANSLATION} By Richard Lattimore in Oreek TtagedUe, Vol 
nr, Phoenix Books 11.35. 



i TiACtttA' ovmx to WoltD LtmAruii 

AktUfftifi, RyunMake, RASHOMON AND OTHER STORIES, 

BrllUaiit 0!iott atorles from Japan, iU titJe $itij of wbleh 
hA$ Appeared as a morle. 



IMPORTANCE I Akutagawa Is one of Japan's firat major writ- 
ere and bridge the Western influence, wWch bewildered many of 
hlB fe)low authpre, Into a eoherent and yet entirely Japanew pat- 
tern, tie wrlt?i In a dne, detached atyle, nervous and Wghly 
senaitite, and li known for his retelling of old Japanese stories. 

AUTHOR; Akulagawa, born In im in Japan, early showed lit- 
erary promise. After his university career, he beeame an Eng. 
Ush Uterature instructor at the tokosuka Natal College, In spite 
of family diffleuUiea, poverty, and a nervous breakdown, he 
wrote steadily unllJ when he committed suicide. 

REStlfEi "Raahotoon " though a short stor^, In Its breadth gives 
the impresaion of a novella. The film play, B<uh<m<m, aa we know 
it, is found in the companion tale, "In a Orove," and the char- 
acter of the criminal is revealed in the title story* 

' Baahomon" is told in dramatic monologue, lie Browning's, 
only less subjective. A robber sets upon a samurai and his wife, 
and a murder la committed, Who committed It remains the prpb* 
lem of the story. In the exposition of the events, a woodcutter, 
a traveling priest, a policeman, the mother of the samurai's lady, 
and finally the murdered man himself (speaking through a me- 
dium) all give their versions of the incident. The question emerg- 
es, what is truth! It is a profound psychological narrative, 
without answers. 

Another worthwhile story in this collection is "Kesa and Mor- 
Ito,' basis for the film tftf/s 0/ FeU. Also particularly interesting 
\$ "the Dragon," with iU theme of faith versus gullibility toward 
a supernatural event. 

C0M1>AfiATrVEj For equal mystery, and incompleteness, tee 
8ahl s sh;>rt story '"The Open Window/' For another look at the 
question of what truth is, see Caldertfn'e Uf^ ti d Dr^cm (p, 60) 
and HrandeUos li Is Sol (If Tou ThM 8d) (p, Bdl). Farti^ 
meUtion of the truth through interrogation of many witnesses 
\ is also the technique of Silone^s The &e^ti of tu^ (p. 8M), Tot 
:\pictorial background on Japan and its people, see Werner Bis- 
f chofs Japan (Bantam 0DQ.2). Other examples of Japanese lit- 
iritture ahs to be found under Mishlma (p. 255) and Henderson^ 
iolleclJon of haih^ (p. 161), 

l?^^"r 'TIONi By Takaahi Tojim a, Bantam Classle A0.48, 
lautiful Uttle book with decorative Mi* by Hokusal 



Aklii-F^ttnikr, Bmi, tHB WANDERER ilZ GRAND 
MEAVLNES)» XMi 264 p^H. 

FieseL A dfewUke fiotel ol /ottnf loTe thit bem UttU 
rei«mblime4 to aigr other work of fietion Aud U rftre 60flr 
tribudoft to ijrmboUtm la the bOTd 

IMIH)BTAKOBt BoeofnUed la FrAne« And b/ Wettem ertti^ a 
* mi^or e1«i$!«, 

AttTHOBi Tbo author dlod at Sai be waa boni la Obap^l 
d'AafiUon In 18S6 aad iraa kiUod lo battle on the Meiiae la 
He left no other wrltbg/ be^dei lettera and fracmeata. 

BEdUMEi Yotliig Seurel telle the atory of Me&ulaea irho tott^ 
to his pareata' boardiat aehool and| oae da:ri on aa unauthorlaed 
abieae^, loeea hla war and tnd$ hbaaelf in a betrothal featlvil 
la a deeigred eaatle ia a winter wooda. Atmoit all the i^eita 
are ehUdrea, and the attacephere la falnrllke. Here IkCeaalaea 
falla la lote with the daughter of the eaatlOi tfonae. When the 
festira] eadj tragSeal]/. Meaalaea la transported baok to school/ 
aD<l he reaUtee that he haa no Idea ea to where he has been. The 
'>torjr beeomes the aag a of two sehoolbojrs .who trjr to red{4eoT0r 
the wajr to the loet domain, of their eventnal etieeeai, of the 
0iarrla«e of Meaubea and troanei and of the tragie eroae^u^ 
renta of another love aifair— that of Ytroane*8 brother Franti 
and his betrothed/6f Yroune'a deathi and of Meaulnee* revelation 
of hlxnklf r that he is eternal searcher^ a wanderer after 
beaatr and myaterjr, an(i that he eannot eease, 

All this is told b a fal^tale atmotphere repreBontbg almost 
allegeHeailr man's atroggte after Meal bean^ and the aliaht 
grasp of it that he la permitted. 

COMl>ABATIVBt m hare elalmed that this work Is aolitarj/ 
Ho^feter, la the portrayal of young love, parallels mtr be f onnd 
In Meredith's t)^ Or4i<A 0f Bichctd Pevtrel (Ch/XVllI, -Fe^ 
diaani aad Miranda") or ia the fairytale approach in Oiraa- 
doui*s OndM (p. 133). Tbe elosest parallel la plot^ eharaeten, 
and the motif of the seareh la to be found In Eugene Frotnentb's 
bmifii^. The idealiam of the characters compares with those 
of Goethe*s T\4 SofrciCi of TouH^ Wtrther (p/ 142i* Other pie- 
tnres of French school life are b PagnoVs ^opoie (p. £76) » An* 
stole FraDce*s My FriendU Boot?^ and b Colette's Ct<iu4iM ^ 
ieh^. A fjslrytale entree to the £rst part of f W IfiMulefrff 
might be *'The Skeplng Beaoty/* in prose, verse, or ballet musle* 
The theme of the lost domab occurs also b Gerstiicker's 6fetwiet#* 

~^^iJi<men (p. The ''quest" motli also appears b JoyeeV 
Pcriraii of ihe AriUi (M a Toung Ma« (p. tbOi), 

^ /LNSLATIONs By Fraa^oU Deliste, Anchor A*14, 65f 

RIC 



l(J TiACfliRs* Qvm to WowjD LitsaAmi 

AUrc^tt, F«<|JH> Anlooio de, TUS THRE&CORl^R&D HAT 
(BL SOMBRERO DE TRES PICOS)> Wi, $U>tf l&ld in 1606; 
104 plf^ 

^^^^^^^ A novella with typleatly Spianisli emotloag of love 

ftiid roreoge And tlie Iberian geniUs for trldcery-^an alto* 
gether amusing itO)7 and ehara<teri, and a fine eiattple of 
reglonaliam* 

IMFOHTAI^CB] Manuel de Falla wrote the mutle and DlagUleff 
ewat^Mi the ballet of this Uile, a high point In the repertory. 
Moreover, the work ie Important for ite demonstration of a 
fottUle turned into high literattire without lodng the strong 
peasant humor of ite soared. 

AUTHOR t AlafWn (IdM-lWl) won bis bacheloi^> d^gret) at 
fourteen and became a bachelor of law and dltlnltjr, but he 
left seholarship for JoumaHsm. A political flrebrand tinder 
Isabella It, bf^ fought a duel and then found it eipedient to 
-} Join the army and flghl in ^orih Africa, After this experience 
?he entered poJitlca again, published this novel, and devoted 
■himself entirely to i^ritlng. 

BKSt?MI3j The mayor Don Eug^nio of the three cornered hat 
desires the beautiful Frasquita, wife of T(o Lum, who oper- 
ates a mill outside a town In Andafusia, a raltybg point for 
th0 illle who like to congregate under the mUl's grape arbor, 
admire the beau tifal wife, and consume the miller's godd 
refreshments. The mayor slyly arranges to have Lucas arrested 
one night While Lucas is gone, Don Eugenio sneaks to the 
mill but unfortunately falls int6 the mill race, The plucky 
Frasquita gives the old Don a good scolding, puts hhn to bed, 
hangi his clothes to dry by the fire, and then eets off to 
town to find her huaband. Her husband meanwhile, smelling a 
plot in hts trumped up ai'rest, escapes detention and heads 
, back to the mill to see what ia going on, t rasqulta's and Lucas' 
: mules, stablemates, recognire and bray to each other as they 
/pass In the dark. Lucas finds FrasquUa gone and seea through 
I keyhole old Don Eugenlo In his bed, clothes drying before the 
:4re. Consumed wltli hot Spanish vengeance, ho puts on the 
mayor a clothes and tricomered hat and heads for the toini 
?:io t^e tls revenge on the mayor's pretty wife. Frafqulta back 
: at tlie mill Ands Don Bhigenio, Out of bed ttOw and dres^od in 
:.|h6 millers clothes. B^th stispecting ths horrible truth, they 
. :ttake a nud dash for town and find— Tfo Lucas dressed as m 
kmt matAhU out of the mayor's wlfe*s bedroom I The 
f |it>Ianations of the night*i wild confusi(>n prove Ov^ryotie In* 
xjoe^nt and leave Frasqulta and Lucas more than ever In loV« 
brother. > 



COHPABATtVBt Borne of ibe iATolT64 itorlen «f BoeoMb 
(p. U) eomo to mind, tor Uititflee ^PamAlo'a Ston^, KlAtli 
Da/." roy th« them« c( * married eoople iroe Uktoogh aU ai' 
territy, aee Boeewtio'e WtWul Oriielda to ''Dloaeo'i Story, 
Teath ©ay/* 

Other laitaneei of eottplieated itory Uaei and eonfoeed 
Ideotitlei may be fouadi of eoune, la fihakeipeare and Plaatoi 

Bo sure to teach thli with Manuel do Falla'i eleYer muale* 
Another mtiftieal eompartaon la Debueay'i allehl <6mk opera 
VBturt Bipa^noU. If a Uxt la afaitable, It idU ahow a 
Freaeh Tertioa of aimilar <haraetere and plot line, 

TRANSLATION r By Harriet do Onta, Barton'a EdtJcational flo- 
rleii 11,^5. Ae«urate> rapid motinir» ^ Spaniah aa an Eugliah 
text ean be, tSvlng Just the oorreei amount of foreign*nee« to 
add to reading pleasure, Fine, large type, and a eover lllualra- 
tion fromOoya. 
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U TtACHwits' Gurna TO Woub LnuArcu 

AlegrU, Clfo, THE GOLDEN SERPENT (LA SERPIBNTE 
DEORO)> 1035 J 176pagca. 

Peruvian. A novel laid In Poru*$ wild mountainous region! 
where b, great river provides both life and death to the 
Cn0lo$» 

IMPORTANCBj Because little literature baa come our way 
from South Amerlcai we feol elation at both the dlseotery 
And the worth of it In such a work as AlcgrlaV Tt is a wag. 

: niaccnt picture of life !n up-country Peru without the fault 
Of ^belng merely picturesque j it Is so honest that It reads as If 
writ en for the people it concerns. In a blend of realism and 
poetic Btyle. 

AUTHOR: Alegria (190&. ) was raised on the banks of the 
MarafiiJn River of which he writes and studied under the poet 
CesAr Vallejo. In 1934 he was exiled to Chile for taking part 
la the movement airainst TrujlHo. He now teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 

REeUMKj Though the "hero" of the novel ls the rtter, a series 
of half connected life stories merges with It and seems to rise 
and fall with its floods and Its times of peace. The love story 
of Arturo and r.uclndas, who flee t'ae wrath of the constabulary 

; with thy help of Atturo's brother Roge after a village fiesta, 
Is delightfully and tensely told. «o is the tale of how Roge 
loacs his life in a desperate voyage in their balsa raft down the 
rlvor rapids. Most of the little ptoiles are tragic^ as the story 
of Don OsvalJo, a tnining engineer ^vho comes from the capital 
in his new shiny "mountain" clothee and boots and gradually 
learns to understand the people and share their ways, even to 
the chewing ofecca leaves, and Just as he learns to understand 
the MAtmn River, ''The Oolden Serpent/* he is bUten by an- 
other little yellow Serpent and dies. The simple people of the 
uplands who fght unwillingly with '*th^ law** are summarUed 
in the chfiracter of Rlcro, an outlaw by the accident of clrcum- 
stances, 

pe novel {3 not tightly plotted, tt moves like the day-to-day 
living of the choloi themselves, or the wandering of the river. 
It is lively* Both the violence and the peace of the river and 
the people fill the pages. 

COMPARATIVE] This novel Is structured much like Andri6's 
The Bridge cn the Vrina (p. 18)» and, though geographical 
worlds apart, has a similar efifect. In locale, it compares inter- 
with Hudson s Crm UanH<m (p. 176). also with 
WUders Bridge of Bm LuU ney (p. 407), which. In the 
^RXC^ ^ ^^ ^^ wider s characters, seems like the re- 



Aide of the Peruvian mirror. For A like Ute of a viole&l 
river od which oianklnd depends^ you might read Pearl Buek'i 
tpf^Mtk Old Vmon BivHi 

TBANSLATlONt Harriet de Ooli, Signet CPU14, 60^. Wollde^ 
full/ readable] has an afterword* Cover and typography eon* 
tribute to the worth of thia offering, 



H Ti4ca4»' Ovu>M to Woii^ I>ruumi 

Aliftird, Comd^^ IN ASPROMONTE (CENTE IN 

ASl^ROMtONTE); 19S0| 120 pagei, 

IWl|Ui no^el ot Calalrlar p^asanti Urbg tuidtr the domi* 
aatlott of I ft twentieth ttnUrj feudal family. 

" . ■■ 1 . • • ■ • ■ 

I111»0BTAN0£ Thla book baa the autheaUo ting of the «oU 
whteli li mlaaittg b maa; "proleUrliui'' notela, a l^pe whleh 
liai liad wide eurreuci* toda/ (iit«2udiiig our owoi aa in Stein- 
b^a Grapaa of Wrm or Bidiard Wri»hfc'a chiUint 
y^Uv^ S&n), Alraro'a voric &aa ro^alted Llgh eriiieal aeelalm 
la Italy. 

AVTHOBr Altaro (1S9M9$0) WM bom ia CalabriA and 
eat^d in MiUit Be waa a ioamallat and aerred h World Wtr 
I. He trateled widely in JBurope and lelt many tratel eaaaya 
and aliort atoHea, a« well aa aeveral norela. 

RESUME » The note! doea not alwaya tnoto M il propelled by 
eonacioua artiatryi there are unrelated Ineldenta^ ttomenti^ 
<hara«teri, and omladona of motivation «nd em of *etlon from 
time to time I yet peihapa thia teebnlqtie, ot Uek of it, Unally 
achieve! a pkim ^f life that la more aatiaf^bg than that in 
many more earef ally eontrlved worka, In thia reapect It ii 
almijar to AaueWa Th4 Vnd^tiogi (p, M), The writing ia apare 
and dir^t ftnd remalna obJeeUve. 

Aapromonte ia a monntAin Tillage in whleh the Keuateat* 
family own* eTerythlng--land| gtaibg ground, Ufeatoek, money, 
and people. Oenerationa hay^ worked at tho aame iob for them, 
fendaUyi AriK^o the ihepherd foUowa Ma father'a a«cupation 
and hopea hla eon will, too, Howeter^ bad luck doge Atgiroj 
the UeaiateaU ftheep tumble down ist elitr. Joblesa^ he and hla 
wife hire out at menial labor and bitterly aerape up an exiateneo 
for two deaf*muie aoci^ for the elder eon Antonello. and for the 
neweomer Benedetto. An ambltioi) nriaea in Arglro a head--thAt 
Bendetto la to become a prieai Thia will be hla reTonge agalnat 
the Meuat^ta baring a prleat in hla family. For thia purpk>ae, 
wife, husband, and elder aon make alatrea of themaelvea nnd 
finance B^edetto'a education in a aendnaty. ^fentually, bad 
tuek atrikea Argiro again* Jealous Meaaateata burn Afgiro'a ata- 
ble nhd hla mule, hla aote souree of Urelihood. bendetto la foreod 
to leate the aemlnary. Antonelli eomea bade to Aapromohte ill, 
waated, and eihauated from hard work and malnutrition. En- 
raged, he aeta the mountain foresta and paaturea of the Mett4« 
teela family <U!fe. The lire bankrnpla the ariatoerata; Pillppo 
Memteata loeea hia eyesight fighting the blase.' AntoneUi butth- 
era and paaaea out to the poor the Meiiateata lireatoek and then 
waita on the mountain for the poliea to eome/ 

ERJC 
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thi iiua« theme if trated in SUon'i j^^^riord <p, 127} ntf 
mora atUatieAll/^ and more angrll/. AUo wotth notbi iii 
«ompartao& would U Verge's fh4 Sm$ ih^ Ut4l4t Tf40 
(/ Maicivcglioit p, ^85) ftud Lampactusd's J^tf Leopard (p, 
Tbamd oi th« Corrupt Cit^rt P^ret 0M6%' Doia Fnt^ctc^ 

TRAKSLATIONi Ably dona br Franeaa frenajrOi Kev Dli«e- 
tioni #119,11.85. 



Aiidr«)rtv»"l^ctild, THE SEVEN THAT WERE UANGED 
(RA$$kA2 O SEMI POVESENNYX), IQOOj 80 pag^a, 

Husstan dovellai psreholdgkal ittidy of eo&demaed eon* 
lipiratdrs. 

IMPOHTANOEi Andreyev is inUre^tlog for his positloa aj> a 
; ; iatdoole priest of naturalism* His aUees of Hfe are probed 
deeply, eeemiDglt cUnicaU/i but wUh the sllglit sympathotle 
smile of tiio writer who must be careful Id the way lie et- 
jpM$ses himself. 

AVTHORj Andreyev (1871-191^) was born In Orel was edu- 
eated In a pubUo school, attempted suicide as a young man; 
nnd thereafter began to write his iniprea&ire stories "permeated 
with the horror of life." His works/ however, show a trcmen- 
doua hmBJ^Um'^The 8ev^ IhA^ an Indiet* 

jucnt of eapit^ punishment and Th^ Jfiled Zrai^^^ is an indictment 
of war. At the time of the Bolsherik revolution he £ed Hussiaj 
in Finland, he experUneed again the poverty of his youth* 

BESUMBt His Exfielleney the Minister is noticed that a bemb 
is to go off Qe$r htm at one o'cloeV. In contrast to his growing 
terror and lllnese/ w<j meet h's would-be exeeutloiLers, who are 
apprehended but are calm aiid resigned. Convicted and sen- 
ten ced to be hanged are Sergey Golovin, preparldg himself In 
his prison cell with conditioning exercises] the girl Musya/who 
ecstatically sees her death as the finest of all deathSi that of a 
mitriyr; AVerner, the leader, whose ealni and cultured detach- 
ment gradually nielts bto a wave of understanding and pi^^ 
Vasally Kashlrin, whose fear grows and grows; I'anya Koval- 
chak, whose full motherly concern is called forth. Another con- 
trast to these people who find themselves ^vllllng or un\rilllng 
to die for the idea they had sought to enforce by terror U 
found in the two men who share their imprisonment and their 
sentortc^Iyar Yaoson, a simple and brutaliaM Esthonlaa farm- 
hand who ran amok one day and murdered his employer, and 
Mtchka the Oypsy, a humorous brigand whose toughness holds 
up less well thsn the tenderness of some of the weaker 
characters. ' - 

Andreyevs story 6ita Hmn one character to an others tracing 
1;;: the character changes that take place as their time to die 
> creeps closer, Once the sentence has been pronounced, every- 
pi; thing happens of itself $ human sympathy is out off, and the 
machine takes ov^rj this seems to be Andreyev's thesis. 

COMPARATIVE: Cocteau's Ths /n/ernaMfaoAfjw <p. 81) and 
:^^;<tA*ttn^ Th^ Siranger (p. 55) underline the M^ne theme (of 
vliy alone within society). Anouilh adds a statement 




About itmij, that ono my »Jiout M loud «a ho wishoi .but 
mat not irhlmpor, whlci li relovant hero (as b 8ji?tros 
'*Tho Wall," p, S13, tud Koostler • DathntU at Koon, p, 815)» 
and Camui through his hero MeufsauU sees justleo as^somethmg 
wUch sodot^ has omtod, has lost intorcit In/ aii4 does 6ot 
understand, and which earries the Indtrldusl he pleasl?. Mv 
other relevancy to the question of human justico Is !n KaftAS 
'•In tiio Penal Colony/' vhero Justleo seems to emergo aa the 
proeess and execution, not the sentence itself. 

TRANSLATION J No translator given for Vbtago V-715, 
Includes a number of other tales, among them tho dlscussjon- 
provocaUvo fable, "Lasarui," and the fiercely naturalistic collec- 
tion of fragments called Th$ Std L($uffK 



otter tw« which eompriM hit ia-etUed "Botiatt tofliy;- 

^' • t>« with ftil the ataMpteN, b^ldMlT tm! 

Si's??' ^i**** li H»w iHflrt teaSS 

»it tk« t«a«ioa ot tim UUmn myth, the wwt util ^SmT 
»*i»«b« It. wd Uttory. the e«St m U lS SeS^nS 

**<fl«t »• the KTOKbff lefend of people X iSb 
SSS' * Mwlemi, $erbUtt *ad BeiBiu 

Se Wd^'W'*- ** 'S*-^ SL'SeS'iSd 

- j^uTHk*^!.'' i«4iT!dt.*ii who entrs^rrfoSt 

*U Weeten mder, If th^t U poMlble efter J&cmSS. 



The Tari*4 tttUrW, doietti of ihott «toHe«j rimlndj oiia 1)< 
ill* eotof the f )^<m<i ond On4 HighU {p. mh Manx motifi 
imd themes Me used, lo eompartioni are elides. For examploi 
the theme of a deal irith the deyll, 1a Chapter Xlh U cloverl/ 
handled hr Andrii in the manner of Chamls^o'a teter Schlmihl 
(p. «3) and offert IniUatonr Wtlon rimUar to Ooothe*« Fmt 
(p, 140) Md Marlowe'i ffd^f^dy 0/ 2)r* PmMUi. 

TBANSliATIONi By Uvett F. Edward^ Sljnel A.2143, 05^ 



^iiiMIIn AimCONB» IM^ 

! iTretoeL Oae-ftei trftf^i modm vertton of BopboeW 

IMPORtANOE) eifaUmt In e^ttpftfAttto itudf to demontirAH 
tM eofltlAuing «tolutio& of tr^U ooaeopU* A too4 pUr bi 
Iti oiftt riflit, It m$f ippeia to to4iky*i mdor more than SopV 
oelec do«is horo tho eUmtoM m aUowed to ospreii mth 
tloik4 moro foU^ than U the Orooli drama, a&d aobUltt ii 
abowii to be ftot alwan noble. 

AtTHOSt AfiouUk (mo- ) yni\H <or both itate aad flldu 
He wai bom at Bordeaux of a muileal luotlier lad a taUor 
father, WM poor, etudlea taw ae moat Preaoh <;athore aeem to 
do, aad fowd work Ia aa adrertlriag atemey j etetttoaMy he 
drifted into etaee Jife aad fotmd Ui trade. 

^^^J i***^* ^ tiftohanted from Sophoeke (p. M). 

The phlloeophy U dlffereftt, 

GOMPABATIVBi Like Coetean (p, M), AnouUh eeee trafody ai 
, a ma4iUe whieh hue to run down ooee tt hai been wound r ""Whet 
: your niM^e U Ahti^ne there U otlj one part you ean pUy i and 
abe will hate to pUy here through to the oiid.'' AAtifoae U ai- 
lowed to make an appeal to the atidieaee'i aympathy in lueh 
jtatem^nti aa» Jl*m Juet a Uttje yOttn* itiU for wh4t t Uk^ 
to to throuah/' To allow etteh emotional be^ale, Aaouilh 
hae prptided hie heroine with a nnree^fldante lA the eet< 
enteenih eentury manner. To take the reepOnelbUiiy for the 
trafle action away from Fate. TireHee ta abeent, and Oreon- ae 
; a modem ^t^, muet make hie own deeUbne; U doea not r^ 
V peikt, ae 6ophoeW Croon doee, but allowe trafody to iake Ite 
oonree. He le drirea by the dutiee of UnftfUp and of loyalty 
to tho etate (ae he wama hlmeelf in wamlnf OedlpniL p. $m 
and inaiete on the lonelineae 6f hie poidtibn« Antifone*a belond 
brotiiere are ahown to be V pMt of bUekfUArde,'^ not w«rth 
Antifonee etfort and eaertitee. Thai the heroine, who would 
prefer to remain a ehUd, la eeen u Wilful b ket oppoaitlon to 
Creon'e ordere. AnouilhV Antifone (e a deUghtfol ehamiet be- 
eanee of the youthfo] and paaiionate tAture 6f het nbelHoni 
nnd more than onee ehe reminda one of Oiraadonx^a taabel 
(p. IM) or Ua Ondlno (MSa). 

The ehorui in thU tragedy la a eingle tolee, eommentiaff freely 
on the aetion and philoeophy in the mnanet of Wilde^V d# 
Tow%. Through thia ehoma« AnotiUh makea an important moderii 
atatement in the early momenta of thia play about the purpoee 
^ y and the behatior of the tragle ekaraeteri tka ttate- 



mtuxi iHiriH eompMtion with thit la Artlittf Uiller't pHt^m 
X^lWoriol, and TU Sm^* 




p TiiCHtaa* Outt>» TO WoitD LiTmtirB* 

Anoiillii, Jemi, BECKET, OR THE HONOR OF COD (BECk. 
ET, OU L'HONNBtR DE DIED) , 1050; 62 page). 

Freneh. Potif act tragedy about St, Thomaa k Beeket and 
bis Wettd King Henry, mho tad to allow Becket's <tcftth. 



IMPOBTAKCBt AnouUli ia perhaps the mojt proline dramatist 
of our tiMe» aad hl$ cbol« of aubjeet matter in Bechi in wMdy 
relevant to the reviral of tiear dasalc tragedjr <ai In UfiUr'a 
A VUw from the Bridge) and eiempHflea every edvantage of 
modem ilagecraft (eee almllar devices in Death of a Sale$man) 
aa stage drama eomee eloser to ctnema, / 

AUTHORi See -4»%o»^, p, iO, 

BESUMEj The roistering young Henry II has one friend be 
tmsla aj be sets about the large bualnew of reconciling iiis 
Norman loyalties and the duties of citlcenahip he owes hie 
Saion nnderdogsj thla friend is Beeket, a neat, smart, person* 
^ able young man who can feel loyalty but never love. In the 
: campaign against France, flenry, beset with the need of both 
1 Ineome and auteralnty from th'e CathoUc klngdom-withln-hls- 
.kingdom, suddenly makes Becket the Archblahop of Canker- 
bnry—thls eren though Beeket himself is of Saxon ancestry, 
and this even thoujfh Henry's four powerful but stupid barons 
are Beckefs savage enemtcs. Once he ta archbishop, entrusted 
Wth the 'honor of Ood," Becket is surprised to find that he 
must in eonselcnce oppose the policies and deatres of bolh his 
friend and his king. Henry cannot tolerate this opposition. 
Becket flees to Prance and enjoys the political proteetlon of 
King Louis. Becket nest goea to the Pope in Home to ask 
to be relieved of hia archbishopric that he may fulfil his life 
as Henrys loyal subject- The Pope, playing politics, delivers 
him again to France^ In France Henry and Becket have a 
memorable meeting la which they try to reconcile their dlfifer- 
enceaj it is memorable because of the aigna of friendship that 
almost destroy the political maneuverin^ff biit teconcllSatlon 
falls. Henry is torn between loyalty to his love for Becket and 
his responsibilities to forge a strong kingdom. Becket haa to 
be the sacrifice. Alone before the altar of Canterbury, Becket 
is attacked by the four barons and falls under their swords. 
The play begins, actually, as Henry undergoes penaneo at the 
tomb of Thomas, and the drama Is a series of personal flaah- 
baeks and elaborately effective Jap-dissolves managed with cos- 
llMe atage properilea. 

> The reader likes eteryoho in this playi King Louia for Jila 
Jjonle and Intelligent grasp of necearitiea and poUtieal implies- 
Menry for his blunt honesty and his surenes* in calling 
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iibci by tb^lr proper If Indelleat* namei, B^ket for tJi ^iij 
iwerfiog detoHon to tl^e Une he «Mumei to be hU duty) and 
io we are apUre to the iway of Urge, oppOBing emotioilli 
tfku b the reftdbg. 

COMPABATlVBj Creoti le Impated on the aame hornt of dUem- 
m& In Atotiilh'i JftUtfone (p. SO) and that of Sophoclei 
(p, 835). EUaatjeth the Queen U likewise torn between Jaattee 
and neeeaaltr b SchUler'a eounterpatt^ Maty BMrt (p. Sift). 
A eomparatlve atud/ could be made wikh T. S. EHoU Hvrder 
f^itf Calliadfol (1935). FinaUj^ it ia worth menUonlng that the 
pllgrima of Chaueer'i CanUtlury Tela we^ on pilgrimage to 
ihU Beeket'a tomb. See other AnouUh entrlei, pp, 20-25. 

WAKSlATIONi Urcellent, by Luclenne Hill, In Paul M. Cu- 
beta's Ucdm Drma for An<AyH$, 1195) this anthology in- 
eludes Shaw's Th9 V^vifi DUMpU, Ibaen^s BoiMmkoM, 
OWeiil's Dt0<re under ih^ Jtlm$ <see 8ophocle«, p. 857), Teaaee* 
see WllUamV Th^ Ql<u$ ifeiw^erie, ChekboT's fh4 Chetrv Or 
th<itd (p, 69), Arthur MUier's^i Ti^ fr(m ih9 BHdi$, ffllot s 
Af «f d«f <* CoeMfol (analogue to Bw)fce*)# Wilder s 
Th4 Bkifi 6f Our ti$$ih (p, 409), and Edward Aibee's shocking 
lUtle game with etpreislonlsth, Sandbot. 



84 TiAOHm' Quid* to Would LirmTuu 

Aiioiillli, J#«ti| THE LARK (L^ALOtETTB) i 1953 ; 5a pages. 

Frencli. T\?o-aet iraged/ an the trial and martjrdoin of 
Jeanne d'Ar«. 



IMPOBTANODi The Lcrk e&Joyed a sueeessfol Broadway rutt 
(1W5) tad 0, a toure la tie French production by Le TrM«au 
de Italia (1963^1964). U is a highly interesting example of 
"aatitbeatre'' in many respecter drama becomes not the SUualon 
of reality, but the deatructlon of that illusion} aa "the play 
wlthl 4 play'' of Hamlet was known to be only a ptay* but the 
exterior drama waa treated ai betnit ^eal, eo does Anoullh eome- 
times purposely eonfase Joan's tragedy as it unfoldi So it is 
he adds whimsy and drollerr to serious moments. Similar treat- 
ment may \a found in Ids Aniigone (p. 20) and BicM (p. 26), 
in Wilder's The Skin of Our Tteth (p. 409)> and In serious itto- 
ments and proi)onncements of Olraudoux (pp, 134-139). This 
lightness and Irony are to be found in much modem literature) 
note T* a Eliot's "l»ove Sonif of J. Alfred Prufrock" or Masters' 
5|Joofi Jli<w ^MAolo^^V, for examples, 

AxrtBOE: See Antigone, p. 20. 

KEStTMli] Joan Is being tried in a eouttroom where sudden fadee 
and dissolves remove her into the past in which she hears her 
voices, or quarrels with her father, or tuns after BeaudrlcouH 
to secure her horse— only to be caoght up short and suddenly 
by the officer of the court. Ladvehu and Cauchon are promi- 
nent figures in Joan's trial ae they plead for her defense] An- 
ouUh adds the figure of the old Inquisitor to attack and con- 
demn Joan's humanity^for ennobling mankind as being God's 
greatest miracle. Warwleki her British enemyi is characterised 
by reluctant nobility and forgiveness toward Joani even open 
admiration^ and dislike for his duty in asking her punishment. 
Anouilh adds a sardonic note at the play*s end as Joan acts ont 
"her happiest dayi** the day of Charles' coronation} but Joan 
smiles about itj dismissing the coronation as secondary to the 
salvation of her country. 

COMPABATIVE i Shaw in Sttini Joan (p. 323) adds slmUar 
whimsy but handles his material in straightforward chronology, 
in a traditional manner, and provides the illusioit we expect In 
theatre: the result is more dignified and tragle than AnnniIVs 
version, though it ia Interesting to note in both plays the effective 
bf^l&nce with tragedy that the humor sustains. Kfodom play- 

: Wrights seem to be drawn to historical tragedy; see BeeUt 
(p. 22)> 1*. 8. Eliot s Murder in ike Coihedrdlt and Sherwood*s 
Mary of Scottand. For a contrast in the modem and classieal 
^ h to tragedy, compare one of the Anoullh tragedies to 
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Scbilter'l A/<ir^ Shari (p. 316). Compare some of Joint's WhlmiU 
eal pUIosophicAl rctiiarki to those of Olraudoux^a gating gliU : 
(pp. 134-139), For the ^gure of the Inquliitor, see al«o "the teg- 
end of the Grand I&qulaitor'' (p, 9S) from Dofttooviky'i BrotMfi 
K<i^fafMiov, (Other eomparatim tinder "Importaneei** aboT«.) . 

TRANSLATION I Adapted hy tUltaii Uellmaiii In Aimilh, Fiv$ 

Vol, 2» Mermaid Dramabook MD«1$, |L75. loeludes ; 
ArdeU, Thp SeHUn Seari, Time fmemUred, aud Moimci^ 



AVCASSIH AND Nl(X)LBm, 13tb m\m I ^ 

fnnth, A chanhfohU, eoublAftUoa of proi^ aad ilkOH &ar« 
Mit0 and lyHe Teirie. 



IMPO&TANCEi Thii ebUdUk^ little tAle of two lovers who re* 
fu>e to be lepar^ted h$M $Awbj§ ho^n eonaldered one of the 
meet U«otlful of the Middle Agee, It ii outeide the trAditioa 
of t)»e eoorti/ rouunce (eee trUim md tmli, p. 40) beeAoie 
the lore li aot Adulterouii but othenriie. in the motlfe of hj^ 
4r«tioiii the Uttle hut in the woode, and the eonlUetlng lo/Altiee 
of the knlghti Auwikk and IficoUm i$ tradltlo&iL 

AtlTHOBi Unknown* This U ticnbidour ittiiterlia from Pro- 
mee. 

EEdUUEt AuenMln refueee to A«hl tike eneinjr bTftdlng Ui 
fftther'e eountgr bee*nle of m Am for KieoUttOi « Smeen 
: aUte who hu been reared in the ChrlatlAn imM/tt hf her ndop* 
' tite fetl^r< Be entere b4tUe onl; o^ hU f nUie/e )>rottiee of * 
' laeetint for Idm witli hU belored^ |jid h$ eirriee the fMd before 
htm. Then tU loTOrt nro fnliel/ de^t irlthi Ui eaek U im* 
prieoned In a keep. £neb eeetpee, Kleoletie hidee in i foteet 
luid eonetrueti n bantiful lore boirer of flowem. There tsaHf 
Auoieln eomee and reecuei her. The^ tnke ship Attd hnte 
itringe ndtentttree, eten eoming to the Innd of Cocknigne. Sep- 
nmted onee agnin, Aueeieb ttiiSm hli ikomelnnd to the joroni 
wekome of hU vneeiile. Kteolette dleeotere thit ehe ii in renllty 
A Sarfteen prlneeeti dlsgnteed ie a ulneti^ with n ht^ ehe 
goee back to Proreoee and eeeki and ilndi AueaaaUL 

In tenehing theae rounneea, what at ilret appenra nalte may 
eome to be appreeiated if eaoti^^ of theie abort talea nre read. 
They are a world of adult fairytale in whitb the impoaaible 
gradoallj beeomea c^bie. It ia recommended ttmt othera ii 
thia dne eoUeetlon be eotered before general eUia diaeuieion U 
introduced) we are teaching not only the Uteratute of a foreign 
Innd and time but alao a convention of liTing that baa aeldom 
been ao airatli^ed aa in the Middle Agee. PnrticQlnrly teazle 
nre "The Story of King Conitant," "Our lady'i Tumbler'' (aee 
brief discuMion of Anatole Franco's retelling, p» 120), "Lay 
of the LittJe Bird/' "The Divided Horaccloth/' "Of the Covetoua 
Man and the EnTioua Man"-^oach in ita way a delightfn) Individ* 
oal experience, and together giving ua a nice ayntheeia Of the 
medieval life. 

OOMPABATIVEt Theee talee in comlent and manner are often 
.1.^ *Se rAoueoad and On$ KigXU (p, 86^) and to Boccacdo'a 
l^^iiiiefOA (p. 4A). £ven a modem writer anek aa Oiran* 



daat« uiAtU dp^ (P< nolv iHA thi» 

TBANStiATtOKt ihiMM UftMm hu iruiiUua UiM Ukt to M 
EatUih wUeli U A bit <iiudat without being obm^, tad Ul 



TtAOBoa' Qmt to Woui^ LiTUUTvu 

MutU, Mirtmio, TUB UNDEtUMMiS (LOS IDE ABAJO) . 
1*15| l$5 pagea. 

^ Mexlc&n. A novel ot iU Mexican Bevohtldo^ retUiUe tni 
More grim than exc(tbgj a pleture of revolution ai it ii 
to the common soldiet. 



XAiPOHTANOBt Conaidered the picture of the revolution* 

AUTHOIi: Aiuela (W^im) atudled medicine in Guadalajara, 
Mexico, and practiced in his native statOi like Chekhov, amont 
the very poor, He early began writing for recreation, In hU 
youth be supported Madero'a uprising and won a placo in the 
gorernment. After the assassination of Madero, he Joined 
Pancho Villa*! aniiy and learned about war at first hAnd, 

RE8UME1 Demetrlo leaves his wife and family as government 
soldiers enter his pueblo, and looking b&ck from the mountains 
he sees his home burning ii& the night He becomes the leader 
of a hurd, brawling group of revolulionari^s who a^e more often 
hungry and am muni tlon-lesa than brave or hQblf they endure 
minor and major skirmishes; men of hia group are hanged ^d 
shot. Ue and bia men burn and destroy and get drunk. They 
talk about war In terms food, of women, and of remembered 
ineidenta of the pueblo life they have left behind them. There 
is no fanatic idealism or patrlotiem, They fight beciuse they 
have started to fight, and they keep on fighting as a stone keops 
falling and rolling wheti It is dropj^d into a eanyon (this theme 
appears also in MairauxVilfan^s i^af^, p. ^34). A young idealist, 
tiie educated Cervantes, joins them. He it is who pUota the 
crude, brave, sincere Demetrlo Into a position of iuthori^ with 
the revolutionary army. The novel ends as caauflly and incon* 
cluaivoiy as it begins. Z 



COMPARATIVE! In the often haphasard, discouraging, and 
trivial recounting of the existence of a little group of hungry 
revolutionaries, this book Is closer to man^s true human eon* 
dition in time of war than Remar<iue's All ijuUi oh the Weiiem 
Front (p. 295), Hemingway's Fcr Whom ih^ BeU TclU, or 
Crane's The Red Badge of Courages these works, for all their 
vaunted realism, appear in comparison slightly noveilstlc. Thus, 
the role of the common soldier In forming victory or defeat is 
close to Tolstoi's view of it in War aii4 J^eace \x>x^ man who 
shouts "Hurrah f" leads an army to victory, just as the man who 
K screams "We are defeatodl*' may alnglehandcdtjr bring an army 
f :; 'to ruin) or close to the happenstance of combat, as when Julien 
Sorrel wanders accldentalty onto the battlefield of Waterloo b 
O \ the Bed and the BU^)c, 




t)T6 ^Uon b7 J. 0. OrokOi U Signet OMl»i «0f fianiei 
Onto protidoi ih« foHiror<t ^Ut wlU Mp U> eoAter tW; 




iO Tucau' Qmm to Wotu^ Imaunmi 

Mut^ BoMd EUGENIE CRANDETi m paf^ 

rr«&elt A fiorel a iiiti«r and hU dAtitht^ri Eug^ole; 
irhoio onQ I0T6 ftifaU b n^riflced to love of money boili 
bjr hor f ati^r and hdr tvit^ 



linpOfiTAKOSs ThU aotel is on« of the **l*TOTiiicUa Seenw" IT* 
BaUio's Coml^itf Hvmaifi^ br whleb be. I&tended to eottott oxaet 
pktam of Wf tlm«« la every ir«ak of Ufe, TOth ^otio* 
U U one of hU beet Mkd sbowi hU great atteation to tbe detail! 
of the eee&Oi which becomes atmoet a eharaeter In hie noteb* 

AUTHORi Bakae (17D>-mO) waa bom and edoeaCed In lunny 
Toor%ine but left for Paria to itudy law, aa moat Freneh anthora 
leem to do. He qdekly gave up thli eareer/ initalled himeelf 
In an attle, and determined to devote himself to Uieratttre. J^or 
a while he waa an editor and pabllaher but went brohe at thle, 
and ilnanela] mlafortnne dogged him the reet of hia dayi. He 
waa a founder of the eehool of re&Uam. H)a projectod <lfom/<}i4 
Hi*^a«, though nnHnlehedi itUl eon tains nlnety-tfTO i<:^rela and 
•toHee an Interrelatod in eharaetera. 

H£eUMi;( Orandet Is a vintner In Sanmor, ao wealthy, ihrawd, 
and graaplng that hia daughter Eugenie la held o^t M * plum 
for marriage. Life in the Grandet houaehold with Xiugtole, the 
X mothefi and Big Nanon the servant gtrl, ta ^nevenifnV monoto- 
; boos toil, thb fare, and dJseusalota aboni erops and finanee tmtU 
f' Ettgfale'e eonaln Charlea arritee from Paria, HU father has 
:/ gone bankrupt, and Charlea baa been entrusted to anrndet his 
tmele. He and Eogdnle fall in lore. To help hlni make hla 
forttua In the Indies, Eug^e glToa Charles the ent&a hoard 
of gold birthday eoins that her father haa awarded her oter 
the years, tt ia her first aet of daring. Onee Charles has gone 
away* her seeond aet of daring Is to eonfees her ^^erime"* to her 
miserly father. 6he U made a bread- and* water priaoner In her 
own houaehold r the mother, from ahoek, ^ckena and dlMt 
Charlea gets rieh but doda not write to £ug<ule, Baliae im* 
preealTely reveals the slowj unerentful trickle of time whUe 
Buganle wiUta. A secondary plot derelop^ aa old Orandet tangles 
with Paria merchants to redeem hia b?other*s bankruptey with 
proillt to himself » Char?ea returna to France; he haa a Chance to 
marry into nobility and does ao. £ug^e, now an helreas after 
her father'a death, reeelvea the news bitterly but in a ilnal act 
of lore herself paya oif the debts of Charlea* father ao that he 
may make thia rich marrlago, 

COCPABATIVEt Flaubert's A SimpU (p. and thla 
notal are timllar in aetiing, and, with Big Kanon and Fttlc{t4 
O d, similar in characterliatiotu But note how Flaubert 



wleeta itUiU, how Baliac floods us la them) how Flauberl 
atoWs comment, how Halm chats to us about morals and 
•Tsnta. Nol« bow each handles time sequeaces, ba^lcg them 
Oil lmi|g;ttificwit happenings but going ahead straightforwardly. 
The plcttire of the proud arlatocracy and the bourgeoisie la the 
•^*f The French miser (stock figure) is likewise 

pictured in Harpagon In MoWre's comedy, The Miser (p. 269). 
Eugenie is c olAtercd and revoUi somewhat as Adela does in 
OareU Lor^as The B<me of Serjwrda A\ha (p. Ifi6)-^r, for 
ibat juatter, aa Nora does in I wn's A BoWi n<me (p. 183), 

oJ^4^i^^^^^i^.^^^^^^ ^^"^^"^ 'T-^. W#j includes Phe 
Oiyrioi (p. 32). In Lowell Bair translation, Bantam AC47, a«*. 
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DdMet BonoH die* PEtlfi GORlOTi 18S4| HO pufM, 

FHQdi flOTel) ei&mpU of the realUt moTement M b 
XnjlAii^ 6fd4i4el (pmioui ebiry). A itudjr of a fathor'i 
tore, patkolotietl and beyond mtndntii for two teUih 
d4QghUr«> 



llfPOBTANO&t TUi no?elt oi XufiHU OfOiiM (p, 80)> U p0^ 
hat^ the beet example oil Baltae's method whieh he created 
UktOmMi^9 Sum^n0f a eomplete ittidjr ot eighteenth eentuir 
eo^etxi with more than 8^000 eharaeters appearbg aad reap- 
pearbf la eome nlnety-iU novels and itorle:^ He in tremendotuljr 
fue^fttl It makbg hie charaeten eome to life, bdirldual bttt 
mirrorlBg the period whea t^e bourgeoU were itntgaUag to 
take over loeietjr and the arbtoeraU were fighting back with 
dwindling flnanela! reaoureei and preetlge. 

AtJTHORi See Xuffhk GtmM, p. SO. 

B£&T7U£i Old Ooriot^ a retired grain dealeri Ittei ta a eheap 
boarding houee, the Uaiaoa Vattouer, having giv^n aU hla fundi 
to the pleaaute of hie two dattghtejre/t)eiphlne and Aaaetaela^ 
who have made brUliant but tmhappjr io^let^ marrlagei. We 
«ee Oorlot deprifittg hlatfelf df eter^r reecttree to aatlaiy the 

. demand! of hla daughteti/etea to selling his sentimental keep- 

■■ ; . sakeii,' ■ : ; . . , ' 

Erentuall/ wrang irr, slek aad old, Oorlot dieSi attended onl^ 
hf Eastignaei a jo^xng boarder b the Maisoa Vauquer and lorer 

; of D«]phine] fov his daughtei^ a| tl^ time Goriot ealls for 

;i them b his death throes/ are unable to eome t>eeattse of erlses 
th«}r have reached b their marriages and eoetal lives. 

rsQtrbi one of the Vauquer boarders, Is especially btereetbg 
Wause he is aa undiirwovld charaeter whose Ticicusness, aa 
Balsae writes of it, becomes wanner and more human than the 
behavior of so*dalled respectable socletr. 

COKfPABATITB: Kin^ L€ar Is the standard comparlsoa with 
Fire Oorki, as Ooneril and Began assume somethbg of ih» 
positions of pelphbe and Anasta^^ and Lear somewhat matches 
Qorlot* For a better atudy^ however, of children who can do 
no wrong b the parent's ejes^ see Arthur Miller^ Dealh cf c 
$<ilem<tn, and £inlle Zolsi Sarih, For an equal study of the 
degeneracy of the European sodat syitem at this time and for 
a treatment of the middle class social climber Maupassant's 
Bet-Ami (p, 261) t Bastlgnae ai a young man oa tiie make 
resembles Maupassant's hero b Brt-Ami or the hero of Pushkb's 
T^s 0/ Spadss (p. Ml). 

p^4 Oorki, Washbgtoa Square Press 10, iA4 
. Y . Name of translator not given; this la uafortuaate. 




TrAMtotioit ti lui ftrt ttitt imrxH recoyftttlon and m b« bet- 
tered OflV by the eoeoiiriir^meiii of the iTAnilatOh 

lUeeUe&t Introduetloii LeiUr 0. CmUr, 

AUo in Modern Llbranr CoUege Edition T-2| ineludel 
SufHk Grandti (p. 30). 
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beaumarchali, pseudonym for Pierre Caro;i, THE BABBER 
OF SEVILLE (L£ UABBIER DE SEVILLE). i775| 51 pagea, 
French. Italianate farco In four acts, with a stock aitua* 
tioQ^-ihe heroine a capiire of her elderly guardian who 
ieeks to mnrry her, a lover in disguise, tricks, deceits, and 
surreptitious meetings— but something new was added by 
Beaumarchais In the character of Vigaro, 

fMroKTANCE: Figaro first walked on the slage fourteen years 
before the French Revolution and ono year before the American 
one* Here is a new sort of wan, tho product of the reexamlna* 
tlons of society by Rousseau and Voltaire i a commoneri clever 
and Intelligent, ilefontlng tho hereditary privileges of law and 
order which had always belonged to the rich, a hero on intimate ^ 
and even contemptuous terms with tho nobility. Tho French 
court, delighted with the wit of the play, ''applauded the very 
ideas that were soon to destroy it/' This is tho source for 
Ros3ini*8 opera of tho same title* 

AUTKORt Born tho son of a watchmaker, Pierre Caron 
(173M790) won Madame do Pompadour's favor by gifts of 
iniJiiaturc timepieces and became her attendant and finally 
!icr instructor in the harp* He advanced rapidly at court and 
yfiis even a French secret agent for a while* Tn the American 
Revolution, he served the cause of France by outilttlng expedi- 
tionary ships to tho revolt* In a life crowded with incident, 
licaumarcbais wrote this comedy and The Marriage of Figaro 
(p. SO). At the time of the French Revolution! h^ was dis- 
credited by the new government and spent years in exile, re- 
turning to Paris to die* 

RESUME: Count Almaviva falls in love with Rosine, jealously 
guarded by the old Bartholo who wishes to marry her. Aided 
: -and abetted by his friend, Figaro tho barber-surgeon, Almaviva 

. under the name of Lindor makes several entries into Bartholo's 
house and arranges an elopement with Rosine* But as things 
turn out, Figaro and Almaviva, entering Rosine*s quarters at 
nighty find a notary waiting to marry Rosine and BartholpV 
they promptly use the handily provided resources to unito Rosbe 
and Almaviva. 

COMPARATIVE! Moliire*a The Predoui DamteU has a weak 
forerunner of Figaro called Mascarille; and, as in Moli^re'i 
earlier play. The School for Wivei (p. 261), Beaumarehais also 
takes the side of the young lover against the jealous, rich old 
; ; suitpr. A study could bo made of other works that helped 
to ^^rfipare revolutionary philosophy^ sonae times Innocently 
r t Tom Palne's Common 8en$e, Harriet Beecher Stowe's 




Uncl4 T0m*9 Cdbin, and Marx^Engela' Cmmniti Manif^i^^ 
Another theme ibat mJgbt be worked up l« the cloistered Mf* /i 
iiit of Kuropean glrU in tbli and Moll^re's plays ) eehoei roajr I 
be foUDd e?en In the twet)tleth cetttur/ )q Oarela Lorea'e 
H<m#e 0/ /imarda ^1164 (p. 126) and its eomparatWes« Figaro's 
break from lojraltjr to and eompUelty with AlmaTiva eomes u the 
sequel to this playi the Marriage 6t Figaro, Figaro la som^ 
what of a commcdia detl^arie stock ebaracteri ]lie Sganarelte 
' in MoUftre's The Miser <p, 21^9). 

TRANSLATION: By Albert Vermel, in Oeniue o/ the fmch 
ThMet, Mentor MQ-dedi 95^. The tranBlation is good, and 
some of the plays in this anthology make it worth owntngi even 
where the translations are not completely successful. Other 
plays Included are Uoli^re's The Imaginary, Invalid, Bscine'a 
Andrmache <not so good as the Kenneth Mulr translatloni 
p. 293)» Hugo's Uernani which helped usher in romanticism, 
Labiche and Delseour's Poii of Money (another fine example 
of farce) I Oiraudoui's 8on0 of Bongs, and Anouilh'a tAs Larh 
(p. ti), In addltiotti excerpts froin several of the Important 
essays on theatre are Includedi by Brie Bentley* Andr4 Olde, 
and flwlnbame. 

In John Wood*| translation, Penguin Lrl33| 95^i also con- 
tains the Marriatfe of Tigaieo <p. 36). 



BtanmarciuU I pitodonytn for Vltm Cafoni THE MARRIAOE 
OF FIGARO (LIB MARIACB DE nGARO)« 1781; lid pd«««. 

Vttnth. Three-aet comedy j wquel to Th^ Barbet cf 80ifilt$ 
(precedlDi^ entry), 



IMPOBTANCEt In the tUrd aet» Figaro speaks out againit 
the ttot)Uityj "Because ydu are a gteat lotd, you think yourself 
a genlus] you had ool^ to be borni that's all; but the 
devil I I I • i" a long monologue against hereditary prirllege 
and the rtghts of the ordinary man to think, epeak^ wHte, and 
act. Beaumarchah ytM speakbg for the spirit of his tlme» 
and the revolution was soon to eome. But beyond thJs im« 
portancOi here is a delightful comedy with a vinegary sharp* 
n&es in its sweets. 

AUTHOR t See Th^ Bather of 8$vi\U^ p. 

BESUMBr The plot is complicated by impersonations/ tnas()uer- 
adesi and mistaken identities. In most of the lively incidents, 
U Is the page CheirublnOj^ precociously in love with every woman 
ho lees, who is involved, However, the main story continues 
that of TA* Borisr 0/ £f#t^?d( rlgato/ Almavita*B talet, is 
-preparing to many saucy an4 chamin|t Susanne, In spite of 
r an earJier promise to marry the elderly Mareelllne, a promise 
he had made ivhen he borrowed money of her* Almaviva, who 
has by now grown tired of his COuntesS| iHosine« intends to ex* 
erclse his seigneurial privileges by enjoying Suzanne's fi^yors, 
: The plots and counferpllotf evolve now as Figaro, the countess, 
and Suwne plan to outwit Almaviva ftiid to expose him for 
what he is— an old lee)x0?. tn the final development, the Count 
makes an evening assignation in the garden with Susanue, but 
it Isi of course, the countess herself who shows up, wearing 
Suzanne's gowni Figaro, thinking his love has betrayed Urn, 
is about to do vipleneo to the count, Figaro's own dilemma 
with llarcelUne Is resolved when it turns out that he Is in reality 
her son who had been stoleo at birth. All the troubles resolved 
through wonderfully vritty scenes, Figaro and his Suzanae 
marry Joyfullr. 

COMPAl?ATIVEt The situation of the lovers and their over* 
lord is that of the two Lope de Vega plays, pp. and re* 

s^mbles that in MoliWi TU Be}\col t<yt Wixe$ <p. itl) and 
in Moratfn's The UcMti{$ Coas^t (p, 265), This is a comedy 
of manners, in part, as the comedies of Oscar Wilde, Shaw 
(pp. 321-324), Sheridan, and Goldsmith, and employs the bright, 
"""-''""7 dialogue of these dramatists. Dut there is nothing 
.^ >e the t^eaumarchals sparkle lavished on his vritty, in* 




g«n)oui Figaro. Mo£art*a opem of Mi title haa been often 
recorded, 

The timfacter of Chcrubino might bo observed aa a naaceni : 
Don Juan} see Moli^re (p« 257) and eomparatlm auggeeted 
tbere. He is also the ironic coho of Almavlva aa we fir&t aaw 
him in The Barber of Sei'iUe, Other famous literary weddings 
Icctude Mack and Polly's Iti fi recht's The Threepenny Opera 
(p. i6) and Oay's The Beggar'i Opera, 

TRANSL\TIOX: In Eric Bcntley, C/a^MO Thealre, Vol- iv/, 
Ancbbr A-165d, $1,45. Rolh Heaumarchai.^ plays are available 
la oiae volume, translated well bjp Wallace Powliej Barron*a 
Educational Series, 05^ An edition lu translation by Jobd 
Wood, Pengulp L-133, 95^j is distinguished by beautiful typog;* 
rapby, a good introduction^ notes on the costuming and stoglng, 
and a handsome Jacket^ it also indudee both Beaumarchals 
plays. 
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Beckcin Sumuel. WAITING FOR GODOT (EN ATTENDANT 
GOlWt), 1952 s I22pagei, 

Freneh. Two a«k tTagi^om«d)r| a farce about ttanki&d 

walriflg tot the Second Cominjf. 

IMPORTANCKt A good example ot coatemporory diaiUusioument 
btidi fullHly, and tbolr antithesca— perslstedt hope and habit, thU 
phj k antitheatre b an extent («ee loneaco, pp. It 
has enjoyed worldwide aUge popularity and translation, 

AUTIlOnj liectictt was bom in DUbUn in 1906, took degrees 
Trinity CoJJcge, and studied and taught In Paris* He wrote 
several collections of poetry and storlea b EnglUh, but after 
1947 be wrote mostly in French, hts adopted language. Other 
works include IdoUoy (1951). Malont DU$ 0952), and Kr(Xpp*4 
last Tape (1960). 

BESUMEj Beside one small tree b the center of the stage/ 
Estragon and Vladimir wait for Godot (Godf). They talk, 
ihcy argue, th^y p]ay chlJdtsh games, they puU off boota and 
put them on again (erentng and morning) to kU] ttme^ th^y 
cat carrots or black radhliea (passage of seasons), tmder the 
tree which Is bare or suddenly has leaves (passage of seasons). 
Pouo leads his servant ^jueky in on a rope. Potso moralises 
while Lucky farcically cfitertaln^ the three/ Poiio arid Laeky 
leave. When they reappear in Act II, Pouo is now blind, afid 
IiUel<y leaili htm (passage of years). Estragon and Vladlinlr 
discuss suicide as an altertiattte to waiting arid reeeire the 
severul messages delivered by the Boy as to why Godot is again 
delayed. They go on waiting, doing the Bnioie stage business 
as before. 

If it sounds uninteresting, it is not, A measure of importance 
. gradually attaches itself to each futile and repetiUre action 
onstage. And Beckett's handling of time, themes, and motifs 
Is expert} 

Time— indicated parenthetically In section above. 

Themes— monotony, repetition, waiting, suicide. 

Motifs— tree (Eden's), boots (civilization), festal postures, 

hats (status symbols), games (rerersloris), 'Potto arid Ltteky 

(the ''human condition"), others. 

COMPAKATIVE: As allegory, this compares with WUder'a STAe 
Skin of Our Teeth {p, 409)- As a reexamination of the plaee 
of religion iu the modern world, it compares with Dostoevsky's 
"The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor" (p. 93) and Ajialole 
Franco's "The Procurator of Judca*' (p. 120). These last two 
suggestions, however, are still more or less positive attitudes 
* O* '^^llfilioni for negative reexaminations, see Sartre's 
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'*The WftlV (p. 313) and Camus' The Stranger (p. 55). The 
character of Pono, victiniUing I.ucky, is maklicd insidiously 
by "Mario and the Magician" of Thomas Mann (discussed briefly 
on p* 2i0) or may be as well considered a comment on tbe "hiuniiii 
condition" (see Malraux's Mcn*i Fate, p. 234). For the theme 
of stjlctde, we auggeat Cactus' The Behel or Unamuno'a The Traffic 
Seme of life. 

For another comparison likely to bear frulti consider Yeats* 
short poem, ''The Second Coming." 

In the general character of "new theatre" and *'anlllhcatre/* 
Beckett's plays resemble lonesco's (pp. 192-19?), and all of them 
spring partly /rom Chekhov's innovations (p. 69), 

Gogol's Akaki, b The Cloak (p, Ui), perhaps introduces to 
literature such lost and dedpairli\g "little men" as Pom and 
Lucky. . 

TRANSLATION 5 By Iho author himself. ifaiHnff for QodoU 
Evergreen E-33, ♦1.45. Praiseworthy in typography, desigfii 
extra iuformatlon. Expenalve^ but worth it for the discussion 
the play will predictably provoke. 
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Bidkr, Sonph, ed.i THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN AND 
iSEULTi 13th century J 190 pagce. 

French. Courtljr romatice, retold and modernUecl hj 
B(d)eri filled with the Hfe of the Middle Ages, wUh love, 
adve&turei superstition, heroics, and the "star-crossed 
. lorers" whose story became the rubject of Wiigner's opcrA, 
tHstdMind Isolde, 



IMPORTANCE: French in origin, this tale has become part of 
the Arthurian legends and appears in numerous retellings. 

AUTHOR: Various legends were collected and made eonsecuUre 
by B6dlcr In 1900. 

fiK8UMEt TrJbtan, famous hnlght serving his liege King Mork 
of Cornwall, fights and kilts the giant MorhoH of Iretandi 
IsouU's uncle. Unknowingly, IseuH herself cures Tristan of his 
wound gained In this battle. By magic, a bird brings one of 
IseuU's golden hairs to King Mark, who because of it falls in 
love with her. Tristan, now recovered/ Is sent to bring her in 
marriage to Mark. On the sea bound for Cornwall, Tristan and 
Iseult unwittingly drink a love potlon'whleh Las been prepared 
for Mark and IseuU. They are immediately enthralled by love 
for one another, ''drinking Passion and Joy most sharp, and 
Anguish without' end, and Death." The story now is of Tristan 
and IseuU, torn between their consuming love and their pledged 
loyalty to Mark. Their love overpowers them. As they are des* 
p^rately thrown together and hopelessly torn apart, the story 
becomes a tragedy which, after Tristan's exile and despairing 
marriage to another Iseult, IseuU of the Whito Hands, reunites 
tb0 two lovers only in death. 

COMPAKATIVE: The theme of the star-crossed lovers is found 
in Shakespeare's Romeo end Juliet and in Keller's A ViUage 
Smeo and JulUi (p. 208)» Fer similar motifs (such as the 
lovers living In the hut in the forest), with more detail, on 
courtly love and life in t»:e Middle Ages, see AucasHn end 
KicoUttd (p. 26). For a sardonle parody on both the original 
material and on Wagner's opera by the same title, Thomas 
Mann's novella trUt(kn In D^eth in Venice is heady and excit- 
ing comparative material. For a siniilar story of a noble char- 
acter, separated and aloof, tricked Into fatal action by love; 
Conrad s Fic^ory Is relevant; particularly interesting here U 
the comparison of $chomberg, the gossipy and malevolent man 
in Conrad 8 story, with Oorvenal and his calumnious henchmen 
in the story of Tristan and IseuU. 
Malory 8 Le Uorte d*Arthur (p. 233), In the love of Guenever 
y aeelot, with Arthur taking the place of King Mark, )i 




quite ilmlUr* Alio in the Malory coUe^tioti will be iotitid 
parte ct other Teriiool of the TrUtaa and Iseult legend!. 

Tbla work hae bad aueb a large Iniluenee on literature thai it 
ii Impossible to list all of the teteUing^* 

TBANSLATlONi B7 HUalre BeUoe, in Aoehor A-d, m. 



Bliieo liiSett Mttni^^ THE LAST LION AND OTHER TALES, 
MM 0i $0q( 73 pages. 

Spanish regionalism; fih<^rt stories in a manner mldwii^ 
between the eompressloa And tragte sense of Verga's tales 
(p. 385) and tbe humor of Daudet 

lUPORTASCKt Ibaaex has always beett known to the English 
world by his worst novels, The Four Ucumen of the Apcec^lyp$$ 
and B\O0d and Sand, His best/ great novelj La Barra4<x (the 
Bui) remains untranslated in a popular edition. He was a iol* 
lower of Zola and BaSxae but was at his best writing of ValeneUj 
bis natire region. 

AUTHOBi Ibaflei (1867-1928) ran awiijr from home at sLiteen/ 
He worked for a hack writer of eheap novels who would fall 
asleep dictating to Ibaftes, and Ibafies would finish the work 
himself* He led a stotmr political life, including a period of 
exile; he edited reaetlonary newspapers and finally settled into 

: a. prolific literary career, meditating Uls material but writing 
his novels at white heat, in Qeorge Sand's iaianiier4 

BB6UMKt The title story refteets the traditional glory of Spain 
— Ao^fd <honor)i Uvlng alike among SpsIa's tradesmen as well 
as Its nobility (see Comelliei p. 00). TUa fierce Bpaiilsh pride 
leads SeiSor Vicento, the oldest tanner in Vatencla» to Insist on 
an honorary festival procession of the^guild of tanners^ Including 
the showing of the lion costume which came Into the order's 
history through a remote myth of !the tanners' doing battle 
against the Moors. T^e old man mfltsques as a lion through a 
long, grueling parade^ as his father and grandfather had done 
before himi and dies from heat and fatigae. The eourage is 
that of Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea, or of Captain 
Beard of Conrad's Foi»fK (p. 87). 

The following atory^ "The Toad/' la of a proud Yalencian 
beauty who suddenly becomes ill of a monstrous demon who ln« 
hablta her, causing her stomach to swell and swell* Since she 
is altogether virtuous/ she insists that she haa swallowed an egg 
of some sort. The doctor, who refuses to believe her, delivers 
a normai baby. All through this strange pregnancy the village 
has been vocally alive vrith interest, and her f laac^^ fierce Cara* 
fosca, has grown more and more in love with Visanteta because 

■ of the attention she is attracting. When he learns tho truth— 
that the supernatural inhabitant was the result of a momentary 
and injudicious love of the girl's^-at first he is furious but then 
suddenly feels pride and love for her, 
^'Rabies" is the story of an old man who shoots his beloved 
Y^^^' ^^^^ endure the torments of hydrophobia. 
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The eomparatlre itpproaeh auggeiU M6rim6o*$ "Mat^d Fftteood" 
(brieflr dUtuued on p, 887)« 

COMPARATIVE! The place of Blawo Ibafie«, Jn this brief 
aampliDg^ aa indicated io the aectiena above, ia mtdwa^ In 
maoQer between Daudet bnd Xetgt^ Ibafte& is an important 
inelusiou in a vtudy of the regional novel; see also Aeuela 
(p» 2d)i Alvaro (p. 14} » Manzonl (p. 241), Alarc^n (p. 10), 
Jlm4net (p. 19S), Thomaa Hard7> John Steinbeck <p. 84§), atid 
WiUiam Faulkner. 

TRANSLATION t Um>aiued translator, and a Victorian oflortj 
but some Ibafiei is better than none. This edition troves us a 
remarkably well chojen selection of typieal Ibafiei material and 
technique. Tht Laii Lion, International Pocket Library, 60^. 
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{M<^ttl6, Cioviinhi, THB DGCAM£nON <IL DEC^^^ 
Uiii 940 pagei. 

ItAllACt. An Important eoUcctioa of ahott atorUii, whether 
ribald or exemplary, coac^rneJ with the life of the HeDuaii* 
iaaee. 

JMI^OHTANCBj Boeeaeela ehul the door on moclleyal prcoeeiipi^- 
ttctt with eoncern for the souli allegories, and llrea of the 

; aalnta. tlU lively uarratlvee Introduce a new art fortni he in- 
vented ft proeo midway in diction between the achoUHy and the 
Ungrate of the alrcetj the tales served aa inspiration and 
sonreea for succeeding writers such as Shakespeare and Ch^oc^r. . 

AUTHOBi Boccaccio (1313-1375) was born in Paris but reared 
near Florence j he waa trained for commerce la the flush of 
ItaliftD ezplouiSon and expAnaion but turned to letters as the 
friend of Petrarch, In Naples he had a iove affair with one 
Fl&mmette who made a poet oat of him. fh^ P4camtr<yfk wm ft 
new direction for Boccaccio's genius, written when he was>e- 
caUed to Florence by the flnat)cta] ruin of hia father j !t was 
not meant to be the serious major work of his career, for B6c* 
cacclo was kiiowif ^h<l esteemed hlmaelf as a taUnate Khoiar. 

RKSUMEj In plague-amltten Florence, ten aHalocrats-HwVen 
young women and three young men^retre&l to a country estate 
to sit out the epidenilc. To while away their wAlt, each agrees 
to tell ft atory to the others on a new jthcmo to be announced 
each day. Though the storytellcra are narrow and youthful in 
their inleresti an amazing, variety of narratives is provldedj and 
S the collectioti of one hundred talcs makes up We Deoomeroii, 
i: Certain teachable talea from DuccaccIo are interesting in a 
;i lilerat^re course If a rounded idea is to be given of the develop* 
: ment of the short story form, tl^^re are some twenty stories 
that we think offer few problems, listed here by Day (when 
the atory was told, fts /P, the fourth day) and by Tale (the 
sequence of that day's narratlvea) i 

I, introduction and description of the plague, simile to Defoe's 
A Jo%m<U of the Ploffu^ Yectt to entries In l^muel Pepys* diary, 
and to Camus' Pto^ (p. 53) ) followed by the tales them* 
selves { 

1-3, IV'l^ IV'fi, IV'd, V'ft, and V'D (ftntiqne 0, Henry*ismi how* 
Federlgo cooked and served his falcon to hJs lady love)i VI-10, 
R VIM, V1I*2, VII 4, vni-3, Vin*6, lX-1, IX-3, IX 4 (Chaucer's 
: r ?tbe MUler's tale"), X-3, X -4, X-T, X-W tXii X40 (the tale 
of Patient Orlseidft). 

COMPARATIVE: We mentioned Chancer. There are other series 
\) a like The De<»iM^on in subject and ftrrangementt See 

FRir 
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Marguerite do Navarre's The ttepiameton, Balea«'& DrcU Shtieit 
and the Indian beaat fallei, The Panchatanira. Compare The 
teccmeroh to the eoHeetlon under Aucoiiin and NiccUiie 
(p. 26) for ttmilar worki that capture the flavor of this period) 
also Lagerkrist's The pMtf (p. 221). Comparisons t^ Boe* 
<aeeio's sharp description of the plague may be found in Man* 
sonl's I ftmeui 8poti (p. 241), Defoe*s A /ourtial of ihe 
Piagu4 Yecr, Pcpys' Diary, Giono's The Horseman on ihe Booft 
and Camus' The Plague* 

TRANSLATION J By Richard Aldington, complete,* Del! #J86«, 
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BHthu Berlolli THE THREEPENNY OPERA 
(OiE DREIGROSCH^NOrGR), 1928 j 82 pogos. . 



\ . . Qerman operetta based on Oay*s the Btggar'$ Opera (1728)i 
Adding 8omo attempts at propaganda but keeping the gayet/i 
good humori and bawdy homeliness of its prototype* 

IMPORTANCE t This chanUomidie bss been enormousl/ sue- 
eessful b Europe and the United States. ''Mack the Knife" 
is a song from it that Amerlea knows well. Part of Its im* 
portance wou!d come froui Brecht's new, firm status in world 
literature, part would come from the expresaionistie technique 
of this play, and much importance wotild come from Brecht's 
sardonic but hopeful and friendly look at life. 

AUTHOR! Bfccht (1898-1056) Is enigumtic, impressive, and 
unpredictable. Born In Augsburg of a bourgeois family, he 
quickly began to revolt against the comfortable middle class 
morality. He was a medical student at eighteen in Munich and 
then a hospital orderly during World War t this latter ex- 
perience, plus his observation of a Europe bled to death by 
warj caused his plays and pooms^ topped with his humor-^ 
A rare gift in Oerman literature* 

BEBUMBt Macheathj captain of a syndicate of thievet and cut- 
throats, "marries" Polly Feachum, sole daughter of Jonathan 
Jeremiah Peachum, outfitter of phbny prosthetics for beggars 
and "crippjca" and himself captain of a large underworld king- 
dom of these subjects, A hilarious wedding takes place In a 
barn which has b^en converted into a palace by the suddenly 
stolen furnishings of London's great salons. Howe ver> old 
Peachum, hating to lose his daughter and mistrusting Mack 
(Macheath) the Knife» arranges for his betrayal to the police. 
The sheriff of London^ ''Tiger*' Brown^ turns out to be Macheath'i 
old army buddy, who does bJs best to help Macheath escape* But 
Mack refuses to alter his habits and pays bis customary weekly 
trip to his harlot "wives/' who sell him to the constables through 
Pcachum's bribery* (This bawdry is played inconspicuously.) 
His kind ">vife" Lucy helps Mack to escape when he is arrested, 
He turns over his business to Polty* Once more Mack reverts 
to custom and visits the girls, and this time he is really arrested, 
white the great Coronation continues outside the prison* Sen- 
tenced to be hanged, he U saved at the gong by a sudden par- 
don, plus ennoblement, which arrives by courier C'Tiger" Brown) 
from the Or {icious Queen. We presume that Mack and Polly 
live happily ever after. 
Interspersed in the action are delightful light verse ballads, 
and catches. Each scene is preceded by a gloss as if 
iv^Pi i^>re an eighteenth century novel instead of a drama. Signs 




iomt down from the proieenium, llluslraUd chatti conUibut^ 
to tbe ballads— a!l hlghl/ fxpreialonUtte, unexpected even in 
the readingj and amusbg. 

OOMPABATIVBj Thii 1$ lew a pla/ than a potpourri t Oay> 
Tlk# Bwar*9 Opifo, the "Court of MlraeW from Hugos 
yofre Pairt* <fe ]P<xri$t Slevenaon'e ihort itory about Fran^oU 
VlUon titled *'A Lodgln.;? for the Night/' and Cervantes* *Bitt« 
eonete and CortadlHo'* from hU Exemplaf)f NoveU, p^us echoes 
from Yilion a own poetry, plus Biblical quotations uwd seriously 
and In moekery. Along with BeaumarehaU* The M^rria0$ of 
Figaro (p. 36) rates Mack and Polly's wedding. 

TBAN8I>ATI0N» By Kric Bcntley and Desmond Vesey, in The 
Modem Theatre, Volume 1, Anehor A 48a, 05f 
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Bu€k,l'e«rMnECOODi:Ainn, J031j 314 pages. 

American. A novel of peasant llfo In pro-revoludonary 
China. 



tMPORTANCKj TUU novel U elemental j it concerns man's re- 
laHonshlp to tho earth, his lore for !t, and his struggle ^\\th it 
to gftiti his food. The style and content aro almost Blbllcalj 
not allegorical, but in tho matiner of Old Testament chronicles 
of simple people who live generation after generation in fear 
of famine and war. 

AUTHOKi Pearl S. liuck (1892- ) was bom near imisboro, 
West Virginia, of Chinese missionary parents. She was educa- 
ted Su England and America, married a missionary^ and settled 
in southern China. There, she was a teacher In the English 
universities. The Good Eariht which won the Pullt«er Prite, is 
the first part of the trilogy that includes Sm (1932) and 
A HOKte Divided (1D35). Pearl Buck was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for literature in ' 

RESUMl'3: Wang Lung, ^ farmer in northern China, takes a 
slave, 0-lan, for wife to help with the crops and to care for 
his uged father. Profiting by her labor and astuteness, Wang 
Lung saves his first piece of silver and buys his first field of 
land from tiie rich Hwang family. The first children are born; 
then drouth and bitter cold bring the villagers to starvation, 
Wang Lung takes his fnmliy south, where they live in a reed 
hut and ho works as a ricksha boy. The first rumbles of tevolu* 
tlon break Out; 0-lan enters a rich house that a mob is loot* 
ing and steals a handful Of precious jewels. Xow the family, 
returning to their farmland, buy more and more of the crumbling 
estate of the degenerate Hwang dynasty, and fortune favors 
them until they become wealthy. Wang Lung, tired of worn, 
plain 0-lan, takes a second woman, Lotus, from a tea house* 
Family quarrels break out. Ills uncle and his family move in 
with thcmj Wang Lung cannot throw them out because of 
respect for elder male relatives and also because the uncle is 
second In command of a terrorist band. Growing richer and 
richer, Wang Lung at last buys and moves ^hls family Into the 
now empty palace of the Hwangs, whence ie bought C lan as 
a slave a generation ago. 0-lan sickens and dies. Wang Lung's 
grandchildren nmltiply. New threats of war arise, but the 
wealth of the land protects the family. As the novel ends, Wang 

^i; suddenly moves back to the humble farm of his beginning and 
settles down to await death. 

O lare should be used in the placement of this hovel j 
IP U, for example, contains a realistic description of child ^ 
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bhth. Buck's novelj however^ is on man^ blgh acbool mdlog 
)lsU and lists of recomuicu'lcd works. 

Though not of Chtria us seen hy Chhcse, this uovel Ss unt* 
versfilly respected as n»i accurate picture of one era, 

COMPARATIVKt Wflng l.ufig'a rise in the world is like that 
of Joseph in Kgyi^t or of Siddhartha with Kainaswaml (sec 
itesse, p» 1C7). The sorrows of the land but also the love for 
it remind the reader of Silone's Fontamara (p» W), of Wllla 
Cather's novels, Ktlg^hor Kosicky and 0 Pioneenf; and In such 
a comparison it is hard to shut out Stetnbcck*s The Orapei of 
JVrath, In contr^ast, land owned but not loved, see the ndser's at* 
tltude in Balzac's Knginie OranM (p. 30). The Hwang family 
is in decline is another arlstoci:aic family In Chekhov's The 
Cherry Orchard (p» 69). Chekhov's Peasanii (p» 71) offers a 
picture couiparablo to l^uck's or Steinbeck's pictures of famine, 
struggle, and hard tlnu'ii* 

KHlTIOXs Pocket l^ooks C-lll, 35^ 
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Ctider6ti, pieudonrm for Pedro Culder^n At U Biim» 
Ute 13 A DREAM (U VIDA ES SUENO), 1635| M pages. 

8,^anUh« Thm-act tragleomedjr, « parable or| tie Ulueiotk 
. of reaHt/ and the reality of inuftlon. 

IMPOHTANCBi The reputation of this plar le prodigious for 
lie eorioui and mora] idtent and for the thecue it states. It will 
offer maty eoropatatlve bases, It is, however, dull reading) the 
Spanish dramatic (ontentioi^s are rtgid, and to the modem 
reader the characters and situations are uneonVbelng* It Is 
more eteltlng to talk about than to read. 

AUTHORi Ca1der6n (1600-1681) ivaa h soldier^ priest, and 
author^ like his eontemporarx Lope de Vega, but he was a 
more rigid writer and ehose univerynl themes instead of the 
natlonaliattc ones that Vega favored* Th^ Pfodigioui UdfficioH 
(16S7) is Irell known for its statement of the Faust themes 
of Qoethe (p. HO) juad Christopher Marlowe. 

E£€UM£i Prince Slglsmondo la kept eaptire all his life be^ 
cause propheey stated that he would overthrow Kis father the 
king and become a prime forea of evil released on the world. 
The king, deetding to test the truth of the prophee}^, has him 
brought to court drugged. When Siglsmundo awakens, he be- 
haves wild 1/ and atteihpta murder and rape, so he is returned 
to hlfi dungeon and is told that his real ezperienees were no 
noorc than a dream. However, the evil that he la convinced he 
has done, even In dream, so works upon hlin that when he is 
trul^ released br a political coup, he la reformed and can con « 
trol his passions. Having conquered himself rather than his 
father, Sigismundo Is ceded the crown. The question of the 
pla/, then, is whether life is a dream and death the awaken- 



The verse, always a. trmtatton problem, is Ailed with 
interesting images of^the dualSi^ture of maiii caught between 

life and dream, existence and death. 

COMPARATIVB: See Pirandello (p. m) for another dramatic 
expression of the theme j Richters The WaUti of Kronc$ ex« 
amines the idea In a modern novel (p. 207). Kafka la Mei^- 
morphotis (p. 202) and T^e Trio? (p. 204) twists the theme 
into nightmare. Thurber*s *'The Secret Life of T^alter Mltty/' a 
wise story, turns Calder6n's theme into pathetic comed/. The 
idea of a dream changing a man's character (in the ease of this 
I drama dreatn would have to be put in quotea) is m old one, and 
E thematic sequences may be worked out: Jacob and his vision 
of the heavenly ladder, Joseph dreaming In Potlphar's prison in 
^ Testament, Aeneas* dreams that direct his actions, and 
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io on, Tbe queiUoo of *'WhAt ii truthT that ^tnergoi here U 
A motif b AfcutngAwa (p, B) atid eomparlsotis «uggoated there, 
Slgismundoi eoafualon betv^een reality and dream ii the tnater* 
Ul for Certantei In Don Q%ix^ie (p. ^1) afid down throogb 
modera Uterature*e Beekett, Mdtoiu Diet, for eiample« 

TRANSLATIONt By DenU MaeCartby, Ja Tlkm C?«ir<e flfpOftf 
iih I^lcyi, Waablngton Square Pre^a W'660, COt; indudea Lopf 
de Vega*a Th$ Sheep Well (FMenie Ove}una, p. 381) and Rojal 
2orilta*i yofte bejitath the King, 
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Camui, AlbtH, THE FALL (U CHUTE), 1956; 147 pages. 

IVencb. A short novel in (he form of n dramatic monologue. 

IMPORTANCE: One of the major literary statements on man*a 
condition in a modem world that seems to den; beliefs or 
galdepoftts. 

AUTHOR J Camus, born in Algeila in 1013 and killed in an atato 
accident near Paris In 1960, studied philosophy, v?as a news- 
paper reporter and editor for a Paris publishing house> edited 
the underground newspaper CombiU during the Ocnnan occupa* 
lion of France, and was aivanlcd tho Nobel Priate In 1957* 
Other works include The FUgye and The Stranger, both included 
here* 

RESUME I In a run-down Aiustcrdam waterfront saloon, Ola* 
mence, ex-lawyer from Paris, serves as "judge-penitent,'' button- 
holing customers, telling them how ho has sinned, and, by clcter 
extension of his confession, lududtng his listeners as likewlso 
guilty, Climence Is a sardonic exhibUlonJst, but in brillant mon* 
ologuo ho manages to draw all of us into his broad distaste 
for humanity, his picture of sclMove as the governing force 
of soetety/ In his confession ho tells of the night when he 
crossed a bridge of the Seine and saw a woman about to leap; 
a few steps further on, ho heard the splash and the weakening 
cries tor help but kept on walking, This experience is the 
crucial point after which comes his gradual moral and spiritual 
decline. U is not a pleasant book, but it is strong, compelling, 
and challenging. Unfortunate^ , It U also not for the general 
reader, since it holds up to srorn some accepted pretences of 
virtue, and some of the points made about lex and reUglon will 
not be acceptable to many, 

COMPARATIVE? Man's fall in Milton's Pcradise lost comes 
more from Satan than fronx man; here his fall comes from 
himself as a creature of delusion, as Clanaence is. Coleridge*s 
"The Rime of the Ancient* Mariner" and Dostoevsky's ^'The 
Dream of a Ridiculous Man" (p. 97) have narrators withi m^S' 
slanlc urges to confess, and Coleridge's navrator judges his 
audience in the same manner as Clamcnce does, Dostoevsky's 
}%oin frm Vndetgt&und (p, 100) is a similar lengthy confession 
and self-examination. 

The narrative method ot The Faltf as we have indicated, is 
c^ose to Browning's dramatic monologue (other extensions of 
I the monologue dev<<»A «rc In StrlndbergV The Stronger, p» 351, 

: and" In Cocteau'a The Human Voice, p» 80). 

Tlr-p^p'IpJ^s By Justin O'Brien, Vintage V-223, |1.66, 
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Camw, AlbcM, tilE PUCUE (LAPEStE), IHSi m pag«l. 

Frenctk nofcl laid In Orati. The plague Is aliego>ric9l ftiid 
T<iim to France's mdral degeneration and to tbe Natl 
occupation duHng World War IL^ 

IMPOBTANCEt A eerloud, redeetlve, fascinating stud; of n&ii* 
: kind In a state of siegei tts moral deternUnaale and outcomes. 

AUTHOftj l^e th0 p. 

RESUMKj In remarkaWo passages the rapid assauU of pestl!e&e« I 
Is described as It invades a provincial, aelf-satlsfied tom The 
narratori though adding his own commentSp pictures the rise 
of the epidemic through the obactvatlons of conscientious Dr, 
: RUuK, Oraiid, and Jeari Tatrou the diarist, A gallery of mem* 
/ orabJe characters is IntfOduced to add ^gnlflcatice to the prlav i 
cipai obserratlonst Cottard, an outsider tn soelety and a petty ; 
raclceteer» wio attempts suicide, later tries to become a frioiid ; 
to every ohe, tiirnl stnuj^gler of contraband into the quarantined - 
" town, and at last goes down fighting the police in a burst of 
insnnlty. Grand )ii n would-be author, whose nicety never allows 
him to go bc>*ond the first setitence of Ws j?roJected opus, Eatn* 
bert, a JcurnaHst who accldentaUy enters Ora»i miAes one In* 
tolvcd attempt to escape before deciding to settle in ftBd endure 
this common misfortune of humanity. Father Panetoux Is the 
voice of Chrlstiah conscionce, escpressihg Ood'a judgment. There 
U also the tameless old man who spits at cats, syniptomatlc of 
human quirks and persistence. Uven the story of MeursauU 
{The Stranger^ p. 65) is mentioned in the city of Or an. 

The allegorical clement of this work, wherein "the whole town 
was running a temperature," refers to the spiritual turpitude of 
France and conlcmporary society j the bubos of the plague» for 
. , ' fnstance, are labeled "stigmata/* Endurance^ the first state of ; 
France after the collapse, finally turn$ into panici lawlessness, 
looting, and bribery. Hut through every event of this comtnon 
suffering the narrator; observesj '*Ko longer were there IndMdv 
ual destinies; only a coilcctlve destiny, made of plague and the 
emotions shared by all/* 

Tarrou dies. Dr. RleuVs wife, sent off to a sanitarium before 
the oulbrealc of the pJaguo, also dies. The; people, once the, 
pestilent la ended, return to being what they were before, /'and 
this was at once their strength and their innocence/* 

COMPAtlATlVEi Rieux is a man like ftivUre in Saint-Exup^ry's 
SUffht Flighi (p. 807)^ figiting unfllneWngly to win a losing 
battle. The general situation of humanity faced with emergency, 
troubles that bring out its innate ^^ualHy and capacity. Is thit 
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, uQftb!« to write Ujrdbd th« blUAl ienUuea IkU thMtoHr^rt/ U 
mt\m Mr. Diek ia D^vli Om^ffM^ OUrtr Tmeh wotki 
writUn during the oeoopAtiofi idtb tbtnt^ dlituit^d poUtleU 
tad prop&fimdbtU r^fere&M IneUd^ AnonUhV /fiNp^ 

,<p, io)v :■■ ; 

TRANSUTiOKi By StuaM OUbert, Ufod^hi UbfAfy Colligii 
EdlHoii T it, 
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104lSi 15ipftge9. ■* 

' Ffench. Camus* flrst novel, a eool bat blttcf Indictment of 
loclety, 

lMi*0)fttANCEi A Rcml exlatentlaUsl look at man's ipOaltiOtt lii : 
Iho warlJ and the possibUUy of Mi fight against worn out eocW 
tontentiotjaj an early example ot tho gro^v^ng Uteralur^ of 
personal revolt, 

AXJTHORi Bee The FaU, p. 68, 

RKSUMKs McursauUi a young clerk, learns of hU tnotberVi: 
doftth and thereafter eowmits some Indiscretions which seem 
inslgdlflcaut to Wm because he la behaving naturally and with* 
out social pretense— he smokes a cigarette before bis mother's 
coffin, be falls to weep during the funeral, be picks up a new 
girl friend, MaHe, the day after the funeral and takea her to a 
comic film. Shortly afterwards, he befriends the derelict Ray* 
oiond In a quarrel with an Arab and, In ab unprenoedltated and 
almoat absurd Incident, kills the native. For this he la placed on 
trial but soon discovers that lawcr, Judge, jury, and society are 
trying him not primarily tor the murder he has committed but 
for his attitude and behavior at hia mother's death. Ho la sen- ^ 
tenced to die, and In the second part of the novel ho recoucUes 
aomcwhat his bewilderment with humanity and his love for 
life and the world. The book poses the ^iuestlon as to whether 
an individual has the right to behave honestly j whether social 
laws ar* normal or abnormal, or whether the person who breaks 
them Is, In fact, at fault ' : 

Thli Js w eteUlng iiove) to teach^ Teenagers seem ImmedU 
ately to like Meutsault and to appreclato his predicament with 
sympathy. However^ the love affair with Marie and $ome avant 
garde notions about conventional morality require mature under- 
standing among students to discover the love of life beneatb 
Meursault's veneer of indifiference. 

COMPARATIVEi Of the literature of revolt, including the Par- 
able of the Prodigal Son, there is Uttle parallel for the manner 
In which revolt uses such extreme Innocence or such dire punish-, 
mentj the story of Meureatilt Is unique— he does not die fori? 
fi\9 convictions, bu^ for lack of them, In a complete and coa-: 
founding honesty, Punishment is to be meted out aa pubUi 
necessity 3 see Dostoevsky's "The Legend of the Grand Inqul*'' 
itor" (p. 08). Meursault's essential Innocence ia comparable to 
that of Hippolytua (p. lOS), The bevrilderment of the hero over- 
the unnatural trial is re£ected In Kafka's The TrUU (p, tOi)^ 
^ ^^^^ ^ nd the slow clawn of a sense of guilt Is much like Raskolnlkov's • 

7/ 
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U d^tentloD in Crim$ <m4 F^nkhnHi (p« 05). Bo^Ul bm^riijr 
U al*o tbe Uirget o« IbWtt'i pm (pp. 18WP1). Peoria 
^; UniiOQto?^ notdl (p, 987} U & ilmlUr dliioeUUd hero. 

TRAKSLATlOKr By StUark Oilberl tn VlnUg* ¥ ILfi*. Bi- 
€«)Uot| although in the tmlH laat parftgraph oi the sotd 
' la tendro luditfjreneo da mond«'* become! ^the benign lnditfer< 
rae0 ol the tudtetee/' which makes the probtem almoit ellnleal. 



Canek, K«rel inJ Jont, TME LIFE OF THE INSECTS (THE 
WORLP WE UVE IN) (EE ZlVOTA nMVEU)^ mi\ 60 piffi. 

Cce^b* Expreeslonlflilo tragicomedy \n three aets, prologue, 
and epilogue; In the technique of the beatiarXi i^hlch 
iniect* exemplify human vice* nnd virtues. 



IMPORTANCE J Social satire made »iolver3al by applying iU 
thcmea to neutral but worldwide "characters/' Written in an 
Interesting combination of verso and prose. 

AVTHOfiSj Karcl (iSDO-mS), the wore Important of this 
Cxech team, wroto this play In collaboration with his brother 
Josef and achieved fame as a satirical dramatist (BUR and 
The Makropoulos Alfair), as a short story wlter comparing 
favorably to Maupassant (karel Capek'a Painful Tales), atd 
as a novelist, in Wat itHih ih$ tfeu>U (p; 69). Karel was a 
dWerao man who traveled widely and who made a passion out 
of gardening. 

RESUMKj A Vagrant, drunlcenly wandering In the forest^ is 
suddenly able to underatahd the insect world about him. He 
ivitnesses the bcautltul life of the butterflies, who live only 
for love and wlia igtiore tbe tragedy and futility of their ex* 
istence. Ill Act llj he sympathlaies with a Chrysalis who Is 
about to emerge and who egotistically considers that all life 
U to begin with Jhis emcri^hie; itieanwhlle, around U dung 
becelca tragically Ipso their pile," a cricket is horrlblv Impaled 
by a shrike^ an ichheumpn Ay seites two charming and domestic 
crickets and feeds them Hitrln|f : to its young, and a Parasite 
closes the sequence by self'rightcously devouring everyone. In 
Act 111, the P,nU lead their frantic lives In the -'Interests of 
tho Whole" iv'hilo a bUi^d coiSwafn b^ats thecadenco of their war 
chant; at last the ants enter into a war against a nelghborli[ig 
colony which disputed a ,rlght'Of»way between two blades of 
grass- The Vagrant's parallel commentary here Is '*Dig 
trenches,/ Root yourself in clay, hurrah, an attack In extended 
order./ At the double over stacks of corpses, tlx bayonets,/ 
Titty thousand dead, to capture/ Twenty yards of latrinea/- 

- lo tM epilogue, the Chrysalis daally emerges to join the moths, 
whose entire idea of the world Is tbe whirl of constant motion, 
the Chrysalis, who had promised all through her birth struggle 
to impart rare and important words to the world, whirls 
around a few tinics and dies, thute» Death comes also to the 
Vagrant. Ills corpse is didcpvercd % a ^^W who says 

the usual: "Anyhow, his troubles aro over/' and then life^ flows 
on around tho Vag ran t-^a girl sings on her way to scho^l^ an 
^/ aunt carries a baby to a baptism, and the Woodcutter ah* 

^1 ^ nces that it is a beautiful day. 

^3 
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COMPARAtiVBt QMlHm*$ TrmU (the Hooyubnto epiaodei) 
And Oeorgo Orw«lVt AMmd Farm (p. £71) m <amUUt ettunptec 
of tho beast /able wbkh the Capek^ are usinir here. However, 
the Capcks* treatment is more pathetic and compawlonale, evea 
thotsgh a completely ftetflsb world Is drawn. The uneoxnpromialng 
hdtrcd of war hulMs fhematlcall/ from Euripides' Th$ Trojan 
Woirnn (p. 113) to Remarque's All Quiet on ih$ WeiUtn Front 
(Jt^f note luntr^stioDi for eompanlon sttadies tmder these 
(entries. 

TRANStAtlONj By Paul Selver in Button's InltrnotiontA 
Modem Ph^i, Ko» 11.35 j includes Strlndberg's Ladu JuHe, 
nauptmanns HanneU, Cocteau's The In/ern^ Machine (p. Sl)« 
and Chlarelli's The Ma^tk and the Face, all by other translators. 
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Cipeki Ktrel, WAR WITH THE NEWTS (VAtKA 8ML0KY)» 
1936/ 241 page*. 

Cmh. A novel of jpolltlcAl latlrc aimed pattlculat]/ at 
maa'i peaehant for etploUlngr the boaatlea of nature. 

IMPORTANCE i One of a long lino of auch polUko-BOclal aatlreii 
like aH tho good ones, it goes boyond the conftnei of mer^ 
fclcncc flclloQ. - 

AUTHOKt See Th^ Uh of /ni«<i, p. 67. 

BKSUMEt A tradofj Van Toct), dlseoveri ft varJely of ealamandor 
with hamU and InteUigonee, living under tbo <ca off Australia, 
Ito uses these nents for pearl fishing and seeds colonies all 
over the tadfic. When big business hears of the labilities of 
tbts eheap and subhuman labor, a new sort of slave trafile is 
formed, and finally commercial hatcheries are established, The 
newts are used for evor:r putp)Sd InctudLng that of professional 
soldieiing. Kvonlually they outnumber people in the world; 
fl former army sergeant (obviously HUlere&^ue) org&nltes them 
Into a strong submersWe, subversive movement against society* 
Mankind Is doomed by Its own greed, destroyed by the monater 
It has fostered. 

This seems like a bit of selence flcllon. However, the social 
linpUcations make It an Interesting and perhaps Important work. 
tl makes fascinatintr readlngi though the first sections of the 
novel are episodic and move slowly* 

COMPARAtlVBi n. 0/ Wells* The ^f'ar o/ ih$ Worlds makes an 
interesting comparlsonr Wells, however, does tjot see society 
destroying itself, since tho menace ho selects is eiterlor to the 
Mrtb. Closer, perhaps/in its picture of a society (the newts) 
orijaiiittng Itself and becoming socially conscious is Anatole 
France's Pen^win WaacJ (omitted from thl$ book because of 
Its assodftllott with complex historical and social events purely 
rrcttchi and difficult to one unfamiliar with the periods it 
covers). For the study of a normally subject race as tbe 
dominant one, a comparison may bo tnade with Swift's Gulliver's 
Travels^ Book IV on Brobdingnagia, or with Orweirs Animol 
Fam (p, 2n)^ Allegorical science fiction, such as 0. S. Lewis* 
Out Of th$ SiUni p\4net aad P^relctidra, also offers comparative 
treatment 6f "animal" society in contrast to human a. 11ie 
brooding, desperate quality of thought and writing in Capck's 
novel find many echoes In Huj^tcy's World, For 

finother intersodat conflict projected Into tho future, see Or- 
wells KineUeii iSighty-l^o^r <p. 273)* CapeVs hatred 6f war 
finds paralle;s in Remarque (p. 205) and Euripides (p. 10&). The 

O ploltatlon of a lower order of society (if we may regard 
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> tt« Mi?U M i\ieh) li A theme In SUlnbeek'i th4 Pml (t. Hi) 

tod Other eoDiparlflans suMt'»teil In that entry. 

- TRANflLAtldNi fejf M. nua WenlUriU, Bimtata Booki Pai*. 
«0^» With i&trdductloa hr Lewli Oatmett. 



Cervnnlei, Miguel de, DON QUIXOTE, Pi. h 1605) Pt. Ih i6»| 

Spanish. A novel DioekioK novels of cbivalr/i but not 
ttOcUng ctivaJry iteelf. 

tMPOBTANCBt Of the world's truly great novels, perhaps th^ 
most seldom taught, regrctUbly. The novel genre mfvy^ell 
have begun with Don Quixoi0, as we understAnd the noTcl how 
to be on exploration of (he interior life; it stands as a bridgri 
between the medieval period and our times} in Saneho and I 
Quixote it summarizes the two characters and twin desires of j 
alt mankind. It Is a droll and amusing novel and an adventure ! 
story at one and the same time. Perhaps the length has madej 

y ; it formidable for secondary teacWngi but we feel that even! 

m-:--- Some of D^n <)uixot^ Is necessary and better than none. 

AtlTUOH: Cervantes (1C47-1616) was born the son of a poor' 
Spanish surgeon. He saw action in Italy^ ^as captured by 
the Moors, and became the slave of a Creek profiteer* In an* 
other enJUtment, he was injured fighting the Portuguese and 
retired to a writing career that was disappointing and un« 
profltsble, 

RESUMKi The Biory U probably known to evorjone: i)lder)v 
Don Quixote's mind is u&hinged by reading too many Tomances 
(v*oinpare Knima Bovary)rbut at the same time he perceives 
evil in the world and the need for a knight-errant to attack It, 
Refurbishing the rusty armor In fcls attic and engaging the 
- : . stout little Saucho PantS for his mule-mounted squire, the Bon 
> sets out to free the world of its troubles. He mUtakea wind< 
mills for giants* He ^ts free from a chain gang a mlseuble 
mw of cutthroats. He adopts as Ms Hege lady and ideal a 
mythical Dulclnea, the name of a scullery girl from near his 
home town, and fights terrifically In her' honor. Pinallyj a 
friendly student named Carasco dresses in armor, defeats the 
poor tired Don,~and orders him honorably to retire from knight* 
errantry. 

Insanity does not entirely charaeteriKO Quixote's condition in 
Ms adventures. A real awareness of the dangers destroying 
mankind exUts in the Doii*a cloudy .mind. Sancho, the hard* 
headed pritctlcal man, wavers with doubts about tbe Don's mad* 
ness, or the sense, sanctity, and enrichment of their purpose 
f . but finally is himself' changed and even comes to believe par tlolly 
i ; . ia his master's purpose* The problems in Von Quixoie emerge M 
'f'l :^ what la real and what dfoamed or imagined, and what is good 
and what evil, and the difi^ctiUy mankind has la recognizing 
© J. The Don's Joust with the world is thus comle and Irtgle. 
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Cmkcr*! iDtroducUoa to thU edition bns mucti more io 
Ikud U vvorlb S»d$pDa(l€Dt itudy. 

^; COMPARATIVE! A (jummar/ of Aittiidis, lh« novel whose cblv 
fcirU ftud rldkxiloui! cjcccstjci inspired Cervantes to vvrlto Don 
QuieoU ^ni ^Mch ixcltod Us loro into Ms <)uc8t, migbt bo 
r^adt or ftelcctiooB irom faiiUatlc adventures in Malory's X« 
itorte d'Arthur (p. 233). Bomo of the ridleulous aspects of out* 
worn chivalry may be j?ahicd f rom White s The Once FuinH 
King \p, 403) aad Mark Tw&lii'a A Connecticut Y<jinU$ King 
ArihUf'i Couri 875). Then combine theso elementa with a 
good pl«aro«que novel» aueh aa Lataritlo 4c Tcma (p, 225) > and 
you will bare some picture of Suncho (the alter ego of Qulsote) 
and the dying* crumbling Spain agalnat which this tragieomedy 
$ ii enacted* CeUiiinc^ (p;$01) li valuable for period lufomuktion, 
The practical Sanclio comparoJ to the heroic Don finds some 
echoes in Shaw's ^rmifl?id t?i<i/<j» (p. 32J). A look at chaoglng 
master-scrvriht rclatlonahlps may be found In Tohtori M<uter 
and i/oH (p, 36$)i Another itatetueat of the theme of ''What is 
r^a|f * is la Calder^n's lAfe U a Dream (p, 60). 

Flaubert's Mi^^amc BM;<irv (p. 116) likewise deraonatratea the 
vicious ettecU ct romat»tle reading as a preparation for living 
in a realistic world. 
|gM There is no complete comparison for Don Quixote, It stands 
;^jH|:alone and supreme. The vitality of the work often leads critics 
ilito suggest analogues; of which Jim ^nes's Fhicto end I (p. lOS) 
' way ^vell be one. 

THAN8LATI0N J Sin<fO we Ihlnk an abridgement regrettable 
X^but suitable, wo suggest the translation by Charles Jarvlj, 
Us edited by Lester 0, Crocker^ Pocket Library PL-617j 60^ 8am- 
i|:;,uel Putnam's translation in The PoriahU CmanU^, 'Vikkiig 
i^^P'iSIf ♦1.65, summarltes omissions, an4 this edition includes 
|S|gseveral Cervautes novellas. 
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ChlitilMOt Adulbert voit« PETER SCUlEMIHt» }81i| 69 p«gei. 
Oermao uofella; i^xAinpte of fantaa^ io romaQtleiam, 



IMPORTANCE t ThU noTelta Is Intmsttng for iU wdra and 
improbable events it chronicles, the paMlonato and moraliBtie 
manner of the storytellingj Its status between the Faustlon 
"deal'WUh'thc^'devU" theme and modefD selence £ctioU| and 
the \Ta; Chamisso tied In the elements of romanticism i super* 
natural events, lovo for nature and descriptions of savage and 
pletures<)ue landscapes, a hopeless love atfalr, intense griefs 
travels in strange and far-dung couhtrles, and*~ientlmenta1 
uioraltsm. 

AUTHOR^ Chamlsso, born 175 J In France, fled to (Jermany to 
escape the French Revolution. Later, serving in the Prussian 
army, hd fought his cm country, The rest of his life was 
a continual back and forth visit between his native country 
and his adopted one— he himself i^ns a Peter Schlemlh), o 
shadowless being, trying to find himself. Finally, ho became 
a member of (he German Academy of Science, renalned in 
Germany, and died there in 1838, a respected poet. 

RE8UMEJ Peter Schlemlhl teUs his own story to Chamisso irfi 
the form of letters. Seeking employment^ Peter makes the 
acfiualntanco of a sorcerer who brings forth any object desired 
from his capacious coat pockets. For a magte purse which cau* 
not be emptied, tho magician (the devil, of course) buys Peters 
shadow, rolls It' up; and puis it in his pockei, Peter is happy 
with his wealth and speeds It lavishly, but he finds himself 
shunned by his fellow men when they notice that he is shadow- 
less. He is forced to live only at night or in^hflde. He falls 
in love with the beautiful Mina, but their engngcment is broken 
when his secret Is revealed to her parents by Peter's unfaithful 
servant, Rascal. Peter meets the deyil again, wrestles with 
him for his shadow, and attempts to strike a new bargain and 
regain his property, but In valm Now an outcast frotA all 
men, Peter leaves his faithful servant, Beudeli and wearing a 
pair o/ magic seven-leaguo boots spans continents and oceans 
in restless wanderings (the Fiylng Dutchman theme). He 
becomes ill and is nursed back to health in a hospital dedicated 
in his name by faithful ncndcl and the now-widowed Mina. 
Peter writes the lesson of his life to Chamisso: "Remember, 
my friend, while you live in the world to treasure firat your 
shadow and then your money**' 

COMPARATIVE! The F<\usi theme we have already mentioned) 
rJowe's Ttag^dy of Dr. PQUsha, Hawthorne's "Young Good- 
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^ WHO Browhj" and even one Instauce from Andrit's Thi Bridge on 
th$ Prtna (p. IB) use \he dG^l*wlth*ttic*devn theme. The eiosest 

. rvlatlra to Cbniiil^jiO'* story \% probuLty V^elW The InvUihh 
Man <p. 401). »Olhcr examples of MmftatleUiu m Oo^the*i 
Th$ BotfOWi of Young WeMcr (p. 14S) und the outUnAUh 
Qotbic work of Walpole, The C^tle of Oitcnto (p. 395)^ in iirbicti ] 
tvc find those clifiTiiPtcrlstlf ilevlcea of romajitlcism noted undvf 
'*Jmportnnce,'^ 

TaANKLATJOXj })y Leopold von t^jivenstclu.Wcrniclm, \u 
Three Great Cldesks, Art HU9, ♦1.45, Incliidea M^rlm^eV 
A Stighi MUunclerttanding {La Double niprUe)^ of a tiagU 
aud vicious cxtramaritnl love alTulr lu Pnrh in 1830, o^tea con* 
•Idefcd hU boat work, and Chekbov*a Wife for Sate, This collet 
tloii U bandsomelT' prl&tcd and edited. 
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Ch«leaabri«na, YnneoU^ntni de, ATALA and RENE^ 
1801 jina 1802 1 120 pages. 

French. Two romances of love ond jtiyatUlam In the Nei*; ; 
World, with the tears and tremblings oi that then new 
attitude called romanticism. 

IMPORTANOEt These are the notel fragments thai Franee i 
wept over in the early 1800's. Chateaubriand created charac- - 
ters of excessive nobllitx (to our minds), swept them with = 
Impossible passions, and set these creatures and emotlona 
la a wild Eden which was still obedient to Ood's first laws. 
The American student will enioy the soulful inaccuradea of 
Chateaubriand's lush descriptions, t\ith palm tree* in Kenta^ky 
and crocodiles along the Mississippi, and will be amazed at ■ 
the quaint customs Of the Muskogeos and the Seminoleft $s > 
this author reported them. 

AUTHOR t Vicomte de Chateaubriand (176W848) was torn* 
missioned in 1791 to eonio to America exploring for the North* 
> :West Passage* He spent five months In the Kew World and s 
^ was fascinated with the Indians ("children of nature"). These 4 
two sketches, intended for a long work of prose and poetry^; £^ 
called Lei Naiche^t were written in the same romantic strain ; 
as Bemardin de Saint- Pierre's Paul and VirginU^. 5 

RE8tJMEj In Aiha, old Chactas the Indian, Ren6s adoptlfe ?' 
father, tells' his European son his life's story: Chactas and 
his people are defeated in a battle with tLo Muskogces, Ho goes 
as a refug* to Saint Augustine and is there retired hy the 
Spaniard, LopCi. But Chactas wearies of civilized life, will not 
embrace Christianity, and goes back to the wjMs. Hete he ls# 
captured by the Muskogcea and condemned to bum. The lovely f ,; 
Atala> a chieftain's daughte^ frees him and goes away withi 
him. They meet a hermit in the wilderness who converts Chactas, 
Atalaj Chactas learns, Is only half Indian, for her real fathers 
was that Lopes who had befriended Chactas, The Indian maiden 
in Chactas* absence poisons herself because she took religious >^ 
tows never to lore mam Chactas and the hermit come back in ^ 
time to Join their tears to hers, and she dies, forgiving and fei 
forgiven, / ». 

In Seni^ it Is the turn of the European to tell his hlatoryi^g 
Rent's father has died, and the rich old estate parses to aB 
brother. Ho and Amelia, his sister, are cast out on the world..? 
They set up a modest home together, but from grief at the M 
miseries of the world Ren6 is driven to waiidcr furiously OTers,; 
the face of Kurbpe, Finally he and Amelia rejoin one another | 
and know happiness again, but only bttefiy. For Amelia leaves -i 
a letter on the mantel and flees to a cenveat to renounce the- 





world, P<»r.R«n* not allowed to see her. He ii premt^ bow* 
everi m she takei her vows, «nd he btAri her murmur under 
her mournloff velli "Morclful Qodi let me never riee from 
thli deathbed, and lartab upon my brother aU Ttgr bleeilDgi, 
who bai ner^r ihared guilt; paation." Jo B«n« loaea bli 
dUer and flees In grUf to the New World to find in the Wo 
the liable aatage the natural retigton wUeb Buropd hal 
lost. 

Bomantie motifa in Btni are the self pUy, the t^ari, the 
long e^nteniplatlons (amid the rugged solitudes of nature)i 
the mosaif ruins (of Oothio eaitlea), (he m/stJ^al Unguorl 
and trappings of religioni the youthfulneas, the longing for the 
farawa/ (America and its Iddians, In this ease)t ^1 thesa 
sjmptoms and longbgs hata given rise to a diagnosis of tha 
romantie age, the mai de Btn4 {^eni'n disease). 

COXfPARATlYEj Atala'a story hae sotne points of ecntnct with 
Hudson's Ou^ Uamicnf (p. 17e>, Ran<*a itory ia the matartat 
of a Oothle romanea^ aea Th4 Oa$tU of Oimt6 (p;SW) for 
sofflelhJng of the atmosphara. Another example of romanticism 
In bloom la aoethe*s The Sorrova 0/ Young Wetihet (p. 

„, for 'Wertherism" and wol ^ It^ are tersu for the aame aymp- 
;; toma, 

TftAKSIiATIONi B/ Walter J* Cobb, Signet CD.ia3, 60f 
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Chatterjce, Bankim ChancSra, KRISIINAKANTA*S WILL 
(KRISHNAKAiNTER WILL), 1878; 169 pages, 

Besgali. This novel gives a rare look at life in India in 
tiie nineteenth century as peen by a Bengali observer, 

IMPORTANCE: Included in UNESCO eollection as rorrescntative 
of Indian literature, British colonial governnit;nt does not in- 
trude into this picture of the lives of the Bengali characters; 
we get something dose to a "pure** reading of Indian behavior 
and attitudes. 

AUTHOR: Chatterjee (1838-1894) was of an orthodox Brnhmin 
family and one of the first to take his degree at Calcutta Uni- 
versity. He held Dllice in the Indian Civil Service until retirement 

RESUME: Govindalal is married to Bhramar when she is eight, 
and they live in the house of his imcle, Krinhnakanta* Bhramar 
is dark-skinned and not pretty. One day Govindalal sees the 
'.widow Rohini going to the Vanmi pool for wnter; he is attracted 
by her, and she falls in love with hini and sets out to get him. 
{Concurrrnt with this story is the involvement of Kohini with 
Haralal, Krishnakanta's eldest son, who tries by a forged will 
to acquire all his father's property that should go to Gk>vindala]. ) 

Rohini confesses her love to Govindalal. He wishes to send 
her away to avoid trouble. Rohini goes to Bhramar and tells 
her she loves !icr husband. TIio Jci)1ous wife asks Rohini to 
drown herself in the pool. Rohini ties a pitcher around her 
neck and almost suixeeds in drowning. Govindalal, seeing her 
body in the water, rescues her. Now he fnlls in love. Krish- 
nabanta changCH his will to cut Govindalnl off %vithout a rupee. 
Qovindalal and Rohini run off together. Symbolically, Govnidalal 
is gone for seven years; Bhramar shows herself ever loving 
and faithful, while i Rohini tics Govindalal to herself with every 
measure of deceit. The seven years end with Govindalal seeing 
how Rohini has used him, and he commands her to commit 
suicide. Rohini now dead, Govindalal is tried for murder but 
acquitted through bribery. He returns to his native village 
in time for Bhramar s dpath. In the epilogue, Govindalal dis- 
appears, reappearing twelve years later as a monk doing penance 
and paying honor to Bhramar's memory. 

Motivations are sometimes vague in this novel; the behavior 
of characters can appear child' ^h to Westerners; the author in- 
terposes himself as a poetic commentator at some annoying 
times* But familiarity with such an epic as the RamdytMa 
(p. 379) shows the story (compare Bhramar and Sita) and the 

^ py telling to be in the Indian tradition » 
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COMPABATIVE: The Mamdymia (p. 379) and 8hak%ntdla for 
baekgroand and attitude! ; the "Story of Savitri" from the 
Mahabhdrata fur the stock figure of the fiuthfiil wife, aa also 
the taJe of the faithful Oriaelda in The Decammn (p. 44), 
and Maapassant's novel A Woman's Life. See also Kipling a 
Kim (p. 211) to 8how hoir thia entirelj Indian riew of the 
Indian scene differs from Kipling's pieture of the aame period. 
Contemporary estimates of the Indian scene may be fonnd in 
Markandaya's Neotar in Sieve (p. 245) and Tagore't Gita»jtfli 
(p. 359). 

TKAN8LATI0N: By J. C. Gosh, New Directions #120, |L65. 
Good footnoting and attrnctive cover design. 
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CiMkfaoy, Anioit« TH£ CHERRY ORCHARD 
(VISNOVYJ SAD), 1904; G9 pages. 

Kussian. A tragedj (Chekhov caJled it a comedy) of the 
dceline of the hereditary aristocracy in Russia, symbolised 
by the cherry orchard which passes into the hands of 
Lopahin, son of serfs. 

IMPORTANTE: Chekbor uiadc a revoIutiOA in theatre by de- 
theatricalizing or playing down plot, high dramatic moments, 
and elevated heroes; he added realistic conversation that seems 
to raml)Ie, as the characters are enmeshed within themselves 
and honr the voices of others as intrusions to which > through 
courtesy, they respond. The handling of symbols, noises offstage» 
and so on, is early expreasionistic. 

AUTHOK: Chekhov (1860-1904) was from a line of serfs and 
worked his way through medical school by writing hundreds of 
short stories. Though always in delicate health and busy as 
a practicing pliysitinn among the poor, he early made hterature 
his "mistress" and became a great artist in fiction and drama* 
Other plays include The Three Sisteri^ (aristocrats eating their 
hearts out in idlent'ss and futility), Uncle Fflnj^o, and The Sea 
(lull (which has much to say about the artist in society, con- 
fronting his origins; see also Mann* p. 239). 

RESUME: Mme. Ranevaknya sella her villa at Mentone, abandons 
her unscrnpuluus, monev-grubbtiiK lover, and returns home 
bankiupt to her family e»tutc. it is heavuy mortgaged, and 
Lopahin, a business man of the new Russia and a son of serfs, 
urges her to parcel the cherry orchard into building lots. Mme. 
Ranevskaya cherishes the estate sentimentally as representing 
the old, good times: she refuses to do anything; the estate is 
auctioned off. 

Another story line: Firs, an old servant M'ho refused to be 
freed, stes his mistress* humecomiiig as a great joy and lives 
iu the illusion of past grandeur. When the estate is sold, he 
iH tu be S(*i)t off to a hospital. In the confusion of sentiment 
and regret, he never gets there but Is left behind in the empty 
big house to lie down and die. 

Another: Gayev, Mme. Ranevskaya's brother, a pleasant bi>t 
futile billiard sharks dreams up fantastic plans to redeem the 
estate, contrasting with Lopahin's practical suggestions. When 
the estate is .sold, he leaves with t!ie others, taking up a minor 
bank position, still illusorily considering himself a new "captain 
of finance." 

Then there is the story of Varya, adopted daughter; of Epi* 
Dhodoff, victim of all the little tJinoyances of life; of TrofimoT» 
y >erpetual university student — all of them affected In tha 
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erash of the old oiJcr. There is also the story of the orchard 
itself; as Firs dies alone in the unfurnished salon, we hear the 
sound of the {ir^t uxo Mon-s elrnrin^; the land. 

COMPARATIVE: Turgenevs Fathers and Sons (p. 3C9) asd 
Spring Torrent* (p. 373) give other views of the ehanging social 
order. So does Corrado Alvaro in Italy with Revolt in Asprc- 
monte (p. 14), Lampedusa in The Leopard (p, 223)^ and Silone 
with Fontamara (p. 327). See also Mjuiu'h Buddenbrooks 
(p. 236) and Tonio Krijjtr (p. 239). For a dramatic device, com- 
par« old Firs* solitary position on stage with Euripides* The 
Trojan Women (p. 112). 

TRANSLATION: Ry Stark Young. Best Plays by Chekhov, Mod- 
em Library 171, $2.45. Includes The Sea Gull, Uncle Vanya, 
The Three Sisters. 
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Chekhov, Anton, PEASANTS (KRESTJANE), 1897; 29 pages 

Russian. A t^rim novella ^tljout peasants in the years pre- 
ceding the emancipation of the serfs. 

IMPOHTANCE: This might well be the highest peak of nine- 
teenth century Russian literature. Certainly, Peasants attracted 
more attention during Chekhov's lifetime than anything else he 
wroto. It iH almost propag-anda literature and tells much of 
Russia's nuL'd for and fooling about the revolution that led 
to the prisent-day Soviet. It is powerful and uncompromising 
literature; Chekhov has fillpil it with detail with which he 
is intimately familiar. 

AUTHOR: See The Cherry Orchard, p. 69. 

RKSUMH: There is little plot. The narrative conrerna Nikolai, 
a waiter in a I;trge Moscow hotel, who fails in health and comes 
back to live with his family, the Chikildeycvs. The living pat* 
tern is communal ; Granny, father, mother, children, and in-lawa 
all share the era nipt.' d hut and the meager food and participate 
in piece labor. The men cat, drink and loaf, curse and beat their 
women. "Kckla ... found this life entirely to her taste: the 
poverty and the tilth and the incessant cursing. She ate what 
was pivcn . . . ; slie emptied the slops from the very porch, 
splash in^iT theiit fn>m the doorway and then walking barefoot 
through the puddle/* 6uch is OhekoT*s description of daily life, a 
monotonous round with now and then a hurst of excitement: a 
hut flashes into flame one night, excited and drunken peasants 
reelinpT arounrl it as if this were a feast day; the government 
official come.H to collect back t:ixes and hears nothing but ex- 
t-use,^, i/ifnorant and rambling aeounts of hardship and famine; 
the overseer confiscates the Chikildeyeva' one honored possession, 
the samovar, in lieu of rent; in a religious ceremony, "everyone 
seemed .suddenly to perceive that there is no void between heaven 
and earth, that the rich and strong have not seized everything 
yet." This scries of tableaux of peasant life takes place with 
the passion.'ite attention to nature typical of Russian writers: 
.the slow movement of the seasons and the presence of birds 
and insects (see Sholokhov, p. 325). 

CO.MPARATIVK: As propaganda, if unintentionally so, this is 
similar to Stowo'a Uncle Tom's Cabin, The picture of peasants 
is like that in Buck's The Good Earth (p. 48), but less optimistio 
and the peoplo are loss vita! (jierhaps because Buck is something 
of a romancer). Gogol's The inspector Oenertd (p. 146) has a 
humorous look at some of this raw material. See also Silone's 

i} itamara (p. 327). 
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TRANSLATION: Seven Short Novels by Chelchov, Bantam 
NC-166, 95^, translated by Karbara Makanowitzky, mth good 
individual prefaces to cacb nuvot by Gleb Struvo» Tbis is an 
excellent volume; all tlie mutcriiU is vital aud readable. Ward 
No. 6 will remind ouo of Thomaa Mann s The Magic Mountain 
and Tolstois The Death of Ivan Ilyick; it is thoughtful and 
moves slowly* My Life, concerning a bored aristocrat who tries 
througK r«rork to find meaningful in life^ is the theme of Chekhov's 
drama Tke Three Sisters and partially that of Uncle Vanya. 
In the Eavine is an intense novel of a woman who marries for 
prestige rmd power, not love; see Maupassant, A Woman's Life 
{Une V'\e) for a like story* Life in pre-revolutionary Russia 
is grimly pictured also in Dostoevsky's Crime and Funishment 



(p. 95). 
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Chekhov, Anion, SELECTED STORIES, 1884 and later; 287 
pages. 

RujisiJin. par]y short stories from Chekhovs ex- 

perimental nnccdotal style to the mature novella. Peasants 



IMPUItTAXCE: rhekhov seems to share \\\'\ Maupassant the 
luurela of jierfcQtiug the short st or,v, a.id in this short form 
Chekliov i.-j cvi'ii in on- brilHaut than in his dramas. 

.\UTIIOR: Sl^o The Cherry Orchard, jk G9. 

RESUME: Peas-anU hui been discussed on p. 70. "The Darling" 
is the story of a woi'i.jn who fills tho role of womjiii as Shaw 
Bnw her in Man and Superman: Olenka marries a man, adopta 
every intore.<?t of his, spf^aks in bis manner, and when ho dicB, 
marries another and fulfiUs her life in him in the same yraj; 
when he dies, she marries a third who again manufactures her 
opinio- tnd faiths — a fh.'irming picture of woman in the ab- 
strnt-t. "The Kiss" tells of a young captain in an artillery 
company; when he and his fi-Uow officers are invited to a gen- 
frals houHC, the yountj I'aptain wanders accidentally from the 
ball into a stateroom and there in the dark receives a kiss from 
a vvomajj he does not knew — nor does he ever icnow; and the 
^'xpcrieuce so takes him that nothing else in his life ever assumes 
the same importance. "At Sea — A Sailor's Stoiy" is an anec- 
dote of tlm betrayal for money of a young bride by her new 
husbnnd, i* minister, and is kept from being a terrible tale by 
the pity and shainu of Chekhov's rough young sailor boy who 
nnrratr's it. "lie Tn Jer^tood'* confronts a gunning, ignorant 
pea^^::rlt under utrt.st for shooting a bird out of reason — he is 
a <'ompulsive hunter, one m ho just cannot stop — with a red-nosed 
gamekeeper who mocks his ignorance and threatens him, but who 
suddenly understands that the compulsion to hunt is no worse 
than his own compulsion to drink and turns the peasant free. 
This is only part of the wide range of stories in this splendid and 
unusual collection; it is pleasant to find some stories other 
than the "classic" ones wc expect to find in a Chekhov anthology. 

COMPARATIVE: Click hov's stories are themselves comparisons, 
as tbc woman Olcnka is a diH'erent Olcuka, yet still the same, 
every tinje she marries; and as tlie gamekeeper compares himself 
to Pavel in "He Understood." For ctjually interesting pictures 
of RuHsian peasant life, however, nee the Tolstoi and Turgenev 
entries (p. 364 and p. 369) in tliis volume, and Sholokovtf 
ijiagailicent And Quiet Flows the Don (p. 325). 



(p. 71). 




•^'NSLATION: Ann Dunnigana is in the Chekhov flavor, 
y^^ net Classic CD-37, 50^. 



fit tlSACHEEB' OUiDE to WOILD LlTWUTVWB 

Cheriiyihiviky, N. Cm WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 
(CH TO bELAT^) , 1 803 j 354 |g jca 

Hasslan tiovol. An ''uQCDnnuoA tmti** am) a ''new woman" in 
; aromiwce that 8:inalUM mi ovolutlonory Hussia. 

IMPORTANCE? This cljatty work, wlios« protagonUts ivork by 
rmoii Jnslcad of tradiUon, convention, and conventional love, 
and whose heroine sets up a workers' commune. Is tbo nthlllsm 
in ficiion and construct! venes.^ that B.izarov only managed to 
talk about (see Turgmvi Fathen end Sons, p. 869), 

AVTHOKs Chernya ievsky (3823 ldS9) had a university education 
in theology, but bis literary work, as for the Journal Tlia Oon» 
imp^atif, was designed to advance social reform. By 1862 bla 
advoeajcy had bnrn so effective thnt he vos imprisoned in St. 
Peteraburg and there wrote this novdi his only one. Another 
trial eilled him for twenty-four years to Siberia] after lix 
years he was allowed to return to hts birthplace, where he died. 

REStJME I Though Cherrfyshevsky starts his novel with I.opukhov's 
arranged "suicide," the story begins with Vera Roaalsky, captive 
of a domlnooHng, usurous, wlne-bSbblng mother, Aletev*.ia, who 
la trying to force Vera into a profitable marriage vlth the 
wastrel Storeshnlkov. Terrible plots, subplots, and tnacMnations 
take place aitlie family's tutor, Lopukhov, form an intellectual 
and humanitarian attachment for young Vera, thwarta her 
mother's plans, marries Vera surreptitiously, and takes the girl 
out of her "basement" life, There begins an unusual marriage, 
Lopukhov gives up his study of medicine and puts his varied 
talents to commcrcinl uses. Vera, after some little time of 
contentment, organizes a profit shnring dressmaking shop, Much 
respect but little love is shown between the young pair; their 
domestic arrangements seem as if "two families live for econ- 
omy** sake in one and the eame apartment." They discuss prob- 
lems endlessly and abstractly. At last, as a result of one of 
the three prophetic dream & coming to Vera^ It Is revealed to 
her that she no tongcr loves Lopukhov; Lopukhov, after a series 
of nice diplomatic moves, turns her over to her new attachment, 
his best friend the doctor Kirsanov, then arranges his own 
''suicide" and disappearance. Rakhmctov, tbo "uncommon wai" 
(they all are, for that matter), handles all the details, guided 
by reason, mysticism, and strength. In the new marriage, Vera 
eontltiues to develop independently ns beforej she enters medl* 
eSne aa one of the first female doctors; her commune dress shop 
multipUea Into a chain, 

8o Chernyevsky illustrates his message for Russia: "Elevated 
natures , , , Now, It is posslMe for you to become e<^ual8 "Of tte 
Y jom i represent, provided you will work for your irttellec- 
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tuul and moral development. » . . Come up from your caves, my 
friends^ ascend; It is not no difficult/' 

COMPARATIVE: Vera as the new woman" is reminiscent of 
Yevdozia in Turgenav'a Father and Sons (p. 369) ; LopukbOT and 
Kirsanov both resemble Bazarov in that novel. The scUeming 
old mother Alezevna is kin to Celestina (p. 301 and the ye- 
latioi'Bhip of mother and daughter is similar to th;; matriarcbj — . 
of Perez Qald68' Dona Perfecta (p. 279) or Garcia Lorca's The 
Bour<f of Bemarda Alba (p» 126). Tbe realistic self -sacrifice 
of characters in this novel makes an attitiidinul contrast with 
the rjmontic self-sacrifice of Goethe's personages in The Sor- 
rows of Young Weriher (p» 142). 

TRANSLATION: By Benjamin R. Tucker, revised aiul abridged 
by Ludmilla B» Turkevich, Vintage V-723, tl 25, 





7f tiACBtas', GutDft to Wcau> Litrnttru 

Chlkntiiiitiu Motixaemort, THE DATTLES OF COXINGA 
(KOKUSENYA KAS$EN)t 1715{ 74 pages. 

'-apa&es^ puppet theatre { hlatorieal drama In fir^ aeti aad 
seventeen settingfl. 

IMPOBTAKOEt TLls play demoustratos the great possible range 
of theatre T?hea Independent of the realistic conventions of the 
Western ttage. The narrator^ describing imposslbto And super* 
natural elemcntsr makes a combination of eple agd drama. See 
also neit entry, The Love Sukides at SonezakU 

AUTHORi Chikamatsu was born In 1C53 of a minor samurai 
family. H'* failed In attempting to follow the careers of arms, 
service at court, and trade. At thirty he began writing drama 
and found himself esteemed. Ho died in 1725. 

HKSUMK: As Lady Knsci is about to give birth to the son of 
the Chinese Emperor, El Tfiten betrays the Chinese army to 
the Tartars. The Emperor and Lady Kasel are killed. The 
loyal minister Qo Simkei saves the Princess Sendan and delivers 
the royal son by Caesarifin section with his sword; then to hide 
Hhat ho has donej he kilts his own newly honl child and places 
It in tlift t-nvogcd woDib» China falls to the Tartars. Byflkakan, 
wife of Qo Sankci/ i!ghts like a man as she takes Princess 
Sendan safely to Japan. Go Saukel secretes the little royal 
baby and goes uito hiding in China. As Princess Sendan i^nd 
Ryukakan gain the coast of Jap^Uj they meet and beg aid of 
the flshorraan Watfinni, later to be called Coxlnga. Inspired by 
their plight and encouraged by bis old father, Ikkan,- WatOnai 
goes to China to save the Empire. Watdnai now becomes Codings 
after vanquishing a hostile armyj with the aid of his niothei 
he gains the aid of Knnki and bis army; but to gain this aid 
both Kankl's wifo (Coiinga's half-sister) and Coiinga'a mother 
stay themselves. The course of the play covers seven years* 
actfon, as Coxinga, Krvnkl, and Jkkan fight their way to victory 
over the Tartars and the crown h restored to the rightful heir, 
the baby whom Go Sankei delivered and protected during the 
bloody years. 

Involved In' the heroic action are gods and spirits, bombastic 
speeches, ^ihocklng deeds, and seldom a dull moment. The poetry 
is beautiful, eoinjile^x, and allusive — but Donald Kceno explicates 
it with fascinating footnotes. TMs Is an epic as much aa a 
play. The bloody band- to-hand combats and tho pompous boast, 
ing of tho niitltary heroes, filled with genealogy and appeals 
to the gods, remind m strongly , of the ^Vcstern epics. 

The complicated east is relatively easy to keep identidcd 
since the scenes are short, and the narrator reminds us with 
O jnals. 
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COMPARATIVE; The Iliad; the later parts of the Aeneid as 
Aeneas battles Turnuii. For a complete contrast, see the active 
role of women in war (iro/ttrast with Euripides* The Trojan 
fPomsn, p. 112) and the heroic example which they set their 
men. Note also the rola of women who accompany their men 
in their wanderings, something we fi^d in the Indian epics (the 
Eam^yt ^ p. 379, and the Mahabh&ratd) but nowhere In 
Western literature except in the medieval romances. The thjme of 
knightly honor finds many national expressions; see Comeille's 
Le Cid (p. 90) for other suggestions. 

TRA^'SLATIOX; By Donald Keene, Four Major Flays of 
ChikamatJtu, Columbia Paperback #53, $1.95. For more of 
tliis writer and trans! lor, the hardbound volume. The Major 
Flays of Chikamat3u iNew York: Columbia^ 1961) contains 
seven other dramas. 
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CUkamatiu Monueinon, HIE LOVE SUICIDES AT SONE* 
SiAkl (SONEZAKl SillNiU), 1703] 17 page». 

J&pMtM puppet theatre (Jiniti), a tragedy in three Menei. 

■ ■ ■ > ' 

t^POBTAKCBt Like the teeUaaie lagM (p. fi67)i Jap&oeie 
drama of this period developed in isolatloni borrowing some 
•toHes, pblloaoptiy, and ehar&etere from China but formaHzing 
them in ingrown oatlve conrntioa* Cbikitmateu wrote for the 
puppet theatre which has now attnost disappeared except for 
euitural revivals. Thus we have a doubly remote vehicle for 
the study of a straoge and beautiful literary formalism, bis 
portrayal of a still feudal Japan* Chlkamatsu wrote as pro* 
. ilfteally as, for example, Lope de Vega (pp. 3di^84) in Spain. 
His draniatle lines were carefully worked and polished as liter- 
ature. Of the two types^;of drama that he wrote* historical 
and domestic, and this one is the latter, he often seUed a con- 
temporary event for his subject matter but found within it unl* 
verw^l and timeless emotions within the grasp of every culture. 

AUTHOR} See The Batilei cf Ccxinga, p. 7e. 

RKSUMEt A modest hero (the modern unheroio hero) Tokubei, 
a traveling salesman for soy sauce, owns the love and loyalty of 
Ohatau, a courtesan. Tokubei's master admires the young man 
and gives his mother a loan of a thousand dollars so that Tokubei 
may marry his niece. Tokubei, unwilling, breaks oft with his 
master, wrests the thousand dollars from his grasping mother, 
and plans to return It. However, Kuhelji, a profligate oil mer- 
chant, borrows the thousand from Tokubei, pleading a business 
emergency, and refuses to return it. Tokubei and Ohatsu grieve 
over the situation, since either marriage or bankruptcy threatens 
- their continued relationship. In a bodily encounter, Kuheiji 
openly refuses to acknowledge the loan and accuses Tokubei 
of having forged his seal, his signature. Beside themselves with 
grief, Ohatsu and Tokubei agree to go off together and to die 
for love. A touching and poetical scene shows Ohatsu stealing 
away from her house of courtesans, sheltering and protecting 
Tokubei. They go together to the Soneknzl shrine, talking love, 
faith, and beauty to one another in reassurance. There, by 
nighty they tie themselves to a tree that they may not wince or 
show^dlshonor, and Tokubei kills Ohatsu with bis dagger and 
cuts his throat with Ohatsu's razor. 

The action and emotions of the puppets are described by a 
narrator in quite a modern manner (see Wilder's Our Tom)* 
While the motivations and the extremes of action may take 
some irflttlng used to, the story and characters become vivid 
Y as one understands the social conventions, the concepts 
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6i hOQor« and 90 on, n'hlch the translator makes elear id > 
brilliant Introduction, 

COMPARATlVKi The fceUtig* of the two ymwg lovers are not 
Impossible to a believer In Romo and Juliet, It is difficult to 
flad comparatives for a literature that did grow up in isolatloti. 
Intereftting at least U the similar basic attitude toward hofior 
Ihot feudal Japan and Western lltctntura shared In Its knlgtitl^" 
class (see Coraelllo's I« Ctd, p. eO)» 

See aUo Rojas' CeUstina (p» SOJ), where love flouts conveiitlons 
and ends In double death* Such a Jiipancse oiid courtesaa's 
sense of honor was used Pucdnl also In his opera Uaddtni 
BuiUrfiy. 

Other honorable courtesans in literature include BouU d$ Suif 
(p. 252) and Sartre's The Bupeciful Pro$iiiui$ <p. not to 
' forget Mary Magdalene. 

fho poetry of this piece may be prepared for by study of 
haiku (p. 161) and a look at the plays in Ezra Pound's Cla$Hc 
Koh Theatre cf Japan, yrHhhm^ FenoliosfK, 



TRANSLATION I liy Donald Kbne, Four Major Playi c/ 
ChikamattM, Columbia Paperback #63, 11.95. Fine translation 
and editlDg. Also includes The Bailies cf Coxinga (p.. 70), 
The Uprooted Pine, and Love Suiddee at Amijima, 
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Cotteitt, jean, THE HUMAN YOlCB (U YOlX 11UMA1NE)« 
1930j S9 mtnut«9, 

Freneli ose-aei pb/ ; recording. 

IMPORTANCE J ThU recording* the only one Included in thU 
booki U added for the example it provides of expreflslonUtio 
theatre, because of Ita proper length for a claiaroom ecMlo&i 
aiij for the number of comparatives it suggeeti Such a i^f 
d4 f^rc$ adds a dimension to a student's concepte of theatrical 
effectiveness and is a close retatlvo to Dylan Thomas' Under 
Milk Wood and other ptays for voices (persisting even in our 
now pictorial world). 

AUTHOR} Coeteau (t89Md6d)i bom in F^ee, was educated 
at the Lyc^e Condorcet and early distinguished himself for bis 
high spirits $nd orl|rina1ity. He is nn artlstj a poet, a play- 
wrighti and a film director, and an innovator in all media. 

RESUME t A rather ordinary, unimaginative woman talks to 
her lover over the telephone; with emotion and sincerity she 
reealls the beginning of their love affair and discusses its 
breaking up* promises to deliver the love letters she has savedj 
tries to decide the ownership of their pet dogi chronicles her 
ine/ifcctual attempt at suicide, and pleads for reconciliation be- 
neath a gr^Iiant pretcneo of calm. 

^ Xiittte else occurs in this little tragicomedy. It is effective be- 
came of the tcn^toa and concealment she brings into the shabby 
affdlr. It Is. effective because of what the auditor imagines on 
the other end of the line while she listens and is silent. 

The staging mu:}t be Imagined carefuUys there is high 
drama in the solitary plnyer on stage/ in the soft dusk of Si 
boudoir, with the glaring white light of the bathroom at stage 
rear forming a visible contrast— something like tbe underplayed 
emotional tone of the drama. 

COMPARATIVE J A literary descendant of Browning's dramatic 
dialogue or of tbe conventional stage soUlo<|uy or aside, Strind* 
berg has done a similar piece in Tht Stroitff^ (p. 351), in whlchi 
though there are two women on stage, only one speaks and re- 
veals bit by bit, in the Ibsen technique, all that has occurred 

^ before the present action. 8ee also Dylan Thomas (p. $^1). 
For the technique of gradual revelation, see also Akutaiawa 
<P-S>. 

EDITION: Cacdmon recording TCOllS, read in English by Ingrid 
Bergman, #5,05. 



Cotteau, Jeaiu THE INFERNAL MACHINE (U MACHINE 
INFERNAL£>« 1934 j 82 pages. 

French, This modern version of Sophoclea' Oedipus Be* 
(p. 339) adds some expresslonistie stage tecbniquea and 
some intimate scenes tbat classical tragedy would not 
hare permitted, 

IMPOBTANCEj The enduring ritalit.r of Sophocles' conception 
Is demonstrated in Cocleau's play. 

AUTHOR! Be& Th$ Hwnan Voice, p. ZO, 

RESUME: Oedipas, when bom, is under a curse; he will kill 
his father and marry his mother. His parents, Laius and Jocasta, 
put him out in a pasture to die. Rescued, the baby OcdJpua Is 
talien to the court of Polybas, where he is reared as that ^agV 
own son, Leairning of the prophecy, Oedipus flees his "home," 
makes his way back to Thehcs, and on his way meets and does 
kill his father, not knowing who he ifl. He then marries joi^asta 
and begets «hildren by her. When knowledge of the terrible 
tins of incest and patricide is given to him, Oedipus destroys 
his sight and exiles hhnseU to wander the world, hated, despised 
or pitied, and penitent. Jocasta has hanged herself. 

COMPARATIVE i Cocteau has rot tampered much with the baste 
plot. He huM made the troublaa more subicctive and immediate • 
through s</me additions. •For example, In a bedrom scene, Cocteau 
shows Oedipus and bis mother-wtfej Jocasta, alone together for 
the first time, with their mutual but unrecognised nightmares. 
Again, at the tragic end of the drama, Jocasta is allowed to 
emerge from her death as a wife to assume tenderly the role . 
of mother again, to lead the blinded Oediptas safely from the 
palace and down the stairs. Tiresias, Sophocles' barsb sooth- 
sayer, is made a sympathetic character, filled with admiration ' 
at Oedipus' strong motion toward redemption In putting out 
his sight, becoming a king indeed, Laius' ghost appears to 
soldiers to give warnings, as did the spirit of Hamlet's father. 
8ereral of the Innovations are capable of increasing the ehUling 
certainty of the tragedy, at least to modern audiences used to 
elnematic close-ups and nxore sentiment than els^icAl diamii 
allowed. Cocteau has also emphasiied one dimension in tragedy ; 
by conceiving it as a tightly wound machine which ereryonig; 
Is powerless to stop until the action is completed ^ see also this ' 
device in Salnt ExupAry's N<oht Flight (p, 307) and In AnooiihV 
touching ^nU^OM (p,^0). This last, slnea it coneem Oedlpn^^^ 
sons and daughters, is a good sequel to the Oedipus play. 
Oedipus* action in destroying himself through igaor^zice, at: : 

O »ast in part, touches the plot of Euripides' Eippotyi%$ (p. iQl) 
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ana thai of the parable told to Datid after he had takett 
Bathaheba from Uriah the HUtite. 

TBANSLATIONs By Carl WUdnjan, in Ever^inan l>aperback 
No, 1989, International Modern Plays, #1.35 j incladea Strind- 
berg'a Lady Julie, Hauptmann's Sannele, the Capeka' The Life of 
ih4 Imeoie (p. 67)i and ChiareUi'a The Ma$h and the Faee. 
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Colette, ^Idonle Gabrielle, C1G!» 1944 1 46 pages. 

French Dovellaj Paris in the early part of our^ century. 
Perhaps the most brilUant showpiece of Colelte'i charm, 
sympathy, and wit 

IMPORTANCE: As far as our audience is concerned, this will 
be remembered as the morie with Leslie Cnron and Maurice 
Chevalier, Colette has a unique portion In contemporary French 
letters; she writes of children and pets, of people who cannot 
possibly bo allegorical or symbolic, and mlics autobiography 
Into her fiction j thus she is an anachronism b the self-conscious 
and skeptical modern theatre of European fiction. 

AUTHOR: Colette (187S-1954) was reared In Burgundy undet 
the strong influence of her mother, who molded her Jote fot 
country things. She married Monsieur Willy nt twenty and 
began her career as a captive writer, producing the Claudine 
sorles. After Willy had been shaken off, Colette entered masic 
hall life, married two more husbands, and became a successful 
novelist and even the proprietor of a beauty salon- When she 
died the entire city of Paris went into mourning. 

RESUME ! Oilberte (Gigl) Is being reared by Mme» Alvatet, her 
grandmother, and by Aunt Alicia, as the family'^ most market* 
able possession. That Is, in this world of the demiff^onde where 
"instead of marrying 'at once' It sometimes happens that we 
marry 'at last,'" Gigt is being carefully trained in the grac-Ss 
that will make for a rich If dubious aliianco. Olgls mother, 
Andr^e, Is too busy with her operatic career to pay attention to 
her daughter. Alicia teaches Gigl how to eat ortolans properly, 
how to attack a lobster, and how to recognise fine Jewels, while 
Mme, Alvarez trains her to handle her skirts atid come right 
home after school* An old friend of the family, "tTncle" Gaston, 
who has liked Oigi for her childishness and hor companionship 
over a game of piquet, breaks off a celebrated affair (he is 
addicted to affairs because he is a rich sugar manufactur^t), 
and suddenly begins to notice Oigi as a woman. Gaston mftlces 
the traditional offer to the family, and the alliance is accepted 
by everyone but Gig!. She breaks the glittering family tradition 
by refusing anything but marringe— and gets marriage, 

COMPARATIVE! The dmimonde is seldom treated in any way 
but sordidiy, condescendingly^ or sensationally (see MaupaasanVa 
BeUAmi, p. so no adequate comparison eiiBiM for this light 
OalUe trifld. Mann's Confeislom c/ Felix KruU, Conftd^incf 
iid/h (p. 237) approaches the irregular life wlUi gay good huflsior, ~ 
O jX much more indignity J and this work and Maugham's Of 
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Bmm Bo9^dag$ (p. 247) look At the Mme tlm b iU lAmo 
UstorieaJora. 

TBANSLATIONj By Roger Sonbouw, Cigi cud SeUoted Wriiingi, 
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Conr«d, Joieph, TYPHOON) 1903; 78 pages. 
British, A short no?e1 ot the sea. 



IMPORTANCE: Conrad's maay heroes who show that loneliness 
is the state of man plaee him well in command of the modern 
theme* He is a master of mood and deacriptiot)» 

AUTHOR: Conrad (1857-1924) was bora Josef KorzcnlowsW in ^ 
the Ukraine. He learned French well, then English, and at the 
age of twenty-one began a twenly«y©ar career in the British 
merchant marine, finally rising to master. After retirement, 
he began the series of novels, written in his third language, 
which borrow from his eiperlences in Britain and the Orient t 
lord Jim, Victory, The Nigger of the Karcis$u3, and others. 

RESUME: Captain MacWhlrr, sailing the Nan-Shan to Fu-chau 
In his matter-of-fact way, is highly alarmed when the barometer 
dips sharply. Aboard the ship is a cargo of three hu»dred 
coolies going back home, each with his sea chest ^^ccured between 
battens* The storm hits the Natt-Shati ^s only Conracl eould 
describe it in a proliferation of dramatie details. For examplOi 
the captain changing to sea boots sees that "the shoes he had 
flung off were scurrying from end to end of the cabin, gambol' 
ling playfully over each other like puppies." The hell-hole of 
the luridly lit engine room is described as ^ercely as the 
monstrous seas outside. While the Nan-Shan literally comes 
apart, the second mate, beside himself with terror, attacks his 
captain. The sea chests below decks break open, and the Chinese 
coolies, flinging themselves into a desperate battle to recover 
their property, go tumbling from side to side as the ship wal* 
lows and plunges. The seamen cower amidships in darkness 
and illness. Remarks between captain and officers emerge only 
as words torn out of sentences by gales and crashing swells. 
Above all, the struggle becomes one only between the sea imd 
the ship, and the men, bravo or cowardly, merely endure, each 
one alone, When the Nan-Shan does ride out the storm, we gain 
a masterly contrast as Captain MacWhirr describes their perils 
in a letter home to his wife, who could not care less; as Chief 
Engineer Rout amusingly writes to hts admiring wife; and $8 
Chief Mate Jukes writes noncornmittally of his captain to an* 
other friend on another oceanf "I think that he got out of it 
very well for such a stupid man.** None of those involved truly 
understood the forces that they had won through. 

COMPARATIVE: Man against the elements gives us many com- 
paratives: Tolstoi*s Ma$Ur and Man <p. 868), Crane's The Open 
O at Kordhoff and Hall's Men agaimt the Sea, Nieholaa Mon- 
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Mmfi Th^ Cruet 8ta, and many of Conrad's other vorka, 
LofdJiiHi for example. 

tX>m(>^ i ^^xxX^xa Classic ^0-64, S0<, good Introduction by 
kidward A* Weeks, Includes Beart of Darlnea and Youih 
(p. 87). 
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Conrtd, Jo^ph, YOUTH, 1902) 32 pagei. 
BrIUah. A abort novel of the tea. 

IMPORTANCE t This U one of the masterp^eeea of thU genre, 
the noTella. It latroduees Mar)ow, Conrad'a jfavorite t&tosiienT, 
in a statement of Conrad'a love for the sea, and it dramatiiea 
a pedeatrian theme* 

AUTHOR i Bee Typhoon, p. 85. 

RESUME! Marlow teUa the alo^r of hta youth, when he boarded 
the barque Judea to wry ml to Bangkok. The ahlp waa old 
and worn out but bore a fancj device at ita atera with the 
Bymhcllc motto "Do or die.** The eap^aln was alxtr yeara of 
agOi one o^ Conrad'a hard lack charade ra, and the Judca wai 
hia drat command. Mahoni the firat mate, waa elderly, capable, 
and eauatic. The ahip» on the way to pick up i^a cargo, waa 
battered by & aU)rm and lost Ita loading turn. After it waa 
loadet) and oat to aea, a atorm wrenched it eo f uU of holea that 
it had to put back to port for endleaa repalra. Onco the ahJp 
waa repaired and under way, a dre broke out in the cargo of 
coal and amouldered for weeka while the crew manned the 
pumpa. At laat the cargo eiploded and the ahip went down. 
The men reaumed their voyage to Bangkok in the email boata 
and reached port 

Tbia ia a tale of impatient youth, aurrounded by the old and 
leisurely, particularited in one young man who wanU to teat 
hia courage but learna that bravery ia only endurance. The 
heroism that emergea from this tale of disappointmenta ia the 
atubborn courage of the old Captain Beard and the aurp rising 
loyalty of the raacally crew; there waa in everyone, the yonth 
learns, "something inborn and subtle and everlasting.** The 
s^a, personified as Conrad so well knows how, ia not an enemy 
as fa Typhoon; fate dogs man, and the aea ia only the theatre 
of action leading to the fragrant Eaat, remembered by old 
Marlow from hia youth. The closing acene, described In light, 
sound, and acent aa the long boata reach Bangkok, ia one oz 
Conrad'a moat memorable pTecea of writing. 

COMPARATIVE: The endurance of men against nature ia a 
theme in Tolatol'a Ma^Ur ond Men (p. S6S), Crane a fhi Opi% 
Boot, Conrad*a Typhoon (p. 85), and t>ineaen'a ^'The Deluge at 
Norderney" (p. 93)» Aa Marlow learna to understand the im« 
portance of events that to hia youth were only casual obaer* 
Tfincea, ao doea Sherwood Anderaon in hia abort atory "Death 
in the Wooda," Mann*a hero in Tonio Krdger (p. 2d9)i and 
tieaae'a \n ToutK BeouH/ut Youth (p. 171). 

O ;0N{ Bantam Ciaasica PC-64, 60<; TAr^a Shofi }{ov$U, 
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ConiM, WiUUttii THE AFRICAN* 1061 ; m p&ees. 

JDritltb. A semiautobiograpbScal novel concmlng a young 
Afriean, educated in England, who leads blmftelf and bi$ 
cottQtirj toward Independent 

1MP0BTAKGE^ A Bomewbat sHgbt work of fletlon^ However, 
tbo iople is timely in it a reference to modern Africa, is reloTaiit 
M it refers to tbe United States* race problem, is controveralal 
enodgh to provoke discussion in tbo cia^s that stuJies it (and 
many bave, successfully ), and Ja written sincerely and dispas- 
•ionateiy by and about a young Negro wbo lived in two 
ootids, respected botb of tbem, and did what be bad to do. 

"XUTHORj CoDton was born in 1925 in Oa:nbia, West Africa, 
a clergyman's son/ Ho was educated In bis native land ahd 
in England. He is a scbool teacber and principal in Sierra 
Leone* * 

BESUMfir Kisinjt is born in Songbai, a British West African 
eolony* Re Is gWcn the chance to go to a mission school, then 
(o seeocidary school, and finalty to Durham College iu Kngloml 
to bccorne a leader of bis people. His reactions to the Arst 
all-white society he has encountered are frank but often ad» 
miring. On a walking tour of the Lake country, he meets a 
white South African girl, Greta* A friendship rapidly develops. 
As J^n experiment in race tolerance she introduces Klsiml to 
her fianc^ from South Africa, Frlcdrik, a "nigger hater." Klaiml 
is rebuffed and iiisuited; FHedrik breaks his engagement to 
Oreta. Oreta and Kislmt are dra>vu to each other* In a tragic 
aftermath an unknown person runs the two down with m 
automobile. She is ki^edi KIsimi, given no satUf action by tl^e 
police, TOWS his persona] vengeance. (This incident with 
Oreta requires maturity ani sophistication in class discussion.) 
Kisiml takes his degree, returns to Songhai, and, following 
native custom, takes two wives. 

With a friend, Kisimr starts a political party for national 
/freedom; he is elected Prime Mintater. A plea from a freedom 
party In South Africa now launches KIsimi into political activ* 
Ity for African unity, He slips aeroGs the border and enters 
South Africa. In a tacked on and sudden ending, be tracks 
down Friedflk to seek bis reveuge, but when he has the white 
man tn his power he is unable to harm blm. 

Perhaps the book is not a masterpieee, but it Is timely^ 
cere, and ably written. 

COM PAH ATI VEt Africa has been voiceless, and recently and 
rarely it has begun to tnake itself heard by the rest of the 
O ^ne idea of colonial Africa may be had in Sehreinsr's 





unusual The i^iory of an African Fam (p. 317), of apariheid 
in PAtoii 8 novels, <7ry, the Bthved Country and Too Lcie the 
Phalctope, bOToU ivblch love enjo^red much critical acclaim. 

A eomparlsoQ to tbe rise to glory by the bero, Kblmi, may 
surprisingly be found in Bobert Penn \Varren*8 novel based 
oa Huey Long» AU the King's Men. Ktaimi's compulsion to aet> 
to do, and to create, even against his will, is an endless theme 
of literature — Croon in Antigone (pp, 20 and 335) cornea to mlndi 
[ or Ram.Vs necessity to wage war and then to try Sita for In- 
fidelity In tbe Eam^yana (p» 3f9)j or in the character of Aeneai 
(p. 3S0) who has to forge ahead to his goal no matter whit the 
personal distress. 

A satiilcrlj Britishj colonial. Colonel Blimp view of Africa 
n)fiy be fotmd In Evelyn Waugb's amusing and tragie novelj 
Black msehief (Dell mU), in which tbe whites and the 
educated Negroes ebme out equally tarred. 

EDITIONi Signet D4d06, 60^ 
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Conielil«, Pierre, LE CID> 1636 j 7i pages. 

Ftetch neoclaaaSea} drama fiUed with Bwordplaji rWal fa«- 
tEona, and high atriiog emotional conflict* 

! ^ 

XMPORTAKOB} A athrlng ttorj of romattieUm with &ta Romeo 
and Juliet theme of aUr creased lOTets. This play ia a good 
example for tea^bSng the three unitiea. 

AUTHOR: CorDeilie» bore 1606, etudied lai^, then turned to 
plarwritlng. After a few UDaueceasful comedies, he wrote 
la Cid; in th^ play, the "iut^rjial drama" of human emotioaa 
begina to take the p)ac« of external atage commotion. Riehelieu 
eateemed this plax ao hlghl/ that he peoeloned Comeille for 
life» However, Baclne'a (p. 292) growing popularity darkened 
Comellle's daya with jealotiay until Comeille died in 1684. 

RESUME J Rodrigue, son of Don D!ego» ahd Chim^ne^ daughter 
of Count Gormas, are happily in love uhtll a court <iaarrel leads 
Gormaa to inauU Don Diego, Since Diego la old, he calls on 
his son to avenge him; RodHgtie does so and kills Gormas, 
knowing tbat he baa forfeited Chim^ne'a hand by so protecting 
h)s father's honor — even though paradoxically he has increased 
Chlmdne's respect for him. In this nation's and tbls periods 
literature, bonor Is regarded as the highest of human emotions, 
more powerful than love. Chlmdne now must ask tfae king for 
her lovers life, lamenting j "Alas, how cruel tbe thought/ How 
cruel the proiefiutlon 1 am forced \oJ 1 must demand his life, 
yet fear to take it;/ If he dies, I shall die« yet I must May 
him.*' Luckily, all turns out well in this hopeless situation. 
Rodrigue defeats two Moorish kings and wins his ruler's for* 
glveness and then defeats the knight who has volunteered to 

v|/ kill htm to redeem Chlmfene's family honor. The Spanish king 
commands the lovers to make up their quarrel, since both have 
demonstrated their nobility. 

COMPARATIVKj For the historical background to ComellVs 
play/see the Spanish national aple, Pccm cf the dd <p. fiS5). 

to compare tbe theme of chivalrie honor, see entries under 
So^g of koXa^d (p. 333), Cyrano B^rgera^ (p. d05)> and 
Chlkamatsn's TA^ BatiUt of Coxinga (p. 76). 

For the theme of star-ciosscd lovers, see Shakespeatea Someo 
Md Juliet and Keller's A Village Borneo end Juliet (p. £0^). 

tBANSLATIONi John C. Lapp, Le Cid, ACO Crofts Clasalei ^ 
(1955)/ 45^ Modern English verse translation and a smalU ' 
clea,rly printed volumo with biographical and aome critical 
O nationt cpUege-oriented. 
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Cottrtelltte, Georgei, TIIE PLAYS OF C0URT£L1NE» 

1680-1020; 78 pagea. 

French. A coUectioD of fire short farcea. 

IMPORTANCE: Courleline has been as it marked "Not for ex* 
port/' for he is almost unknown outside Paris. Yet bla plays 
have been performed in Antoine's Theatre Libre and are con* 
aiant)y in production «omewhero in Europe, llh tradition Is 
that of MoU^re, of subtle situation and character comedy, often 
80 sHght that a reader with only a broad sense of humor misses 
the substance entirely* 

AUTHOR: CourtellnO (1$58-1929) was a failure in the cavalry, 
spcn t a number of years as a failure in a minor government 
post (he gave half his salary to a fellow worker to do his 
duties, and thei-eafter absented himself from his office), and 
then entered journalism, play writing, and cafe, society. The 
subject matter of his farces is therefore often bureaucracy, the 
law, and the army, as well as domestic friction— that standby 
of French comedy^ 

UKSUMli^! Artiele SSO, 6 pages! LaBrlge, a philosopher, is 
arrested for indecent exposure, and in the court scene that 
follows (a ritualistic travesty 0/ justice— see Kafka's The 
Ttiah p. 204) he defends himself. He was dressed In Scotch 
kilts, he claims, and was bent over trying to fish out a nickel 
that had dropped beneath Ms dresser, when a Iralnload of 
sightseers at the World's Fair went by his bedroom. window. 
The sightseers have filed hundreds of depositions against him, 
The comedy consists of his defense, charging invasion of privacy, 
and although the couit agrees with him, he is convicted. 

Badin the Bold, 6 pages: Badln, who Js hardly ever In his 
oflfice, is called in hy his superior. Badln, as usual, explains 
that another relative has died, married, or been baptUed. When 
challenged* Badin tells the truth— that he hates being a bureau 
slave, that he stops in for a beer befdre coming to work, then 
another one, and is worrying himself into thinness trying to 
reconcile duty and disgust. Therefore, he asks for a raise for the 
Injury to his health. 

Afraid to Fight, 10 pages s A jealous husband and a play- 
ful vHfe, back fron a dance, quarrel as usual ThijS time he 
threatena to "wipe up the floor" with the Infantry captain wti^ 
flirted with his wife. Bis threats and oaths are terrible to hear, 
until she gives him the capjain's address; thet he codle aiid 
changes his attack from Ulk of a duel to talk about his mother* 
io-)jA#« (In irony and characteritation there Is something of 
O eichev, pp. 6Md, about these little Incidents.) 

ERIC 



TtActtm* Octbf to Wou4> IitrtiAmi 

COllPAfiATIVEi The ranfe of eWAiet«rt and tb6 humorotu 
likdSgbta of CourWUae't illfht lUuatloiii remlfid oAe/'of tba 
tMiigt ihki hApp«n io on BlM (p. 92(1) Of LamrlUo (?. 225) or 
Ia an/ piearesque KioveL the plight of tbe llttie fcure«u clerk 
: iriipi>^ ift bureftuerAey is the them« of Gogol's The Clodk, p. lUf 
mi Is geherslly the ChspUnesi^&e figure tlu^t modem literatoro 
|boiU)4s'bi fiamuel Beeketi (pp. dM?)i ^ eh4ra«t«r of 
Berei^ger in BMnoctto*, the little men in Wifitin^ for 6od6i 
(p. SS), Robbe Orilleti mad T. Eliot's J. Alfred Profroek^ to 
name a few. 

The wiV Ifl pungent but restrained^ similar to nhat La Bruyire 
did in his C1iaraeter$ or Pope In his eouplets. In these dajrs of 
ranishing personal identity (with social seeurity numbers, em> 
plojre numbets/ soTen-dlgit telephone numbers/ hospitalisation 
numbers^ blood type codes, ete.) the Image of the Uttle person 
trapped in bureaueraey becomes more and more amu8ing--ttntil 
the frightening end result, OnreU's Nifiei0Hi Sighiy-^ouf 
<p. 273). 

tSAKSLATIOKj By Jacques Barsun and Albert Be rmelj in 
itself a recommendation for the importance of these plays, with 
a sprightly introdnction to Courtetine bj Vermel; in The Ptayi 
0/ CouritUn^, Vol I» theatre ArU Book TAB 11.00 <a hard* 
bound '^paperback"). Also includes B<H(&ottro«^tf. . 




tHnmh, luk, pieud6nrm tor Karen Bllxeti, SEVEN GOtlttC 
TALE9» mil 410p«g^i. 

DHtUh. Leisurely, rlcbly textured, allaalre Ule«, eoastruct- 
ed arottad allegoHcal frameworka, with a peeolUrSy itiedlr : 
eval and northern atmo&phcre, 

IMPORTAKOBj Modem literature seldom takes time or ibds : 
compassioa enough to look at people 6ji Dlnesen doee, 

AtJTHORs Dlnesen (188^1962) was bortk at Rutigstedlund, 
Sweden, of the noble family of Dlnesca, and was educated in 
SwltEoriand and England} she traveled widely and wrote much. 
After marriage to the Baron Bluen-FinecVe, the couple went 
to Nairobi Africa (see Bltxen, Out 6f Afrka)t and settled in 
a coffee plantation. After 1931, divorced, she moved back to '^ 
her eastte in Denmark and continued her writing career. She, 
like Conrad, wrote tn English, rather than her native language. 

RESUMEt "The Deluge at Norderney" may be taken as repre- 
sentative of Dlnesen*8 style and approach t A storm inundates 
the arisCocratie bathing reeort of Norderney, The peisantii In 
their long boats rescue their own kind and then with hesitation 
go out to pick up the aristocrats. At their £rst stop they rescae 
MiM Mail, a wealthy old spinster, her maid, and her goddaugh* 
ter, the teenage Countess Calypao. A young Dane, Jonathan, Is 
picked up next Directing these operations with superhuman 
xeat Is the Cardinal, HamHear, whose devoted serving man 
Kasparson was killed as the Cardinal's house collapsed. On 
their way to safety the refugees eome across ii farm family 
marooned b a loft. Since the boat is filled, the Cardinal and 
his group exchange places with thd peasants to wtdt for rescue 
the next morning (see Tolstoi, Ma^Ur and Uati, p. $68). During 
^ the ntght, each one tells the story of his life, how he happens 

to be In th]s spot at this time. Each person's tale Is one of 
love and loneliness. Calypso and Jonathan both have been formed 
by their former protectors, and each la trying to escape to a 
life of his own. The Cardinal and Miss Malin are prisoners 
to their conceptions of life. The two older people decide to 
make a match of Calypso and Jonathan, and tne Cardinal mar- 
ries them In an Informal ceremony suited to the conditions. 
The young people then sleep while the two elderly persons con^ 
tinue ezchangiog their ideas of life. As dawn rises tbe water i 
enters the loft, The ''Cardinal*' confesses that bs Is really | 
Kasparson, the Cardinal's servant and a one-time actor, and ? 
that he killed bis master as the house collapsed. All life w|j 
an act aiid a mask > anyway, the "Cardinal ' and Miss M|din # 
agreed; and so they seal the "CardinalV secret with the ink 
:a \> kiss of Miss MaJln's lifetime. 

t^ERIC 
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The peculiarly poignant ^tfeei gained b this tiariratiTe U that' 
of the yfoM being shut out| of people leSng able to face the 
truth at last though In ao doing acMeving another aet of lieSi 
and of a brief time of security anatehed from the dangers of 
Ufe. 

£<)ualljr interesting in this collection are "The Monkey" and 
*'The Supper at Elslnore/' 

COMPARATlVBj Generally, Seven Gothic TaUi has the leisure 
(some would call it poklness) of Thomas Mann (pp. 23^240) 
and the feeling of troUsj of the supernatural, of some of Ibsen. 
*'Th$ Deluge at Norderney" is as allegorical as the tale ot 
Noah's Ark. It reminds one of Wilder s The Bridge of Sah Luis 
Mey (p. 407) in its happenstance throwing together of strangers. 
A theme about the truth th^t emerges when man facet danger 
is also nsed in Tolstoi s Moiier end Ifm and Crane's The Open 
Bo<it or Conrad's Youth (p. 87), Another modern tale with 
the davor of medievalism is Flaubert's The legend of SU JuUdn 
Soipiioiot (p. 114), 

EDITION^ Modern Library, 12.46. 




l>o«tdevikr« Pyodor, CRIM£ AND PUNISHMENT (RASSKAZ 
0 SEMI POYESENNYX), 1866^ 473 pagei. 

Btts«iaii« Novel thoni a yoang student who eottimits n 
matd^r (lomewliai tike oar Loeb-Leopdld eaie) to tett 
hl$ theoHei, And the l&ier moral regeseration of the xnaa 
through eeU-aasessment and the love and faith of a womfitn. 



IMPOfi'rANO£: Ai Baudelaire faeed awar from Hugo and the 
romantiea and toward modern psychological literature, ao did 
Dofttoerskjr reverse the moralistic ficcional school as represented 
by Tolstoi (p. 364). 

AUTHORS Dostoevski (1822-mi) was bom and educated !a 
Moscow and read thoroughljr in Baltacj George 8and, and Dick« 
ens, a^ well aa Gogol and Pushkin^ After hJs first novel Wa4 
published, Dostoevski Joined a revolutionary club, was arrested 
and almost executed as a subversive, and was etlled to Siberia 
for four terrible years. Like Bidzacj he wrote under the pres- 
sure of constant debta. 

RESUME: Raskolnikov, a poor student in St, Petersburg, is ob- 
sessed with the notion of achieving independence from his f atn* 
ilr, on which he has long been a ^nancial drab;] he plans and 
commits a crime, the murder of an old woman/ a moneylender, 
Summoned to a police station a few days later, lie learns to his 
relief that the sammons Is due to his debts; but ther« he makes 
the acquaintance of Porfiry, a psychological detective, who sees 
something odd about Raskolnikov and begins to stalk him. 
While Raskolnikov analynes his criminal action and slowly 
prepares himself for confession, he witnesses a suicide attempt 
by a stran-jer, and then a friend of his is killed under an aristo- 
crat's carriage; Uiese two incidents begin a change in Raskotni^ 
kov. He gives aid to the suieide'a starving family and meets 
the daughter Sonya, a prostitute. Meanwhile, Raskolinkov's 
sisterj Dounya, accompanied by her mother and fianc^j arrives 
in Moscow, and t^askolnlkot hates almost at 6nco the man 
whom Dounya is going to marry merely to recoup the family 
finances^ Raskolnikov falls 111 and feverish under all these pres- 
sures] after his recovery, he confesses his guilt to Sonya. This 
news now reaches Porfiry through Svldri^siJoff (a roud who 
is as successful in criminal thought and life as Rt^kolnikov is 
not), and on Sonya's advico Raskoinikov does make an official 
confession. He is sentenced to Siberia and serves, his sentence 
there with the regenerating preaenco and faith of Sonya. 

COMPARATIVE! A grim, detailed plcturo of poverty, dirt, hun* 
^fr, bitter necwity, and the underground Intellectual Hfo of 
. 1^ neteenth century Russia^ a picture that is partially duplicated 
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In Chekhor'i Feasdnii <p. 7J). BataroTj In Turgene/s Fatheti 
cnd Som (p. 369)^ is a t^ry inteHectual with some of Itaakolnl- 
kOT*i ideas, as is Pepe ia Pitct Oatd6s' Dofia Fer/ecia (p. 27d). 
the moral conflict between a "superior" being and an ''inferior'' 
is #imUat to that in Tolstoi's Ucsier and Man (p. 368) and will 
iiiustrate the difference In psjrebolo^ and interests of these two 
writers. The grinding ugly life of the poor in big cities is like 
that in Dickens* Oh'v«r TuHsi, Hugo's Lei Mi$^rahle$ 119, 
and notice the slmilarit]^ of Porflry to Javert), or in the work 
of O'Casejr (p. 260)/ RaskolnikoVs f ambling ezeeutlon of a 
murder and his slowness to understand his guitt remind the 
reader of MeursauU in Oamos' Th^ Siranffer (p. ^5). 

TRAK8LATI0N: Though there are newer translations, particular* 
ty in the PenguiD Series/ the one bjr Constance Oamett has 
stood the test of considerable Ume) in Bantam Classic HC-140, 
604. ' 
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Dottoi»v4kri Fxodor, TUG DDE^M OF A BIOICULOUS MAN 
(SON SMESHNOGO CI1EU)V£KA)» 1873 j SO pftgea. 

Bussian. A monologue &&d a tnj^stical experknea are Tchielei 
for an allegory on the human condition, 

IMPORTANCE I With Notes frcTfi Vnder ground (p. 100), tbU 
work llJustrfltes Dostocvsky'a tiad-sanc jnctbod of /'confcwlon" 
aid reveals h\m aa an innovator in one of the new f orm* be 
found to twy the burden of what ho wished to say. Thematkally 
it rcTcftla his preoccupation with the problem of good and evH 
and with man's redemption through fiufiTerlog* 

AUTHORS Ge^ Crime and PutiUhmenit p. 9}^* 

RE^^UMEt The herd esplaSns tho genes la of his actions which 
uudo men to consider him ridiculous. Like Oameuce in The J'aJl 
(p. 52)^ he too hfl;> Ignored a fellow human being's plea for 
helpi a iitllo girl begged his aid in au emoTgeney, but Intejit 
on suicide he returned his duelling* ilU conduct on this 
occasion arose from the same sort of di&soe!atlon as Meursault's 
in The Stranger (p, 6^) i Now fanipg asleep in his f/rmchalrj 
lie dreams that ho has placed the weapon against his heart and 
Ared» U laid out, k buried with graphic detail, and Is resurrected 
by a superior being who takes him to another earth — ^yet an 
earth much like his native cne. There he marvels at a human 
race that is simple and childliike (Hlakes world comes to mind), 
a Utopia. He Joins them In praise of life, but flnallj^ eorrupts 
this paradise by introducing deceit, ambition, and other earthly 
vices (the theme of Ooldlng's Lord of the Fliee, p. 161). The 
hero, ashamed and .wishing to redeem the lost innocence, begs 
to be crucified hut is refused the honor* Awakening from his 
dream, he sets out to spend bis lifo talking about it (Clamence 
and The Fall again) and to expose the message of love through 
suffering t^ his fellow man. 

COMPARATIVE: Noted under "Importance'' and "Besume** 
Above. Other works relevant include the existentialist question 
of suicide, a recurrent motif In modern literature; see Unamuno, 
The Traffic Sense of life. The idea of the earthling finding 
another, betterj but incomprehensible world is a device in Sam- 
uel But1er*s Eretohon and Voltaire's Uicroinegas, theme 
of a man s discovery of the falsity of life and the fear of death 
Is also prominent In Tolstoi s The Death of Ivan Ilykh (p. 3W). 

TRANSLATIONi By David Magarshack, Great BuiHdn $iorit», 
Vintage V*716, ^1.25. Includes, among others, TAtf Death of 
Ivan llykh, ead Oogors The Queen of Spadee (p. 291) and 
\e Cloak, 

RIC 
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b4>ito«vikr, fycior, 7HE LEGEND OF TU£ GEAriO INQUIS- 
ITOR (LE(;ENDA O VEUKOM INKVIZITORE), 
ItoOi imatf 36 pages. 

Rusalan* Allegory tliat; Iran tells to Aleiei mldwaj througli 
The ^roiheti K<ifav\<uto^, a dlaturbbg Btatement about taaa't 
faithi hi$ Ireedom of cho!ee> a&d th« ^aptlrity tbat reaultfl 
from btt being free» 

IMPOKTANCEt TbU allegorjr atate$ tbe erox of Doatoev&ky't 
philosopby and ia the heart of the novel from wbfieh it eomea. 
It is one of the moat quoted and tiled of "scriptural" wrltbgi 
bestdea the Scrlpturea tbemselrea. Though it haa been proaeribed 
from time io ilmet the intention of Doatoevsky leems to bo a 
defense of the original freedom which Christ gate man and 
a charge against the STinbols that organised religion has given 
man in phce of that Original freedom. 

AUTHOR; dee CritnS 4iftd Jh<ali^M«ftfj p, 95. 

H£8UMEi Christ malca an uneipected reappearance In 8evtlle 
on the dajr after the In(iuiaition has burtied a hundred heretics 
in an au^o i^}-/^. Performing two miracles dnder tbe adoring 
CKi of the people^ He is arreated and imprisoned b)r the Grand 
Inquisitor. In the nigh tj 'the Inquisitor eomes to Christ*s eell 
and states the charges against Hims "Thy teaching is not suit- 
able for mankind^ only for a chosen few. It does indeed make 
man free ... but thou blddest him reject all that man needs 
>-mJraclea, authority, the earthly swordi earthly bread." We, 
on thd other hand, have rectified Cbrist*s teaching, the In^^uls- 
itor goea oat -'We make men happy, let them work and feast, 
commit sins and gain pardons They will, beyond the grave, 
£nd only death, but we kup the secret Thou hast claimed 
to govern men by love alone. Behold whither this has led them^ 
They scoff at love and cry for bread. We give them bread and 
they accept our chains.'' At the end of his long Indictmenti 
during which Christ does not apeak, the Savior leans over and 
givea the old Inquisitor a kiss. The Oid man shudders at the 
eternal proof of love that is its own defence, and he turns 
Htm free, saying; *'0o and come no more , . . come not at ali, 
never, never I" 

COMPARATIVE 1 Voltaire's Candida also eiamlnea maa*s dilem* 
iv mas in.tehna of the Xnquiaitlon and of natural piety. The motif 
of the revelatory kiss of love ia also used in Flaubert's I'Atf 
tifend of Si, JW^dfi Hapiiai&t (p: lU) and in' HesseV 
H4^ 8i4dh^tiha (p; 167). Another aSmilar appeatante of the Inqujs- 
kCU^t^figure Is in AnouUh s The L<irk (p. 24), Modern disillusion* 
O 1^ religion finda some points of contact in Anatole 
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FraflCtft £«rocloui but finely told Btory» "The Proeuiator of 
Judea** <p. 120). Th^ idea o( the Beccnd ComLng Is the themift 
of Beckett's WciMp for Qc4oi (p. 3S) and of Yeat«V^)em 
"The SccoDd Comiiig/V A similar parable to thla one of roeto- 
evaky U found in Chapter 15 of The Story of on Africa Fam 
<p. 317), in the commentary in Hceae's Bteppeniaclf (p. 16?) Oa 
the durtl nature of man's deairea, and In the alle^rorieat aJtaatloA 
of the etory of the children of Israel In the /wUdernefts, creating 
a golden calf while Mosea In receiving the d Wine law on the 
monntain top. Examine Biblical parahlcs al*o— the Prodigal 
Son, etc. 

TRAXSLATIOK; Available in inany editions. Constance QametV 
translated the edition of Library of Liberal Arts LLA.63, 45f. 
Also good is Ungar Map8> 65^ 
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Doito^vflgn fyo<ior, NOTES FROM UNDERGROUND 
(ZAPISKI 12 PObPOtIA), 18d4i 4$ pign. 

&^uU&« hohgf rwnblinjf, and despcrafe monolo^e o£ a 
pfiiradoiieAl "modern*' inaii attempting to explain and Just* 
Hfy hlrnseW and bia fellow creatures. 

IMPOntAKCBj boatoenky here alrikea key notes in wodeni 
Uternture. The important word "underground'* movca in many 
directions, invo!?Ing burial and futility/ the substrata of sOelety 
with the annulment of the Individual, find the revolutionary 
attitude of the underprWleged* 

AUTHOR! 8ee Crime and Funishmentt p. 95. 

fiJJSUME: Part I la expoallory, A contemporary man addresses 
a hostile and conlemptible audience in 4 drAmaU.c monologue that 
negates beauty/ truth, naturiJ law (Rousaea*ilBm); reiUOn, and 
, happiness, In an amaxlng performance of bal humor; the attack 
f;gr i* tnountcd against etrery form of cliche by which man livesj 
S:r.:'the speaker pictutca himself as both better and worse than the 
^||||<jclety he conl^mns, : 

^•N:; Part II la nari^atlve, In three slight incidents the man from 
underground demonstrates hia attempts to assert htmself and 
to exposit tfuthi which he hardly belietes. There is an Incldeht 
in wM^h an officer superciliously moves tte narrator oui of Wa 
way In a public p)a<!e^ the underground man pj^^ hesitates, 
ptans, ahd then puts Into acUoii ^ revenue in which he inei^ts 
the officer In a itreot nnd refuses to move aside for hbri. There 
is an incident in which he invites himself to a party from which 
he is being excluded, is insulted by a friend Zerkov, and plans 
to slap him and promote a duel j but the incident coihes to 
nothing. In another sequential Incident he meets by chance the 
girl Li?a, a complete stranger, and whipiashes her with realistic 
insights into the human.condition until she is made to under* 
stand the terror of life. -'We ire iU cripples,'' Dostocrsky sums 
up. "buffering Is the sole origin of consciousness. ... We are 
oppres^d at being men—. .. . We are stillborn, and for gen- 
erations past have been begotten not by living fathers. . . . Soon 
vye shall contrive to be born somehow from a idea*" 

^:COMPAnATIVEj Dostcevsky serves as his own best comparison, 
; . The Dream of l Bidleuloua Man" (p. ft?) eipands some of 
SS1*e 6ame motifs. The girl Liia is rccogniiabte as the gentle 
>i prostitute of Crime end PunUhmeni (p. &5>, and the man from 
Uhdergroiind Is little different from a Unskolnlkov become «om* 
ilil?^^'?' articulate, The ''new men" In Chemyshevsk/s What U 
liM -Pf (p.74) offer resemblances. In contemporary liter- 
^ bus' Th0 FaU (p. 52) Jean-Paul Sartre's Umen 
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e*m* elow to D<»t<*T»ky'i moijoiogou* metbod* uid preoeeoM 
UoB with qttestioni 0/ humnn IndJrtduaUty and »el»l tnitli. 

TftANSLATIONi By Andrtw B. MaeAndrew, BigMt CP.?», 
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DB MONTR CaiSTO), 1844 M41 pages. 

lor ui« meae of Kftpoleoa from exile. ■ 

^^'^i T"f "»'*'^«> to Inveet Europe^ hUtor, 

Jore" tfae mw, productC of 

AUTHOB: Bumjj (1802-1870), the of a famous oetorooa 

re Zi" J^.rt"' '^"^ » ''^^ rtoto^ life. alwSs 
fai deW and writing kl« way out} be used a "flellon fattow" 

SI^IhJL^^-? '^ three hundred swashbuckling 

2 Plott'^a tut violent dramas, built 

«*amad. on his way home 
to marry MereMJs. .tops at Napoleon's Island to e«hange letters 

by three false friends and Imprisoned lei the Chateau d'lf for 

5X^8? lh1V?Jf Y '"t''" the aequabunce of another 
Prisoner, the AbM Pari*, who reveals to him the secret of a 

/tf tf 'f* ^^"^ opportunity for a thrilling eseape. 
i^jT: *' ^2*?" ^^"''t Of Monte Cristo/' enSri 
Tf th?,^,M"." »«th superhuman knowledge 

Of the world, of magle. of weapons, and of the seeret vices And 

ZlmsZtS^ T"^ 'V?'/*" '"thef dead Sd 

MoreMjs t* «»« «' enemies. The larger part of 

the ao»el recounts how Edmond gets even with hU enemies 
il'li' f complicated schemes iJvollg miny 

^ ^ri.i"'^.^ 1 vengeance Is gained by Ihe way he plays 
I A^!^' J!f'<»"V' other human weaknesses. There are 
wvlf^ii TI!.^^^^^^ ^«'-eI«P«e«'t simultaneously. The 
boo^ Is filled with swordplay and occult mflgic, It is crowded 

■ SI "^^'^ ""^-l* unnoticeable be 

«attM of the fast pace of the storylelUng. 

^^i'J^A'^^^^.' TV ^"'f a-Jv-fnlure, any of Dumas' other books 
^ and Vemo (p. SJ1>, The theme of the return for the 
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if ' t^tif^ of ?eb|me4 U used in Eiioue'a The Sewti cf Lu^ 
: > ; <p. 8£9) and DtttreiimattV The ViHi (p. 106). . • 

TBAX6LATI0Nt By Lowell B^r, a modern ftbridgemebt, B&aUin 
!Book$ H*2299| 60^ Abridgement probably improved tbU noTeU 
tbodgb other edltiiig, notably proofreading, Is sometlmei <^r«- 
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0altu^ A}<XAi(c(re» THE THREE MUSKETEERS (LES TROIS 
MOV$QV£tAlR£S)t ISii; e29pagei. 

Frdnek Rom&ntJe novel laid In serenUenth eentury Fraaee, 
aa Huguenots Tersui Catbolieai Fraae^ Tersua Knglafidj ea- 
gag:« in n&tt and D'Artagaan asaUta tbo three mu$ketear», 
Atho«, Portbos, and ArftmU, la and out of Intrigue betwe<^ti 
Cardinal Riet^eUea and Queen Anne* 



IMPOKTANCBi It U untMnVabte that anir AmeHean youth 
should not have t^ad thSs novel, the stories of Robin Hood, and 
the tales about King Arthur and hia knSghta of the Bound 
Table.' These are important entering wedges into a live Interest 
In Europe and ita blstory. Like tnost noveta of simple adventure, 
however, this is not ehallenging teaching material} there are no 
ideas, nothiug to provoke discussion in this long but exciting 
narrative. 

AVTHO^t See Count of M^t4 CHii0,1^, 102, 

RESUME; Young D'Arlagnan eomea from Oascony to Paris to 
make hli fortune b^ hla wits and arms, enters into a splendid 
''All for oae — one for alii ^' alliance wttb Athos/Porthosi and 
Aramis, and la off on the trail of adventure. Anne of Austriai 
queen of Francei is having a dangerous affair with the Duke 
of Buckingham; the Cardind Richelieu seeks to eatcb her In it 
The font heroea save the <^ueen*8 honor b; a dash to Britain to 
bring back the diamond studs which she gave to Buckingham as 
a love pledge. D*Artagnan and Athos are also involved in trouble 
with a she-dem^u named Lady de Winteri one of the Cardinal's 
agente. Many sword eights later this woman is executed, the 
<)ueen is saved, France Is secure, and our heroic four disappear 
at the novels end still intent on adventure. 

The novel {» filled with humor» lovemakingi duels, and intrigues 
in dark alleys and in conventa at midnight; it never ceases to 
move briskly* Sequels include Ti04%iy Te^xn LaUr, l^uUd de la 
VMhe, and r«wn<a de Brd^Wona^ 

COMPAKATIYEt M^rlm^*'s Chronicle of the ntig% of C)\<i^e$ 
mix U a better novel of about the same peHod, Just as liglii 
^^iiSiA gay but with some profundity in the eomments on the 
ifejioeiety of Renalsaance eonrts. To study tU Thm Uutkeitm 
fifii the formula as Walter Seoti evolved It (Imaglnaty m^ttor 
|rehfcraetert circling around real but slightly sketched hlstAH^Al 
Pi paraonages) you might compare this with any of the Waverley 
i <flovel#. In the character of D'Arta^an you wlU find much of 
^wi^ffCft^A de Befff6t6d (p. 305) or any plearesque hero aa In Iraia- 
^ tormee (p. 226) or M Blae (p. m), 
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TBANBLAtlOKf TratuUtor tio^ aekopivledged. Manr typogr«pli* 
ical faultv as in the ipeUiog of proper uam^s, and ^iulto a few 
OalUcUms^ but tbe tjrpefae^ U clear and the color prist oq the 
cover adds to the value of the edition. WaaMngton S<}uarc 
Frees S-lOOi, 90^ 
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Mrt^niiMtti FHearieh, TKE VISIT (DER BESUCH DER 
AITEN DAME)i m6} 93 p^get. 

Oermati, A tbree-A^t tragteomedjr about tlie revenge of n 
tnUUo&aire^s on her otd hometown { expressioixiatlc theatre, 

IMT'OKTAKCE; This play baa had successful runs on Broadwajr 
and is theinaticallj Important for its relevaney to man^r modem 
tvorks. 

AUTHOR: DDrrenmatt (1921- ) was honk in the eanton of 
Berne, Switzerland, and studied at the unkeraltica of Berne and 
Zurich as A student of design; his love of design and stageeraft 

: led him to theatre. His fantastic dramatic style reveals hts 
eharaeteri marionettes^ betraying their humanity only in 
sudden instants of behavior. Diirrenmatt is also well known for 
his radio dramas* 

KE8UM£t The elderly millionairess Claire 2achanalasian returns 
to Quellen, an ingrown little community econoraieally bankrupt 
but vain of its traditions, A pathetic welcome is planned by 
the pretenllovs but grasping village elders, but Claire arrives 
prematurely by pulling the emergency cord on an express and 
alights with husband number seven, a pet leopard, two blind 
eunuchs, two ex murderers who carry her sedan chair, aid a 
coffin. Gaire is hardly Claire at all; she is a patchwork of 
prosthetic appliances, results of wrecka and crashes in her world 
travels and adventurous life. Among the greeters at the Quelten 
station is Mr. III. Ill was the lover who sent Claire out of the 
village long ago, pregnant and despised. Bhe comes back de- 
termined to avebge herself ou the town and offers to give the 
town a million pounds it Mr, III is killed. 

l*rospcrlly returns to Quellen. People optimistically buy 
luxuries on credit. It is taken for granted by all that Mr. Ill 
will be murdered. But as Mr. ill show$ a distaste for this etent 
and retires to seclusion above his shop, a mass meeting Is finally 
called, Mn III holds one mock - sentimental interview with Claire, 

. goes to tbe meeting^ runs the gauntlet o2 his fellow townsmea, 
and is pronounced dead of a beart attack by the village doctor. 

COMPARATIVK: , The character of Claire reminds one, in hei 
I unrelieved wickedness, of Celestina in the covel attributed to 
^ Bojas (p. 31)1); Claire^ Dilrrenm^tt write*, ia ''something like 

Medea," and thus may be compared to £!aripide«' heroine (p. 
;| 111), The theme of public martyr condemned as a peace offer- 
i ing is found In Bostoevsky's "The Legend of the Orand Inqulal- 
i (p. 93), and In the victlma of SartreV Th^ Fliti (p. 309) i 

ae^ also Joan of Are, Shaw (p. 323) and Anouilh (p. fii), and 
C >f Scotland, Schiller (p. 315). MrrenmattV story «i a 



vhole reiCTttble* Mark Twain • The Men That Corfupied S<idUjf^ 
bur^f, BB $e$ a eommunU/ dcatro^lng itself foir tte lote of 
profit; ot Quelleu tnlgbl b« Uke^ed to the Argo» of Sarlre'a fh4 
yiie$, wbich town rather enjoyed the kiUing of Ajafatnemnobi to 
the towns of tx>pe de Vega's Fuente OvejuM (p. 3fil), Orbajoea 
in Pirei Oal46a' Dona Perfecia <p. 279), Giraudoux'e town la 
The Bneh^inUd (p. 13»)g Oermehhauseti in Oerfltacker's norella 
(p, 128)i the town In Ibsen'a iln Si\emy of the People (p. 185) 
—and many othera. 

For another look at expression U tie etago devices (the men in 
The Visit who rephesent trees, birds, ete., or the bare, quickly 
rearranged stage) see Wilder's Our Town, an American elasale 
every student should know* 

TRAN8LATIOK1 By Patrick Bowles, Evergreen Original K-344, 
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Etlrtplilei, IIIPPOLYTUS, ea. 428 B. C; 60 pages. 
Cladskal Greek trageJ/i the Phaedra utory* 

IMPOHTAKCE) As Uaehing material, excellent for presentiug 
Greek ideas ot men a&d women In tie grip of FatOi of hubris^ 
of haate and action with Incomplete knowledge (Theseas' wrath), 
and of paying the penalties for Tiolatiug tie concept of ''nothing 
too much/' 

AUTHOR; Euripides (about 484-407 B. 0.) has Uttle personal 
hUtor/. Almost contemporary with Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
Euripides because of his differenti modem, psychological approach 
won only four first prizes in twenty-two competitions* In addi- 
tion to his writing, he /as an athlete, a painter, and a military 
man» 

RESUME ; Phaedra, qucen-xrife of Theseus, falls in love with 
Htppolytus her stepson, mighty hunter aiid dcTotee of Artemis, 
the goddesa of tho hunt. Phaedra confides her passion to her 
nurse, who betrays Phaedra to HIppolytus after pledging him 
to secrecy with an oath. In horror at this revelation, Phaedra 
hangs herself, but she leaves a note accusing HIppolytus of 
haring made improper advances, Theseus returns to the palace 
and finds the incriminating note. He banishes HIppolytus, who 
cannot defend himself because of the oath by which he la 
bound. Theseus invokes a curse on his son* As HIppolytus 
leaves for exile, a bull from the sea frightens the horses of his 
chariot, and he is dragged to his death* The last scene is one 
of mutual forgiveness between father and son, however Artemis 
herself appears to v6uch for the son's innocence and to declare 
that she wilt seek vengeance against Aphrodite, who caused 
this double death. 

In teaching, it should be stressed that Phaedra Is helpless 
due to Aphrodite's Infiuence, that she does fight against her 
guilty love, and that only her loyalty to family and husband 
causes her to leave the fateful letter to Theseus, HIppolytus 
Uke>ri$o Is blameless, except for his overweening pride in his 
chastity and for his reverence in refusing to break a vow he 
has given in the name of the gods* The reiader's sympathies are 
often with Theseus j his haste to anger and his action in ignorance 
prevent him from being the true "hero" of this play* Blood* 

I inceat Is not Involved here, though to tho Greeks the guilty love 
of Phaedra for HIppolytus was incestuous. 

COMPARATIVE! Eugene O'Neill's Dcsirs nnctdr the Sim nm 
the SAme family complication, without the nobility of character 
yrhtch elevates the prototype. Raclne*s Phaedra (p. £94) focuses 
hy on the wife aa the tragic victim but otherwise shows 
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tbe 0ame chMicat restraint, Indudljig the play and conflict 6^ 
Ideas, as {a liuHpIdcs, Mtif> Reuaulte the BuU from ih€ Sea 
(1H2) i$ a jQOveJ mfentlog the tale. 

TBANSLATIONi David Grene (translator) and Richard Lattl- 
more, editora, <?re^X- TrnficdUi, I, Phoenix Books p.41, #1.35. 
Inchdes Affamemnon (p. 3), Aeschylus* Ptmethui Bound, and 
8ophoclea' pedi^^ui ih$ King (p. m) and Antigone (p. 33tt>. 
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ludpldei, IPtllGENU IN TAURIS* ca, 410 B. 0.; 64 pagei 

Greek eome^J^i wtylng on ttio Againemnon Clxtemmlra- 
Orestes e/c^e of tragedie«. 

tMPOHTANCBi One of tho few come«]les to develop frort this 
lerious lUaatioQ that begins with the curse on the house of 
Atfeui. Ai teaehing material^ it lerves to i]luatrafo the thin 
dSfidlag line between tragedjf and ^omedj. 

AUTHOBt Bee Bippcl$iu$, p, 108. 

RE6UME: Ipblgenia, Just m she was under her father'i knife 
; as a saeHfice to bring a favorable wind to the Greek fleet wait' 
. V Jug to sail cgaifidt Tror, is spared Artemis. The goddess sends 
a deer to tjke Ij>hlgcnla*8 place on tlie altar and spirits her to 
Tauria, where she is to pass her life teuJIng Artemis* temple. 
^ jhero Iphlgenia, an outlander among SATagc tribesmen, prepares 
as saeriflce each victim who strays to that coast. Her brother 
Orestes with his tompan (on P.v lades, fleeing from the blood-guilt 
and harried by harpies for the levenge slayiog of his mother 
Clytemnestraj arrives In Taurls and U capturctL tphigenia and 
Orestes converse and team that they are brother and ulster, and 
a conflict arises— not between Iphigcnia's double duty to tho 
saeriflclal deity and to her brother, but between the savage King 
Thoas and Iphigeuia, who develops a desperate stratagem to 
rescue her brother and Pylades/ Clafjnlng that the presence of 
a matricide has poltuted the holy Image of Artemts, IpUgenia 
takes bolh iniage and prisoners into the sea to wash away 
their pollution. They escape to Orestes' ^htp with the statue; 
tbis suits Orestes' phns exactly^ Binc3 he had been sent to Tauris 
under prophetic orders to liberate the statue of Aitemls. Thoas, 
seeing the divine aid given to Iphigenla and the prisoners, bows 
his head to Fate and lets them go. 

COMFABATIVE: Euripides -ffef^a develops an equtvalent story 
line in almost the same manner. Ooclhea tphigenia in XdurU 
U a glossy image of the original playi with personages of exalted 

: n^^ of character, Camus' short story The Guest" 
('X'HMe") usee the theme of a kinsman's incognito return. The 

/ theme of a woman's self-sacrifice for a brother finds some par- 
allels in the two versions of Aniigo^e (pp. 20 and d35)« 

TRANSLATION t By Witter Bynneri SuHpi^ei I!: Four Tta- 
gedUit XTniversity of Chicago Press, ♦1,60; includes titlen, The 
€ycU>pi, and B^racUi. 
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£uriptdet, MEDEA, ea. 431 K C. ; 49 pdg^a< 

Greek tragedy; a wroDged anO jealous vrife exacts a terrib!o 
me&ge. 

IMSPORTAKCE: Few characters reach such heights of haired 
and necessity as Medeaj and few have excUed such loDg Btasdlog 
; psychological curiosity in the nil add of readers and playgoers. 

AUTHOR! SeeHippoIy<««, p. 108. 

KESUMEi Medea, the sorceress daughter of a umglcian king, 
fails Iji love with Jason oa his voyage to selte the Golden Tlecce. 
8he betraya her father and her countryi even murdera het 
brother^ so that Jasou may escape her father's wrath and she tnay 
go with him. In Colchis^ agai^ to he]p jaaon, she contrives to 
make the daughters of Pellas kill him, promising thai dismem- 
bering Pel iaa will allow her to reassemble him young again. 
Escaping this second perl], they come Anally to Creon's land 
of Corinth and live there with their two children until Jaaon is 
offered the chance to marry Croon's daughter, ^fedea is driven 
mad — or is abet— by Jason's betrayal and by Creon's order 
that she leave the kingdom. She plots and executes a terrible 
revenge on Creon f nd his daughter by means of a magie gOwn 
and a diadem that corrode their ilesh. And against Jason her 
revenge is to kill their two children and boar the bodies away 
irith hsr, leaving Jason nothing, not children, not ^-ife, not 
fiancee, nor the prospects of kingfchlp which he had held out 
to Medea as making Ms betrayal worthwhile for both of them. 
The spectacle of a wrongpd worn an, in love> overmastered by 
hale, sadness, and self-pity, art exile both from love and her 
native country, makes a tragic figure indeed. The question of 
Medea's madness is similar to the question of Hamlet's* The 
alternatives that confront Medea are equally bad j her terrible 
final decision ijrovokea the reader's dislike for her and yet 
leaves emotion for the pity and awe that are necessary to tragedy. 

COMPAt<ATIVEs Medea's mosaic vengeance is like that of Ham- 
let, who wants to make King Claudius pay in kind for his mur- 
der of Hamlet's father* The consuming hatred of Medea Itnds 
its sister in Sophocles* Elecira (p. 337), even though it is of 
fihorter span, or the comparative references to that play^ such 
as M^rin)$e*8 Colom^a (p. 253). Mme. Defarge In Dickens' 
A Tate of Tn'O Ciiiet \$ similarly devoured by vengeance, as la 
the heroine of Durrenmalt's The Viaii (p. iCfi). Medea's dtua- 
lion as a victimltcd woman, aloQe and f riendjess In a strange 
Jand, resembles Marj in Schiller's Marjf Stuari ip, 316). 

TBANSLATlONt Among many excellent ones, this by Rex War- 
ner, Thue Gnai Plays 6/ iSvHpidei, Mentor MT-241, 75^ j in- 
O dca Hippolyi^i 108) and i/e?€a» 
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feurlpld*!, tlie 'thOSAN WOMEN, 8th century B. Cj 62 pa^e«. 

Ofcek tragedy oa the tragedy of war, foeoalng the griefs 
of defeat on tho four fema!e victims of the fall of Troy, 

IMPORTANCE; Euripides was one of the first Greeks to regard 
war as sometimes less than glorious and to mlnlmUe the Greek 
Hto af such as Odysseus, TMs is a compassionate drama, but 
the emotions are cODtrollcd, realistic, and unsentimental. 

At/THOR: Se^ Eippolyiui, 

RESUME; First Hecuba, wife of Priam and queen of Troy, is 
alone on stoge, lamenting the fall of the cily and the deaths 
of husbaud and heroes. She awaits news of the will of the 
victorious Greeks for what will happen to herself, her daughter 
the priestess Cassandra, and her daughter-in-law Andromache, 
wife to dead Hector. As the Greek messenger makes his frequent 
appearances on stage, we learn the fatea of Cassandra (now 
maddened with fear and grief and doomed to go to Agamemnon'a 
bed, she who tyas a virgin priestess), of Hecuba's daughter, 
Polyxena, whoso throat was cut over Achilles' grave so that 
her spirit might guard It, of Andromache who is to go Off among 
the spoils of war belonging to Pyrrhu^, and Of Helen, who 
caused the whole war with her affair with Paris, and who 
is confronted once again with Mcnelaus her Greek huaband, 
And finally the messenger comes with news that Andromache's 
young sen, Asty.'inat, is to lo flung from the battlements of 
Troy that the royal lino iaay be wiped out. Gradually one after 
another of these tragic victims leaves tho stage, and Hecuba is 
left alone to bury the body of her grandson. There Is a gradual 
falling away as of leaves in autumn that heightens the effect 
of tragedy. Hecuba, an old, worn woman, leaves to go as slave 
to Odysseus while tho flames of burning Troy mount to the 
sky. 

Amongst the most, noble selections of literature is Andromache's 
speech, lines 364-6S3, detailing her tragedy and her loyalty to 
tho dead Hector (compare with Helen's sophistic pleas and 
excuses when she meets Menelaus), Perhaps emotion in literature 
is no^vhere higher, unless it bo In the keening of Hecuba, lines 
H6G-1215, over young, dead Astyanax. 

It is interesting to note that Euripides in this drama leea 
the Graeco-Trojan war ds more than Internecine, as a battle 
/ between Asia and the AVestern world* 

(jiDMPARATlVEj The losers in war are usually seen only from 
i : the masculine side, as In Ml Quiet on the Tfestern Ptoai (p. 205), 
; : S)ttt once in a while we see tlie woman's posltioa^this play, 
' ^^y^P^^ ^^^^^ story "The Attack on the Mill/' and TAe 




Diatif of d F<^u»p Girt (p. 122). See also toUs Oft Sjrnge's BW^I 
<o 5«a (p. 357), which build* tragedy eumulaUvely 11 
' EurJpldes does. Hatred ot mr like EuripideV finds a parallel 
b the CapeW The Life of the intecU (p. 67), The gradvial dU- 
appearance from the stage, leaving the tragic victim, la the 
method of Chekbov In The Cherry Orchard (p. 69). 

TRANSLATION; By Richmond Lattimore In Cov^plete Creeh 
Tragedies, III, University of Chicago Press, ll Wj Includes 
Heoulfa, Andromache, and /on. 




Mi TtAOBm' Qoi^l TO Woftu Ltituttnii 

flltob^ Ctutave, TBtB LEGEND OP ST. JUUAN HOSPl* 
TAtOt tnOSmAtXEB] (U UGBN0B DE ST« jUtlfiN 
HOSPlTAUER), md) 10 pae«i. 

Preneli, A myth, a religious legeaa, with all the eolor and 
torn of a sUined glaM eathedral vdndow. One of the 
TrMi ConUi, 



tMPORTANOEs Rereale the deUberate effect and the keea, re- 
mote obaerratloa of material hf this st^rliet) reveals also Flatt^ 
bett'a fondness for the romantie removal in Ume and plaee 
and his mrettclsm, whUh makes hh stories legendary and uni- 
rerssi, 

AUTHOBj Flatjbert (18dM8$0} was a Norman and the son 
of a surgeon. He studied law la Paris but at tweaty-flfe gare 
up this career for a full dedication to literature. Each work 
fco produced was the result of ;rears of searching for perfection; 
He Isolated himself from his fellow writers and frl^&nds but 
did maintain a long fHendshlp hy correspondence with George 
$and. M<Kfrtm^ $Ov0>ty (i857) was complete!/ tnlsunderatood 
when it appeared, and the author was prosecuted In the <^ourts. 
tt has since emerged as perhaps the greatest noTe! of modem 
literature. Other interesting semi successes are Seniiinenial 
idMC<xU&n <186&) and Satmmh^ (1S62). 

RESUME! JuHan, raised In a hijfh towered castle, Is the object 
of prophecy from his birth— that he will be Of an euperor^a 
familr, that he will become a saint. His bojhood and edueation 
a^ tTpleaily medieval t he Is taught to hunt and to use weapons 
and dtscorers the sensual deHghts of killing/ killingi kilting 
as a Tery orgoam of his being. Every creature falls to his 
arrows or spears. He shoots a stag which refuses to die and 
which delirera the Oedipal prophecy that Julian will murder 
his mother and father. Mistakenly ho bdieTes that he has killed 
his mother one day and dees home to bc^me a soldier of 
fortune. Thus it Is that he meets and marries an emperors 
daughter. Soon after his marriage he leaves the palace On a 
ntght hunt, and there come his old mother and father seeking 
Mm Hid wife treats them honorably and glres them her own 
bed In which to sleep. Julian, coming home by dark, feels his 
fatbers beard on his pillow; suspecting Infldelity, he kills 

' both mftn and woman asleep, thinking have killed hU wiie 
and her lo^er He now becomes a wanderer, haunted by night- 
ware. Years later he comes to a wild river and settles there 
Jo operate a forry for distressed travelers. One day he Is forced 
to ferry a leper. This leper then begs him for food, then for 
O J then demands that Julian He nude with him to warm 

ERJC 
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hla body. Julian does so—and the leper turns into an angel, 
i?hd growrf swiftly and radiantly, and pushes tbo Utile hut 
apart so the Leavens may open and lift St. Julian upwards. 

This tale, in this beautiful translation, almost audibly rings 
with clear bell tones; descriptions ore brlUiant and chiseled, 
and the characters truly have the mythological character Flau- 
bert ivanted. It is almost the quintessence of medlevalfsui as 
we vlsiiaiite it: supernatural, superstitious, btuta!, and mystical 

COMPAKATIVE: The prophecies remind one of those given tO 
Aeneas in Vergil (p. 38&) and to Sophocles* Oedipus Bex (p. 339) 
—then work themselves superhumanly. The motif of the talking 
animals appears similarly in the Em&yana (p. 379). The lm» 
porlaat kiss of love at the story's climax is to be noted also 
ia Hesse's $<ddhartha (p, 167), Dostoevsky*s "Thp Legend of 
the Grand Inquisitor'* (p. 98), and in Katov's sublime gesture 
of brotherly love in Man*s Fate (p. 234). Medieval tales with 

' the same restrained emotional quality are to be found in Isak 
Dinesen (p. 93) and b the stories of Anaiole France (p. 120). 

TRANSLATION t By Robert Baldlck, FimhcrX, Thtee fates, 
Penguin L-lOd, 95#. 
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116 TtACBEBS* OtriD* TO Wbatb LiTCiUTtJti 

riAuberl, Gu$tave, MADAME OOVARV, 1857 ; 396 pagei 
Preach novel, subtitled "Patterns of Provincial Lite** 

INfPOBTAXCB: Almost undisputed as the pSanaele among 
novels; a masterpiece of observation and understdnd^ng^ tt 
eODcerns a woman's attempts to escape from a commonplace 
and atiflbg nvorld of potty realism. Rigidly controlled writing 
enabled Flaubert to set as foils against one another the romantle 
Imagination of Emma Bovary aud her pitit honrgeoU environ* 
ment, dispassionately creating brilliant portraits of each oppo- 
site. 

AUTHORS See The Legend cf St Julian Hoipiiator, p. 114. 

RESUMK: The se<?otid wife of Ciarlea IJovary, a young, unsuc- 
cessful medical nianj is Kmnia Hoaaultj convent educatedj reared 
on a farm, and expectantly v^aitibg for a life 611ed with romance 
and beauty. Charles does not provide them; neither does the^; 
dreary Httle tovru of Tostes vrhere Chailei pursued his pettf 
pr^ictice. The couple move to YoDville, near Rouen. B]($ept for 
one ecstatic evening for Enuna» v?hen ihbjt are Invited to a fiie 
at the Bcighloring chateau of VuiibyesSardi life Is just as dull 
in Yonvilte as elsewhere. Emma throws herself Into passions of ' 
household decorating, clothing design, the study of music and 
languages, and even tries religion again, finding every avenue 
of eschpe ur^saUsfytng* The child, Berthe, born to her, is 
a momentary pastime. Escape finally takes the form of 
Rodolphe, with whom Emma has her first serious affair After 
this lover extricates himself from her, the unhappy, desperate 
Emma falls in love with L6odj formerly of Tonville and now 
studying law In Rouen, pslensibly visiting the city weekly to 
btudy music, Emma visits L^h and maintains A passionate 
liaison. Meantime, due to her demand for beautifui things to 
o^m and to surround her, Kime. Bovary has /alien Into the 
ctutchea of the merchant and usurer Lheureux. Lheureux fore- 
closes) Emmai threatened with the end of her love affair vrith 
L^on and with financial ruin of herself and faithful, dull 
Charles, steals poison from Homals the pharmacist and kills 
herself* Charles after her death finds the evidences of her 
extravagance in love and money, but excuses uncomprehendlngly 
th^ ruin that Emma has left to him and to little Berthe* 

Of key Importi^ce to this novel, opposed to the relentless 
search of Emma for beauty and happiness, are memorable 
characters from the pitii hourgeo^iiet Homals, the clever 
little pharmacist who gets his coveted medallion of the Legion 
; of donor } Charles Bovary himself ; Rodolphe, the hick counter^ 
Dart of the slick seducer of roman tie fiction r and poo r^ timid 
y never anything except what Kminit imsglned him to be. 





COMPARATIVE: Anna Kar^inina (p. 364) liaa a htrolh^ ia £a« 
tna'a situalioQ, but ber educalioti and true experleDcd oi ihi» 
worM rescue her /rom tome of the baoality of Emma's trafie 
mUtakee< Don Quixote (p. 61) ahoKs another prolagoaUt de* 
laded romantic noveU (Emma's delusion was from Paul did 
Virginia) and meeting the truth in lumps and bumps. Sioclalr 
Levrls' Main Street places Carole Kennicott, also the nvlfe of 
a doctor, in an equally indififerent small town in the United . 
states and traces the heroine s rebellion and nnhapplDess. 
Emma 8 pursuit of beauty or sensation may be likened to the 
hero's actirities in Oide's The Immoralist (p. 130) or those of 
HuysmanV hero in Agaimt Katur4 (p. 181), HomalSj the little 
man^ho achieves success, is a familiar figure in Dickens^ 
David C^pperfiel^t U/iab Heep^ for instance. Charles' tragle 
and i.nshakeable love (or Emma reminds one of Fire Oorloi's 
worsHp of his daughters (Pr 32), 

. t*ION: By Francis Sleegmuller» Modem Library 




lill TEACHtM* OVilDg TO WOW.& LtTXtAttTW 

Hitibtrt, Guitave, A SIMPLE HEAttt (UN COEUR SIMi>Lie)i 

FfencH. B^ally a hoTella In Its sco^, it describe* In minute 
oetair of incSdent and setting the complete life of a 
devoted sendng glH, F^Hclt^, in a style that is simple 
j^na cool l)ut not unsympathetic. 

tMPORlTANCEj With this novella and Madame Bov^ry, Thnheri 
proTed himself tnaster of a new method, a eombinatiod of int. 
personal sJyle and treatment of subjects accurately observed 
or docomented. This manner profotitidly influence all literature 
jfter Ms time/ Un Cotur $impU represents all that is i?odd in 
his carefully managed style and his aaiMing selectioa''of oe- 
cessary details, 

AtJTHOBs |3C0 Th4 Ltgend of BU JuUan Uo^pmor, p. lU, 

BESUMR; F^Hcltfi, a almple Norman farm girl without family, 
is taiefl in by Afme. Aubain, a ^idow with two children. Paul 
- >nd Virginia, and devotes her life to this family. The aiory 
1$ one of monotonous 4ally chores, with tline divided oaiyi ty 
a few minor but to F^licltfi eififniflcaftt eventsV Fi^ilcit^VdiscovV 
of a nephew who goes on a voyage and dies, Virginia's illnibss 
and death/ Paul's raseany youl^j abd maturity, Madaiiio Aubaln's 
death, and l^nally P^licitfi's death and "ascension." It was 
difficult to write of such an uneventful life and make it Inter- 
esting, but Flaubert did, Ym\M k seen as forming one con- 
sumtng attaehment after another for her adopted family or 
for >CQuaintawe8 who are having 111 fortune, and a Series of 
symbols arises around P^lleit^'s fixations j her love of the 
clurch, the castoff remembrances with which she decorates her 
room, and finally a parrot which Is given to her mistress and 
wbieh FeJicite loves and comes to confuse with Christ, in her 
rpom she malctains a sort of altar of everything and everyone 
she has known and loved- men the parrot dies, it Is stuffed 
aiQd even becomes a part of the altarpiece In the Jiublle Corpus 
celebration. It is at the celebration of this feast 
that FOlcit^, completely alone ftnd deprived of all she has loved, 
dtes, breathing in the Incense of the prbcessioa that goes by 
her^ window. It is an extremely moving tale, kept from being 
batheUe by Platibert> masterful malnlablfig of the proper 

distance : ■ ' : : ■ 

:40MJ*ARAT1YEj F«ieit6 changes her entire character each 
:yime a new love enters her life] she is consumed by the devotion 
: she offers. Similar to this treatment is Chekhov's fine little 
i^^^f^^'tU Darling*' (p. 7S). A companion use of motif, in 
' 1 Uulou the patrot, is to be found lo the stuffed 



fiOtel whoi6 •iyloi tnmer, a:id handling of ii^ paadni: «f 
U1A6 ate yemklk«ot of A Simpti Biari, BaUa«*a BupHU 
Onmd^i (p. 80) gite« aa e^iually deep look at Prtneh profiadal 
life and an equal ataUment of a waated exUtenee. O^aadei'a 
iorvattt, Big Kanon^ la ftimJlar to F^lieit^ 

TBANSLATIONi B7 BobeH BaJdick, Pengulo ClaMla L-lOe, 
Also intludN a atraago, feartoma medieval tale« Th4 
Legend of 8i, J%IU^ B^piMor (p. 114) and the dlfi^tklt 
''Herodlaa,*' 




lM TiAOHiis' Ouit>i to WoMj) LnxUTUti 



Fmneei Antto!^, pitiidon^m for Fran<!oi» Ahatote ThlbaulCi 
THE PROCURATOR OF JUOEA (LE PROCURATEUR DE 
lUDEC;), 1892 1 26 puges. 

Freneh. A short story, a reminlseeocd hy Pontiaa Pitate. 

IMPOBTAKOE: An unforgettable narrative, Anatole France 
ha^ lost some of hSs former prestige, but stylistically and in 
his recreation of the classical and historical he has few equals. 
Pontius Pilate's ignora&ce of the major event in which he 
participated, the judging of Christ, leads to mai^y comparisocs. 

AUTHOR t France (1844-1924) was bom in Paris^ the son of 
a bookstall merchant along the Seine. His father Interested 
Anatole in the eighteenth century, and he later discovered in 
school a liking for classical scholarship that led him to such 
short stories as this and to his novel ThaU, The Dreyfus case 
stirred Anatole to an interest in the victims of society^ hence 
the novella included in the collection we are reviewing, (7fain- 

RESUME! Laelius Lamia meets at the baths of Baiae an old 
man being carried in a litter. He recogni2es his friendj Pontius 
Pilate, now retired from a lifetime of service to the Roman 
Republic. The two resume their comradeship and spin leisurely, 
philosophical conversations on their experiences and on the 
history and future of Rome and its colonies. Casual talk leadi 
Lamia to a sudden memory and a question t 

*'*Jesus [..>] he was cruclSed for some crime. I don t quite 
know what. Pontius, do you remember anything about the 
mani* 

"After a silence Of some seconds — ^'Jesust' he murmured^ 
'Jesus — of Nazareth! I cannot call htm to mind.'" 

COMPARATIVE; This is one of the literary works that reveal the 
beginning literature of disillusionment which flourished after 
World War L Kiettsche had proclaimed, "God is deitdT' and 
this new theme of literature echoed him. 

Dostoersky had already examined the possibilities of what 
would happen if Christ returned to earth in "The Legend of 
the Orand Inquisitor'' (p. 93). D. H. Lawrence later wrote 
a similarly disillusioned short story, b tense and powerful, in 
"The Man Who Died/' about Laiarus and the question of 
eternal life. Andreyev wrote an expressionistic and compelling 
account of the same material in "Latarus Laughed" in the 
collection Th$ 8mn Thai Wer$ Hcwd (p. 16)* 

Other tales In this collection of Anatole France, unusually 
effective as discussion material, are "Our Lady's Juggler/* 
ling of an old legend (see also in eollection reviewed 
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Oft p. 26) of an ignor^ui but eager monk who bad cotMng to 
offer Our Lady but bis JuKgHtgi and how she aceepted itj and 
the novella Cfcinquthille (43 page^i) with its tUme of mao'^i 
injustiM to m&a in the case of a poor regc table peddler trho 
ia WcUmited by bureaucracy (see couipi'ratives under CourtelinOi 
p. 01) J and The Miracle of the Great St. Nichclai (47 pagea)» 
witb Us recreation of medieval Jogead, similar but not equal 
to Flaubert's The Legend of St, Julian Bospiiator (p. 114). 

TRANSLATION: Translator not acknowledged. Go^tten Toiei 
of AnatoU France, Apollo Kditions A'22, #1.95. A handsome 
if expensive reprint. 
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ill TxAoaiM* Qmjm TO Would LirttATVia 

ff^nh Anne, THR DIARY OF A YOVNG GIRL (HET ACH« 

teRiruid)» mi \ m mn, 

butek the dktj cf a young JeTrlsh girl who hides out 
In Amsterdam with her faiodly durbg the Hitler purges cf 
World War 11* 

ililPORTANCBt Personal Hteraturi (dlaHea, eotredpo&detieej 
and 00 on) must* be assessed hy different standards than 
eonseious ereatJons. This example, in spite of Its occasional 
obscurity and wanderlngii is eeasitlvely written] it is, firsti 
a self-portrait of a girl reaching maturity and understanding, 
abd aecoud, an unusual look at war from the passlre viewpoint 
^though not disengaged. 

AUTHOR] Anne Frank (1&2^1&4$) begins her life story with 
her thirteenth birthday; her diary ends in 1944; by March, 
ld45j she had died in the Bergen*Belsett concentration camp. 

RESUME! As the Nasi purge measures against the Jews become 
intense, Anne's family moves into the upstairs of a combined 
warehouse and office building In Amsterdam, sharing these 
quarters with Mr* and Mrs. Van Daan, their son Pete^, and 
the dentist AlbeH t)ussel. Here they live for two years hermet' 
ically sealed off from the world but following the war outside 
by radio, rumors, books, and magazines whleh are brought in 
with their household supplies. Now and then the threat of dis- 
covery f reetes them with feat; but as a whole they Kve hOmally 
and discuss politics, philosophy^ and literaturei Interspersed with 
sharp little quarrels among the cloistered inmates atid subsiding 
into good humor, acceptance of the situation, games of Monopoly, 
school work, reminiscence, and plans for. the future. Anne and 
Peter fall in love, a tender school*boy and 'girl affair that 
shows surprising depth because of the mature responsilllities 
under which they live. The diary ends suddenly j it was one 
of the worthless "papers** left lying on the floor when their' 
hiding place was discovered by the Gestapo and plundered of 
everything valuable. 

COMPAHATIVEi The problem of women in war, who endure 
the tortures of waiting and loss, is the theme of Euripides' 
Th0 Trojofi Women (p. 112), and of Zola's short story "The 
Attack on the Mill.'^ The Diary would be a good entry for a 
general study of war. To compare interaetlons of people eon* 
fined under fear and threat: Sartre's "The Wall*' (p, did), 
Maupassant's B<>ule de Suif (p. 252), and tsak Dinesen's tale 
(p, 93). Anne's story of growth and selfdlacovery has some 
iMnities with Hesse's Y&^ih, Beautiful Ypuih (p. 171) and 
0» Kf6gef (p. 23d)« Bruno Bettlehelm's essay, "The 



Bea] Truth oi the Conc^Qtration Camps/* refers to Mne F?*ikk« 
A contraat in pmofial Oiarks of the same age u^cvip U in 
ColettVi Diary 0/ a 1^ Year Old French Girl (Claudin^ d fi^U), 
Atob, 60^, 

There U a stage play script avaUabld^ by Ooodrieb and 
Hackett (Handom Hou86| 1956), whicb would make an interest* 
ihg teaeb&Rg experiment in the (omparative baadUng of nar* 
rattve and dramatie techniques u^lug the same iseideste. 

TRANSLATION: Trom the Dutch, by B, M. Mooyaart Doubleday. 
Pocket Books C-317, 35<. 




iii TiAOHBa' Otoe to WotLD Lmutuu 

(knt^ Urt«» Federieo» BLOOD WEPDING (iBODA DE 

: Bpaaisli dr&ma iA tho Spftnltb niM* M we precbBC^ive it, 
fUled iritli hot blood a&d rcekleas love and preoMxipled with 
Mddeii death. 

IMPOBTAKOB: Written in toVk poetr/, balladUke but redced 
and pollthed. Lorca'a writing b tnyatieal in the aymboliet tra* 
d{t!on» but the primitiTe It strong in tv^tf line. 

AUTHOR) Garela Lorea waa bora near Granada In 1$9S and 
diaappeared in 1936 in the bloodbath of the Spanish dril war, 
presumablr killed^ During thU abort Ufe, he had pnbliahed 
h!a drat poetry at twenty, produced hla first phy at twentj-two, 
taken a law degreej and attraeted attention with hia drawings. 
He ipeni several jreara lecturing and directing In Argentina/ 
Cuba, and the United States. 

HBSUMG: Two families, each with tragedj behbd it, meet and 
mingle in a marrlagej and doable death conies to thena agaln^ 
Leonardo ts unable to resist the Bride of another man and 
abducts her on her Wedding da7« The Bridegroom and h\t 
family pursue Leonardo in a moonlit, eipresslonist^e scene of 
horror, %ttd the two young men kill one another. Tbe women 
^Leonardo's wife, the Bridei and Leonardo's mother^HU*6 left 
to mourn and do so In the hlfch stmng old world manner be- 
hind shuttered windows and heavy doors. The bare" lines of 
the play offer a deception. What is behind them is highly tragte. 
The play demonst rates the closed-in, mascuHne world of Spain, 
where dea^h is pursued, where honor is maintained at any 
price, and where women may not betray their feelings except In 
a conTentlonalited and dramatie manner. Lorca uses many 
symbols to reach his meaning ; be ezpref^s amatement at the 
strength of a little blade, the horse is a sign of man's virility 
and pursuit of death, death is an old woman who is every man's 
familiar, violins represent the whispering trees and the two 
lovers wandering beneath them, woodcutters are symbols of 
society's destructiveness, and water is less absolution than ex* 
plation sought and paid fon Abstraction Is carried to a point 
where only one of the characters is named, and one character 
who appears in the play is not even listed in the drcmaiU 

COMPAQ ATIYE; Shakespeare's 2?omeo end JulUi uses similar 
material; see also Keller <p, ISOS). Cos of many similar treat* 
menta in balladic literature ia Keata' -'The Eve of St Agnes.** 
victim of man's violencCj Is the theme of finrlpides' The 

^ ^ O ff omefi (p. 110) and extended comparisons soggested 
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there. Ae txmboUflt urama, Loreft a referencea follow the treat- 
ment in Maet«rUnek'i Th$ Iniruder (p. 231). 

TRAKSLATIONj By Jamca Qrabani Lujan and Bicbard 0*Con« 
nell, LcTca, Thre^ Tragtdk$, New Dirccllotts #1.25. 
also The House of Bernards Atha (p. 126). 




TiAcam* Oxjjsm to WcmIlo Litvumx 



GMtia Lorei, Ped^ried, THE QOtSE OF BERNARDA ALBA 
(LA CA9A m BEttNARDA ALBA), mtt 6i pages, 

SpwUh, A thr^e-aet ingedx. the author iubtitW it "A 
Drama about Women lu the Vlllagei o£ Spaiii,** 

IMPOBTANCEs Oarefa Lorea is said to be the most translated 
Spahbb p<»i of thts eentury. He is also among the most 
traditional ot modem 8panish writers, selcetlng his themes 
from danger, superstition, blood, and death. This particutat 
drama is almost the eulmioation of his poetic and dramatic 
method; his plaj mores around sjrmboJs and symbolic situations, 
and hi« charaeters are semi-abstract This story about women 
who are cloistered by a proteetive and Jealous mother has as its 
most important personage a man who never appears In the 
drama— one man out of the menacing outside world of riolenee 
that womeQ peep at through shuttered windows. 

AUTHOR I See Stood We4diAp, p, lii, 

liESUMEj Pire daughters of Bernards, widow and mother, are 
kept secluded and are dented husbands, to Bemarda there are 
two worlds, that of women who must be protected, and the 
other world of roistering men/ But to the daughter*, "to be 
born a woinaii's the worst possible punishment." Bemarda's 
eldest daughter, Angustias, aged thirty nlne, la being courted 
by l>epe as a financial matter, Jealousies break out among the 
daughters, the young, beautiful Adola falls in love with 
Pepe. She^akes orer a turn at the window, "playing bear** 
nights after Angustlas b^ gone to bed and Pepe lurks around 
the house waiting to see Adela, Ponela, the old maidserrant 
who acts as a chorus (and who bore sons, symbolically, as her 
rlra) Hernarda bore only daughters), prophesies iragedj. 
Adelas secret is discovered, and she challenges her mother's 
authority for the first time. Pepe U heard riding away from 
the house. Marllrio, a jealous sister {noto the symbolic name), 
shoota at Pepe and mlsse?, but Adela thinks he is killed, Adeta 
rushes into another room and hangs herself, 

Stallion, lamb, and window become effective symbols In the 
drama. The demen*fd but noble grandmother, who looks at 
life In terms of birth and tn^Uon compared to this infertile 
household of women, is herself representational of the conflict 
The play ofifers difficulties j the dialogue is nondirectional 
sometimes, as In Chekhov (p, 69), and ve meet many Spanish 

. locutions and half-quoted prombs (typical of Spanish liter- 
ature) that are familiar. 



J**T1VEj The hatred of men that Bernarda shows meets 
r^i In fitrtndbergV fh4 faiher (p. 849), Bemarda's tyr- 
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kmr U Uk« that of Oraodet in SuffM$ Orondei (p. 30). Tb9 
situation of the womea finds echoes in Moll^re's Th$ S£U0r 
(p. 259), in Beaomarehais' plays (pp, di-$7), In MotMb 
(p. 265), and P^ret QM6$* Delia PerMa (p. m)t the futility 
and f nut ration of the many heroines find some eommon ground 
in ChehhoT*s Thif Thrt0 SUUn, 

tRANSLATIOKi By James Grabam-Lujan and Richard O'Con- 
nell, Lcfca, Thres Ttasftdiei, New Directions #1.25. 



ERiC 



TXACU£&3* QVlbA TO WC&LO LlTEttATUBE 



GerttKekeri Frledrlch» GKRMELSII AUSENi 1862 ; 45 page«. 

Gcrm&n. A romantic tiovetla alout a vlltago that reappears 
abOTd ground for onlf one dajr each centur)^, 

IMPORTANCK: A ffe<iuent folktale theme that recently appeared 
in the United Stiktes in the light opera Brigcdoon, An excellent 
example of romanticis^m, with ita love of the myaterlous, the 
/aratray in time and place, nature, and >^oung lore. 

AUTHOR: Oerstacker (1816-1872) wrote forty four volumes of 
eritertatning tales and stories of his wide travels. Some of tho 
best of his travel pieces are on Amerton, tho Mississippi River 
pirates of Mnrk Twain's time, and the California gold rush. 
He wrote at the time of Poc, and certain similarities may be 
seen In OermtUkauseH Sitid Foes "The Masque of the Red 
Death/* Oerstncker later changed this story into a novel, T^d 
Sunken City, with a mermaid complication. 

RESUME: The youug artist Arnold, sketching 1 its way through 
a deserted region between tvro villages, comes upon a beautiful 
glrVin A quaint costume; si: e speaks a slightly archaic Oermanv 
He sketches her port rait J and she invites hlnv to the house of 
her father, the mayor of Oermelshausen. Here a sort of Sunday 
ea!m obtains, under strangely heavy clouilsj the town is ancient 
and iti poor repair, but A r hold is invited to dinner and enjoys 
hospitality and rare, aged wine. An afternoon visit to the 
graveyard nnd a gl'mpse of a funeral set the mood of the atory 
now; iti the cemetery he notices that the stones are all dated 
bi'tween A. D. 900 and 1200. In the evening, he accompanies 

: Oerirud to a festival, where gay ety reigns except when the 
cracked church bell sounds out the passing hours. He teceives 
y. strange hints of supernatural happenings in Qermelshausen. He 

: and Gertrud fall in love. Just as Arnold decides to give up 
his return trip to mother and homeland, Gertrud takes him out 
of the village, kisses him goodbye, and tells him he must leave 
-^and she herself runs back into the town* At the stroke of 
midnight from the church bell, all light and sounds from the 
village cease. Arnold llnds himself in a bracken awamp. From 
a hujitsman he learns what he has visited: that Oermelshausen 
no longer exists, that It is under a curse, and that only once 
in a hundred years does it reappear, Qertrud U lost to 1dm 
forever, 

OOMPABATIVG: Read the Poe story. C^r Franck^s P Minct 
Symphony uses a sca-buried city. Richter's Jfaldri cf 
Kr^$ (p< 2d7) has points of contuct with OerstKcker'a iiArra- 
tjve, as have Lafcadlo Beam's "The Story of Mlng-Y" (p. 165) 
O itthew Arnold's poem "The Forsakeo Mem&ld/' The gen^ 




mVetfeeti of Uaair and tBe ^xipemtural In OemeUh^mn ibd 
exalted traniUtlob U A1aln Foumler*i XiW W<m4^ef (p. 9). 

TBAK8LAtI0N: By Aleionder GodeTon Aeach, In Barron'l 
EdueationAl Serieflj 95^ Some OcmaiLiBmB In the tr&ABlation 
and ku than fortunate use of Ameriean eolloquialUms, bai an 
attraetlve little volume typograpWcally. 
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Gl(!e» Andti, THE IHMORAUST (L>1HMdIUUSTE)« 

French tio?el An tmusuftl toufewlon of « youi^g tnan in 
of life. 

IMPORTANOB: Introipeetion in a hero la rarely so dispassloo* 
ft to aa it is he?e^ and the control Oide tnas aires la one of <he 
alren^lia in this narrative. The lust for life and the dread of 
death make the norel alxtioet an allegory. 

AUTHOB: Oide (186M951> was bom into a f amity Catholic and 
Norman on his mother's side and Protestant and ^'reneh on his 
f atherV and Gide eomplleated this complex scheme hy adding 
to it an ethie of "art for arVs sake." A mystic even as a child, 
he mortified his flesh but was expelled from school for im- 
morality. After a friendship with Oscar ^Vilde, Oide settled 
into repentant CalTlnism, and this novel partakes of religion 
by removing the glory from sexual depravity. 

RESUME: A precocious yonng scholarj Michelj marries Marceline 
and takes heir oh an archaeological and histoHeal honeymoon 
around the Medtterraneai^. Michel f alia ill vrith tuberculosis and> 
Ailed with the fear of deathj suddenly comes alive (a rare eon* 
dition with sciioiars), alive with love fot things and people 
and with a passionate desire to know his body, to explore the 
mysteries and potentialities of life. He and MarceUne move 
to his country estate in Normandy^ and there Michel plunges 
himself into contacts with all sorts of people, probing Into 
their manners of life and expeHming as fully as possible the 
primitive dimensions of simple people. He makes unusual friend- 
ships and. promotes the disctosuro of unusual confidences. Tiring 
of this attempt at life, and having quarreled with his ten* 
ants, Miehel moves Marceline to Paris and resumes his lecture- 
ship is hlstoryi This scholarly e^stence and the demands of 
society quickly exhaust him and Marceline. After another 
brief stay at the farm, Marceline's developing illness leads 
them to embark on another restless search, this time into the 
Alps, down Into Italy» and at last back to the desert where 
Marceline dies and la buried. Inert and dlsenehanted, Michel 
waits for the arrival of his three best friends who hear this 
confession. 

COMPARATIVE: In the fuU experiment with life, Michel*s ad' 
ventures remind the reader of Bccleciastea and all that the 
Preacher tried In looking for satisfaction; the (onelusion that 
"Vanity, all it Tanlty/ agre^] see also Faust (p. liO) as he sur» 
his scholarly life. To try to experience this fully is Byron- 
_Y_Ld romantiei and some of Michel's experiments are n>ndnii« 





e^iit of Werth«i'fl (p. lid). The alin^ea&ee glvea 6?e& to tHiial 
«?enU U Uie d^iiU ot B^ttrVft ^oM^d. The fefer oi thii daU«; 
001 profeseor Mlcbe] dH?ei him Into A reksUeM purialt tike thtl 
of tLe hero of WUde'i Thi Picture l)oHa% <h^ 6r of Exntui 
in Uadame Bovarif (p. 110). Tho paadTO rletlmiutloa of Kat- 
teUaa offers no eomparlBOos la literature tbat we know of| iinloii 
It 1« the heroine Lyndal in Story of an Afrionn^ fm^ 
(p. Z17h 

TR ANSIJiATION i By Dorothy Bmb^, Ylntage »li5» 



13a TXiOBSU' QVDi to WOBLD LlTBIUTUlB 

GlLCAMESHt a. B»000 B.0.| 59 p&ge0. 

EpU about tbe hero of the eity^state of Uruk in MesopoU* 
tolMt whOM exploits took pUee tw the time of the tower 
of Babel 

IMPOBTANOEt ThU near-perfect eple poem demonstratee moat 
of tlie themei rjid detleea we h&re eotne to aaeoeSate irith the 
elaaaleal ep!es thua it teada toward Homer* It la intereetiflg for 
its eorreapofideneo to Biblical stories and details and reveals an 
eple hero who la a believable human beicg» eoaeemed with the 
fear of death and love for a frtenl 

AUTROEi Unknown. Collected from clay tablets and inseriptlona 
from Ninereh and other archaeolofirieal finds. 

ME&VUBt Enkidu la created by a goddess and thrown down to 
Ute in the wilds with animals. He is powerful and fearedj and 
hunters aet a trap for him in the person of a harlot, who tames 
him and teaches him the ways of men. Hearing of the strength 
of the prince Oilgamesbj £^da sets out for Umk to defeat 
him; but through the combat they become friends and brotiieta. 
Together they leave to vatK^ulsh Humbabai the monster of the 
cedar foredts^ Enkidn witii Ms own hands Uirows open the gates 
of the heavenly mouatjUn. The two heix>es kill fiumbaba with 
winds and storms ^ghting at their sides. Keit against them 
comes l6htar*s Bui! of Heaven^ which they also kill* Bat Kn^ 
kida now f alia ill because his strength drained from him when 
he touched the hol^ gates. He languishes s^d dies. Oilgameshi 
distraught by grief for his friend and by fear of his own death> 
makes a Journey to talk with the immorial tTtnaplshtim (Koi^). 
Oilganoesh has to go through the mountidn Mashu (Hades) whef^ 
night is eternal and then to cross the ocean with the fenrymaa 
Urshanabi (Charon)* Beaching tJtnapishtimj Oilgamesh laments 
and learns that death is final r then he hears from the sage the 
story of the fiood which only he and his wife surriveii The 
hero la gtanted safe passage ba^ to his land of Tjmkj whieh 
he gr«eta gratefully Ui the manner of Odysseus. After the 
passage of timOj he dies. 

COMPABATIVEt This transcription is In clear, poetle prose, 
with a few rhythsde passages. Combats, laments^ bvoeations, 
he role epithets, the deacont to hellj battle with the monster, 
numerical devices, poetic repetitions, respect for the gods, and 
the nobility of the hero— these are epic dericea ooe finds la 
Gilpame$K It la perhaps again worthy of note that the heroes 
here are differentiated and humanised, instead of stereotyped, 
: and undergo marked eharacter changes from the eventi that 
O ^ ^ N«poety SH^omsM la superior to tha me< 
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4i«val eple Wia mosi rewmWea Beomlf, See ftlso Song of 
Moland <p. 833), Foem of iU CiC (p. 285), Ody$$ey (p. i7i). 

TBAK8LATI0N) N. K. Saadan Ui collated many toxU io ottt 
lUi iBnglish edition^ b Penguin Ctaaslei 95^ 




lii TSACBUS' OViS>t TO WOUD LiTUATUtB 

Ciriiiiloiui Jean, THE APOUX) OF BELLAC (L'APPOLON 
DE ^EIXAC), m2i 28 pagea. 

Fmeh< A one-act eomed/ in wUch Otraudoux'i *'it^m 
flrr ia taagbi the magle phraae that bringi lueteaa Aind 
kapplAeee. 

IMl^OBTAKCBt tU$ little drama eipresses completelj Girati< 
doui'a search for ideal beaut/ aa the cn\y U^iing value. ]^ia 
pta/a are so entertaining that the reader^ if not eafeful, mlaftea 
the f oree of this writerV ideaa. 

AUTHOHs Otraudotu (1882-1944) ^as bora at Bellae and eda- 
eated in Paria; he waa head of the FreM Seirlee in the French 
Foveij^ Office and later aerved bureaueraey in the diplomatie 
aerriee. He waa a noteUat (Suianne and ih$ Pacifid), nhori 
atorjr writeri and plaTirright.' Hla iron/ may epring from Andrf 
Qide, but hU aubject matter ia from hla own expeHenee— Bellae 
and bureanerae/i 

KESUMEt Agnea ia Qi^udoiu'a young girl (this author haa 
created a type of heroine^ pretematurally wtae, innocentj and 
ideallied^ bat pert and porky) who entera the Internationa] 
Bureau of InTCntlons loolcing for a Job aa c1erk*typl&t. In thia 
froatily bureaueratie world no one ia willing to talk to her until/ 
popping out from behind a atatue, appeara a little man who 
^Kiei/Atn ApiH that the aeeret of aucceiii Hea in telling each 
man ahe meeta that he ia beautifuL Since ahe ia completely 
feminine, thia cornea hard to Ag nee; ahe wanta to touch and 
careaa each thing beforo she calla it beautlfql. Since ahe ia 
completely honeat, ahe doea not like the Ilea that this tecknlque 
entaila. But ahe practices on a 0/, on the chandellerj on the 
aecretaryj under the atrange man'a tutelagej until ahe ia ao 
good at the perception of beauty that ahe wins a diamond and 
a poaitlon from the President himself* then the atrange young 
man, delighted w)th her success, tells her to close her eyea^ 
and descriptWcly meals hlmaeli as Apollo, the god of beauty. 
Agnea, unable to bear hla perfection, asks him to diaappear, 
but ahe has learned her lesson well, and ahe heads toward is 
marriage with the Chairman of the Board. 

COMPABATIVB: Almost an allegory. Aa such it may be taught 
with reference to the ^'what every woman wanta'^ of Chaucer 'a 
"Wife of Bath'a Tale>" or with reference to Boccaccio'a tale of 
the three rlnga (The Decameron, 1*^, p. 44), or with some of 
the exemplum or morality tales of the toWttilon Au<!aii(ii end 
: NiecUtie (p. 26)| particularly "The Divided Horaecloth" and 
f'Of the Covetous Man and the Knvious Man'' and "Our Lady a 
O (aee also p. 120) . If the Bible ta included in the liter- 
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Ature eouj-ie, eompare ttie maoner of thU talo with tb« parAbldl 
of Chriat. For almllaritiei to Oiraudoux'a young g\r\, see tiie 
other Giraudolu Ustb\gs, the character Kleaoora in Strlndberg'a 
S6$t4r (p< di7)j aad the vaHoua treatmeata of another ixuioeenli 
Joan of Are (pp. 24 and 323); 

TftANSLATIOXj By Maurice Valency, Oiraud<yux, F<>ur Flaifi, 
Mermaid Dramabook MD-IS, |1.75, with Ondihe, The liaA- 
^<ma% of ChaiMot, and Tht Ei^hanttdt all good teaching 
mateviRl. 
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I$6 tiAOHtta' Quips to Woild LirsiUTtnu 

£;iHkadoii]t| J^titt, THE ENCHANTED (f NTERMEZZO), 

Txtnth. A three aet wrious comedy about mi enchantment 
ivUdi dianiptB the amug life of a amall, provbetal French 
TUltge* 

illPOBTANOBi To the myitlcUm of MaetorUnck (p. 231), the 
Miream world of B&irle'a ^tter Pan, And the conflict of Sllusloa 
Aad t««Utj of Pirandello (p, 281)^ Qlraadoux adds aharp Oallie 
wit tut examines the breakdown of "the neeesfiai? illusion" at 
the hands of science and bureaucraex. 

AUTHOEt The Apollo of BetUuf, p. Id4« 

RE^UMK: The normal workings of reason and prOYidence are 
tapset in OiraudouxVUUle town in the piovinccs* In the lottery, 
the Mother Superior no longer wins the Jnototbike, Monsieur 
jDumas the mUUouaire no longer wins the grand cash prise ] 
hasbanda itnd wiTes/suddenI/ <^ulte honest, are leaving wives and 
huibaiids they do not really adcaire; even publie oMdals are b^- 
epmlnjf honorable, this is all caused by Isabel, a substitute 
te^chef; who is having a love affair with a ghoi^t, a <}aite person- 
able young maa. Together they somehow introduce dlyine reasoii 
into a world of habit/ assumed reasonablenessi falsified eduea^ 
tion/and well-meaning bu| mechanistic bureaucracy. The "ghost'' 
is finally waylaid and ahot by the l^lblle Executioner {sudden^ 
twins^ with two aspects) and now as a real ghost lays siege 
to Isabel's heart. However, the Superintendent Is in love with 
heri and. the dual courtship of Isabel proceeds at two levels as 
ihe oth^rworld of the spirit contends for her affection with 
thr "reasonable/* duUi and respectable world. In a crucial and 
amostng scene, the ghost gives up, and Isabel's spirit leaves 
her* Only the percipient Doctor, by orgatdxing a babble of 
neighbors and neighborly noises, restores her to the Joy and 
pain of living and to love for the Superintendent Village 
life is restored to norinal. 

Qiraudoux In clever and penetrating lines examines our society 
and the conflict it induces between the demands of the spirit 
and those of the social order. 

COMPARATIVE t Another author who delights in pori^ra^g the 
supernatural at work in mundane circumstances Is Christopher 
Fry, as in ns X<kfy> ATpj for Burning, The putile between 
the real and the unreid is handled In Pirandello's ti Is Sot (// 
)r<Hi ThUilc 80) (p. 281), in Caider6n's Life It a Dr<m (p, SO), 
in Cervantes' Don ^vkofs (p. 61), and In works of countless 
other authors. Good parallels for the misty unreality of Oirau- 
otlneial towa will be found la loneseo's BMnMt^ 
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(p. IM). For ft limlUr look at Fre&eh proTtneial IU6 irliti 
Mtt6thl]ig Of OirftUdotu'i tMrj <;ualitf^ trr Alain-Founiier'i 
f ^« Wdn^rer (p. 9). Tko "ueeownr UlOilon" li ft thoiho U 
tbsen'i wad Duck (p. 1»0}. 

TRANSLATION t By Maarieo Vft1eaey» who alflo prorldoi ft 
(ftpftbie ifitroduetloD, in Qir^udouxt Four P{ayi> Mermidd Drftmi* 
book MD-12, tL75; ineladea Ondin^ Tfta Kodit'omoA 0/ C^Aoltlofi 
gnd Th$ Apollo Belt46» 

r} • . ■ ■. 
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Gtnitdotui> Je«ii» ONDINEt 1939j 80 p&get. 

French. Tliree-act (ragle eom6d:f. Th« herob« ii a puir&n 
water ereatore vrho marries Into the unnatural world of 
men and women; by ber tioneatr and lore she deetroya 
both herself and her Babhit husband. 



IMPOATANCE: Another examination of tbe rjodern eonfllet 
between man and nature, what is real or fended, and what 
man lovea and what he marries. A ehannlng and witty Qallie 
examination, through magical spectaclee not always rose colored, 
of the human eonditlon* 

AUTHOR: Boo The Apollo cf Better, p. 181 

RESUMK: fians^ a knight wandering through a forest, eomea 
to a flahen»an*fl cottage and meets the adopted daoghter of the 
old couple, Ondbe, a watersprlte who falls in lore with hbn 
though not really knowing what love The Old One (Keptune) 
and other ondines warn her that she will destroy herself for 
lOTOj but she goes off with Hans when he returns to eouri There 
she meets Bertha, HanV fiancee and a woman of the world 
who knows all about the practices 6f kolghthood/ protocol, the 
proper quarterings on a shield* and bo on, all of which Ondlne 
considers unimportant compared with the love which she larishes 
orerflowiogly. Faced with the dilemma of conformity or of 
loving this cap Hcloufl nature creature, Hans is unialthful to 
his Oodine. She, broken- hearted, returns to her native waters, 
Eventually she is captured and given a mock trial (ridiculoualy, 
humorously, tragicaUy like the trial of Joaii of AtCj see pp. 24 
&nd 323) and condemned to death* The Old OsS appeal in 
Use capacity of a court magician and tells OndinA that she will 
bo taken away and that Hans will die. And so it happens-^ 
at the third call of ''Ondinef- by supernatural voices from 
above the fttagOi Hans falls dead. Ondlne, now recalled to her 
own self, looks with Interestj but neutrally and bemused^ at 
the body of Hans and repents the Hues which she had first said 
on meeting him t "Oh, I like him so much. ... How I idtould 
have loved himl** 

The tragedy of this play is mitigated by some of the moat 
clever lines ever written. Maurice Valency» the translator, sums 
up the personal conflict in a bHlliant introduction; ''the drama 
of nature which strives to domesticate itself for the sake of 
man. V . . This U our dilemma. As men, we lore Ondine always, 
but we cannot do without Bertha. We take Ondine into our 
arms, hoping to find Bertha. We marry Berths, looking for 
Oadino. And so, at every moment, we deceive them, the ideal and 




COMPARATIVE J Man'i search for the Ideal appears la Alain- 
Fpuruler'a The Wohdtuf (p* 9) and b OoetiioV Fauti (p. liO). 
Another encounter with nature personified, as in Ondine, i« In 
the heroine of Hudson's Ouen Mamiom (p. 176). The loeldeiit 
of the trial scene^ the travesty of justice that occurs when 
human justice meets truth too large for it^ is a theme in the 
two plays about Joan of Aro (pp. 24 and 323) and In ^mllar 
references in Camus' Th4 Siranper (p. 55). 

TRANSLATION I By Maurice Valency^ Mermaid Dramabook 
MD'12, 11.75. Includes The Apollo of BelUkc, Th$ Madwoman 
of Chailloi, and The Snchanled. 
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Goetbe, Jolunn WoUt«ni von, FAUST^ PART ONE, 
i$08| 107 pagei. 

QematL PoeUe dramft on the theme of a man who telU 
hU ioal to the derlL 



IMPORTANCE J Goethe buildi an allegory from a atrueture of 
: <>arly legends, unified into a powerful drama of mankind's per^ 
petoai aspiration toward tU eomplete eiperlenee of life and 
eomplete knowledge. Thi$ theme adds to Cervantea' atatements 
of the duality represented hy Saneho Pania and Quixote (p. 61) 
AUd to Von Juanism (p. ^57) to protido the recogidxod eanoti 
on the nature of man. The Pawt story has been the property of 
folklore, opera, and ballet. 

AUTHOSt Goethe (1749-1832) was bom at Prankfurt-on-Maln 
of an elderly, withdrawn father disappointed in publie sorrleo 
and of a Tolatiio and imaginatiTS young mother. Johanu was 
first educated by parents and tutors, then at the University of 
Lelpflgj his education and interests were wide, eovetlng law, 
occultism, and art. His love for Charlotte Buff inspired TAd 
Sorrm^f Toung W^riUt (p. li^). A man of many slded 
geniui, Goethe waa a seientist, a theatre manager, and a skilled 
publie administrator, as well as a literary artist, 

RESUME: In a prologue in Heaven reminiscent of the book of 
Job, Btfephistopheles is given authority to attempt the eorruptlon 
of Doctor Faust, the middle-aged medieval scholar. Th^ devil 
meets Faust during a period of disillusioniiient in the doctor s 
life when he has amassed all knowledge and found it vaiD. Dis- 
guised as a poodle, Mephistopheles accompanies Paust back to 
his suite after a walk. The devil reveals himself for what he 
is, later reappearing to strike a bargain vrttb hia victim t he 
will give the restless Paust all he seeks in wisdom and experience 
in return for his soul; but Paust cannily limits the bargain and 
states that the devil will own him eompletety on^ when he flnda 
some experience to fair that he asks that it shall never end. 
Ineldent after incident now reveals the supernatural to Paust; 
he and Mephistopheles fly through the air on steeds, Paust is 
offered and drinks a& elixir of youth, wine is produeedL i^m- 
> tavern table, and costly gems are secured from their btuia) 
place in the earth to tempt Gretchen. the teenage girl whom 
Paust see$ and desires. Gretehen^i elderly friend Martha and 
Mephistopheles serve as pander and pimp to lure the young 
girl to a rendesvous with Paust. Gretchen'a mother is ^veti 
i ileeplng potion to favor the lovers; she diea as a result Val- 
entine, Gretehea's brother, attacks Mephistopheies and Paust 
f or defamtikg Ms sister, and Paust kills him« Gretehea flnda 
I O jegaaat, dispoees of her baby br drowning It in a 
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pon^, !a imprisoned for tbe double murder the has ebmrnliUd, 
and loseft ber mind from religloui guilt and dlsbonor, Fauai^ 
enliAting the aid of ^{cpblstopholea, appears before the girl In 
ptisoa and tries In tain to lead her to escape. 

The whole Is told in an amazing variety of verse forms, in« 
eluding ribald doggerel rembiscent of Brecht'e Th6 Thmp^nn^ 
Opera (p. 46), in striking ballads sueh aa *'Tbe King of Tbule/' 
and in delicate lyrics. Faust's musings on the human condillon 
are pungent and profound. 

(Fau4i II eontbues the hero's pilgrimage of discovery through 
contemporary and elassieal Kurope until the moment of bla 
salvation. In constructing an earthworks to rescue land from 
the sea in the Low Countries, he finds himself at last of use to 
man and free from the power of Mepbistopbelest "I ibd this 
wisdom's form:/ He only earns his freedom and his life/ Who 
takes them every day by storm/') 

COMPABATIVEt See statements under "Importance" and 
"Resume" above. Deals with the devil occur frequently lA 
Hawthorne (•'Young Goodman Brown") and roinan tie works; 
see The Bridge on the Drina (p. Id) and Peter 8ehlef^iU 
(p. 63)« The elassie comparison with this work by Ooethe it 
Mario wo's rru^^(}y 0/ Doei<fr Fat^lti^j much leas exuberanti 
uneomp.uated by the Oretcbea episodOi more allegorieal aftd 
lofty than Fauei, and eadbg trith Paustus the loser/ The ire* ; 
lentleasnesa of scholar Faust's pursuit rembds one of Mlcbel 
in Oide*s Th^ IvmOfalUt (p. 130). / 

TRANSLATION: By Philip Wayne, Pengub L-12, 96^» 
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Go^lhe, JoKann Wolfgang von» THE SORROWS OF YOUNG 
WERTHER (DIE LEIDEN DES JUNCEN WERTIIERS)! 
1774{ 140 pages. 

German. A novella abook a fatal three sjded lore affair j full 
romanticism, 

IMPORTANCE: As much as any one fictional work» this one 
ma/ be said to have introduced romanticism. In its picture of 
a youth overpowered by a hopeless love and aware of nature's 
beauty and its latent dcatructlveness— love and nature both 
leading Wra toward Buki^e^lVerther began a rogue of romantic 
melancholy that lasted fashionably for almost a century/ this 
was one of Napoleons favorite works of literature. Because 
of the frenetic passions of the hero, this work may how be 
hard to teach to contemporary youth. 

AUTHOR t See Fauit, p, 140, 

RESUMEi Young Werthcr retires to a rustic village and there 
meets and falls In love with Charlotte, Even though he learns 
that she Is engaged, he courts her; when she marries Albert, 
Werlher Is tmable to end his Idolatry, A strange three-part 
love affair begins, with each of the three "intelligent and well- 
meaning people" protecting and respecting one another. Werther 
Is a delightful young man, rare and sensitive, and the ^orella, 
written In the form of letters sent home to a friend, gives the 
reader the privilege of knowing this hero coni^dentlaliy, The 
story Is a triangle— but what a triangle! Albert ii pragmatic 
but Idealistic also and is devoted both to Werther and to 
Charlotte; with his reasonableness* he serves as a foil to Werther 
and his "ungovernable passion for all that Is dear." Charlotte 
is completely beautiful In her character. So we have three 
splendid young people sensitive to one another's every emotion 
and trying courageously to discipline themselves, Werther 
eventually finds that nature is crue), as society and mankind 
are cruel. Unable to bear further disillusionment, he kills 
himself, 

COMPARATIVEi A psychological love triangle Just as sensitive, 
but obscured by the complexities of French court Kfo, la Mme. 
de Lafayette's PrincesB o/ Ctevei Another novel with 

something of the mood of Th^ Sorrows of Youn(f WeriHr, 
and with a hero In desperate search of the ideal, is Alain- 
Poumler's The iVandefer (p. 0). A young passiooi lesser but 
comparable, is the subject of Turgenevs Spring TomnU 
(p. 373). Almost equally responsible for creating the wate of 
•"/j^^yclsm are Chateaubriand s Aiala and Indeed, 
t: p jp"»«ri«m" and the ml d0 Beni are terms for the same Illness, 
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morbidly leniltSTd ptjeiiei <ie9 p< 06). For fun, read Thaek- 
•fflgr'i foQ^Teri6 parodj of Ooetba*i noT«1U» ''The Bonowt of 
TooBt Weriher/' 

TBAKSLATIONt B/ Vktor Laoge, RbeVut, 75^. An almoii 
perfect tertion, handBomely and ornamentally printed; ineludee. 
thi Ke^ MeluHna and ''NoTelle/' also worthy of some study. 
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GofoUNikoUt. HIE CLOAK ($1NEL)» 1835} 27 pagei. 

RussUn. A little novelU about a little man» Akakl, the 
slave to bureaucracy, yfho wants, gels, ^nd loses hfs 
status symbol— a new cloak. 



IMPOKTA^^0K; This character whom Gogol creates emerges 
later in literature as Charlie ChapliUj as Malone ia Beckett's 
works, as the soldier ia Hobbe^Orlltet's Th$ Lchyrinih, as Folati- 
tin la Huyamans' A Veau-feau — always the little, unTOcal man 
toftt In the intricacy ot modem times. Gogol's humorous char* 
acteHsations are like those of Dickens. Gogol himself Is ini- 
portant as the author of The Ifupscfor Oenerdl (p. 146) and of 
Dead 8ouU; he Is a superb satirist but tender with his barbs. 

AUTHOEt Gogol (ISOd-lSSa) was bom In the Poltava provinee 
of Cossack gentry* After his education^ he tried playwrltlng but 
failed. lie was u government dork unsuccessfully." Ula £rst 
book of poems was a public howler. Gogol, disheartes^ed by 
every experience, started for America ^nd got as far as Germany. 
Turning back to Bussia, he entered the civil service and began 
the production 6f novels and. plays each of wbich was a major 
socia) and literary event-- t/is C{oaXr» bead 8(^U, and The 
tn$pectof General (p, 146). Gogols sense of satire and laugh* 
ter seems to have been born from bis own failures md, successes. 

RE8UMKi Akaki Akakiyevlch is the perfect clerk, but nothing 
else, in love with his Job of copying letters and oMcial orders, 
completely incapable of undertaklnip anything that Involves 
thought or creativity. He is the butt of humor In the govern* 
ment offices where he works. His life is miserable, and he is 
poor, and Gogol gives a revolting picture of the poor man's life 
In eighteenth century Russia, Ms quarters, his food, his amuse- 
ments, and his weather* Yet the little clerk Is happy. One day 
he finds that his rusty, patched cloak can stand no more patches. 
Petrovitch the tailor agrees to make him a new one, but ^rst 
Akaki has to scrimp and save for a year to buy the cloth. To 
both characters, the cloak that Is finally fijalshed is a msster- 
piece. In honor of the cloak's "coming out/' Akakl's superior 
invites him to a party, and tor a brief day and night Akaki 
feels honorable and honored. But on the way home, Akaki is 
waylaid and his cloak Is stolen. The police pay little attention 
to this insignificant little clerk. He goe$ to see a nouv^au riche 
petty official, who frightens hbn so that he runs ont Into the 
cold, runs all the home, takes pneumonia, and dies. Gogol 
adds an epilogue S which we meet Akaki's ghost snatchloir 
cloaks from shoulders all over Moscow, until one night he takes 
*K«_*TA|ik from the bratall petty official and then, at peace, 
^^Y^ he world, 
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latereatUig in tliis tale is the sense of metier whlcti Akaki 
aud Petrovltch show iu their pride of the cloak, and the lifelong 
attention to the Lnslgniftcant garment itself— a« Hauchecorae's 
whole life revolved around a piece of string in Maupassant's 
"La Ficelle"— until the insignificant thing becomes highly? sym- 
hoMt of a "v^hole man a eilstcnee. 

COMPARATIVE J In addition to the above, see Baymond Que- 
neau's Pitrtoi Mon Ami for another look at the little, indetermin^ 
ate man and the indeterminate destinies of life. For the moUf 
of the memory of the man lasting after death and beyond his 
own Importance, see Remains' Th$ Death of a Nobody (p. 303)* 

TRANSLATION! Great Bussian Stories, Vintage Russian LI- 
brary» V-716, »1.25. 
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Gdioli NtkoUl, THE INSPECTOR GENERAL (REV1Z6R)( 
18)6 i 100 piires. 

RnMlan* A three-aet eomed/ of mUt&ken Ideniity m&i a 
hllftrib)&9 dap ki mismanagemeiit in a RoiaUm 

proTiaeia] towHi ot on« of otiril CharacUrixatiojis and 
situaHoaa are delialktftii 

IMPOBTAKCBs Pusbik mig^BtM ihU Idea to Qogot. We 
might us that this Ifl one of the t)«giniibgi of the re^icimiiia- 
Hon of oortelTea in tho modera poriod, and it had aomethlnt 
of the lamo mtrlbutorj importance in elril reformi aa had 
Beaomarehaia' Marriage of Figaro in hii eountrj (lea 
p. W>. 

AUTHOBv See n« (Soolb, p. 144 

RESUME: I>obehinaU a&d Bob^lnaki^ like Tweedledam and 
Tweedledeej eoma brlnglnir the newt that the Inapeotor Oeneral 
li Tilting their toim. 'the town Urea in ^mpkte eorruption 
and mlamanagement undet the Uajror^ the Poitmaaten the Diree- 
tor of Charitieij and the School Buperlnteadentj and all theae 
oMcia!4 are thrown into a panie. Just at thia time HleetaeoTj 
a young ip<adthrifi minor fOTernm official who haa been , 
itranded in the town/ li abotit U> be thrown from the Inn for 
nonpaxttient of board and room; the; BituatlOa looka d^perate 
to hie aerrent, OeaEp, a piearcsqae ebaraeter that reminds one 
of Figaro (p. S4). Loekil^ for HleatacOT and Osaip, it ia 
ramored that Hlesta^^OT U the Inipeetor General iiraTelix^g incog- 
nitc. AU the ottelaldom of the town mah to the inn to wekome 
him, begin cohering up their mistahea and bungUng maunge- 
ment, bribe him» tahe him into the majror'a homei wine UieetaeoT 
and hie eerranti and eTen allow HlestaeOT to fall in love with 
the mayor'a daughter. A ridiculous comedy of errora aiiaea^ 
and the comic tragedj of the diareputable little town la aired 
as HIeataeoT interriewa each official after tiie other— and 
aceepla eontributiona. At laat, Oaaip amella a change in the 
wind, and^-richer^ refreahed, ^d honored— Hl^tltcOT and 
Oaa!p leave town promiaing to return. Then it la diacotered that 
he was an Impostor, that they haTe all been duped. THEN 
the real Inapector General arrivea in tOT^n-^and tho play enda 
In a tableau of f rosen open-mouthed flgurei on atage, 

COMPAPATIVEt Mistaken identity themea go bach at leaat to 
Plautui (p. and to Shakeapeare'a C<m^^ of tfrors. A grim 
contraat to the comedy of miatahen identity ia Camua* Uttle 
atoryi "The Gueai'' Such comedy a thla, oalng the aame theite/ 
found in Qilbert and Suillran'^ eomU operaa i*M4* 
mcd and fofoaf^ and for aatire on the Inade^nata 
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pubtie oflieUa, the Admiral la theSr . ^. Pinafore. The sidj 
eomto Utile town flndi many comparlaong In the entry under. 
DQrr^nm&tts The ViHt (p. 106). Small vletlmi of bur<aa«r46y 
are tonnd under tl^e entry for Faunotn Tcpase (p. 276) ftbd ik 
Beckett's IKaitiKp /or Oojot (p. S8)» See also HaviptmanJi'a 
The Beaver Coat (p. 163). 

TRANSIiATIOK: By B. 0. Quorneyi Great BiuHan Playi, Dell 
with Turgenev's A Month in the CoMnttyt ToUiol'i 
Pou^ef of Darknesi, ChekhoT's The Cherry Orchard, Andteyet't 
He Who Oeti Slappefi, and Qorky's Th^ Lovser i>ep\hi, A fine 
wleetlOD. 
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»«di NtkoUl, TARAS BVLBA, 1835} 1(1 pa«eft, 

ktl^OBTAKOBt Another aspect of Qogols TemtiUt^j » took 
at > MTage» hUtorie&l Busaia tliat may be new to til, 

tttBpitt See Clock, p, 144. 

|;bUM£:i Tarn Bulba, an old-litie Coseaek eldeftaln, haa two 
•ont, Audrey and Oatap, Taras Uikes them to tho Zaporoahtsy, 
a iorl of wild g7p«7 training camp where the Chrlatian Coiaack 
boya a^ toughened to fierce combat and hordemanahlp on the 
iMppea. Taraa takes hit boya there almost as a dedication, a 
eh archly consecration* When war breaks out, Taraa and hia 
ti^O iOlU ride with the Cosaacka into ^Poland. There, at the stege 
61 ii towni Andrey falls In love with a Polish girl whom he had 
la^t oate befoire aa a student. For love of her he toma traitor 
iad joli^^ his father's eiiemy in the beleaguered (owxt< Finally 
eapturedi Andrey is executed U jtutice by hii fatber's own 
UMd. Iiii tbls £nal battle of the sSeg^i Ostap la cai^tared by 
tti# Poles and taken to Warsaw. Old Taraa in dlsguiae makes 
Jl^e 4<^g«n»tia journey through the enemy's tines to vl^t Oatap 
beioH^ bis death. He st^s in the enemy camp to witnoas with 
pride the hor^ble torture and death of hb only remaining aon. 
Aitor tblsj Taraa becomes the scourge of the Poles in attack 
if ioir attack. Captured at last, ho Is crucified aiid burned at 
the stake, still urging hJs fellow Cossacks to carry on the 
battle, 

>MPABATIy£] Theme of son and daughter of enemlea falling 
in love, Shakoapeare's Somto and JuUei and Keller's version 
(p. 208)1 CornelUe's U Cid (p. fiO), TTatinov's fio»kiik># and 
JulUt More oh the Coasaeksi Pushkin's The Ccptain*$ Dauffh* 
tet (p. itl) and Sholokhov'a And QuUi Floiti ihi Don (p. m). 
The theme of epic combat is naturally found in the Aentid 
(V, $8j>>, the Iliad, the Odymy (p. 174), and the Song <>/ Boland 
<^ $53). The Kear Eastern barbarity of this work's epic action 
la duplicated b Andri^'a TU Bridge on the DHm (p. 18) aiid 
l1auberts /$olamm5(9i The theme of the killing of a traitorous 
|6!i is used by M^rim^e in the chilling short stoty "Watco Fal- 
e^ine/' which is well anthologlied. Old Taras' courage la much 
U|0 that of Hemingway's old fisherman in The Old Man end 
the S^^lJOii Taras shows the dedication of the true patriot 
Mlieti^M Aauaaa doea (p. m). Finally, thia work belongs fn 
0y INdy wUeb deglamorUes war and men involved in it| aa 
Bj^^M f^ ^^r^^ fi8) and other refereacaa under 
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ISO TXAOBttS' Qvmt TO WOUiO LlTtUTUtl 

A p««a«mt Me o< iritther^ft from LUile Bus&ia. 

IMPOBTANOKi To American rwders, thlB tale may b« inter- 
eatbg for lU aimUatity to thoM aupertiatural atoriea that Haw- 
tliome wM ^dbg in Ameriean folklore at tbe »ame period, 
•uch aa "Young Goodman Brown'* and "Bappaclni's Daaghter/* 
or to those of WaAhlngton Irring and Poe, Typ^^l Kusalan 
aititudee and humor emerge in Gogol's deecrlpHon of Buuian 
aehool6> festiTals, and naanorial life among the Oostael^ 

AtJTHORj See TJW Cloofc/p. Ii4. 

BBBUKiHt Homa Brut^ phUoBOpherj la on hia wa^^ home from 
eoHege when he and two eompanlona atop at a deserted fann< 
house for the night The/ are gWen ahelter hf an old woman 
who eomea later to Homa'a bed in a goat pen, hewitchea htnij 
and rldea him wildly through the night. Homa finds wlta 
. enongb at laat to exorciee her aad rldea her now In turn tintU ahe ia 
exhausted and ainks down djlng— and tama Into a beautiful 
youi^g tn&lden. fioma finda himself j at the end of hia mad 
ride, doae to Kler and his college, so he rests there. But word 
Ij oent that he has been asked to read Scripture over the deathbed 
of the only daughter of an old Cossack chieftain, Homa trtei to 
erade the assignment but is eseorted b/ a Joyous/ drunken band 
of Coaaatk soldiery to the proaperona manor of their eommander. 
The girl has just died« When she has been laid in the ehureh/ 
Homa praja orer her^ though he reeognitea the beautifnl dead girl 
as the witeh he has contended with< Terrible thinga happen in the 
three dghta while Homa prayar the deiid grirt eomea to "UfOj"* 
she attempta to bewiteh him again, she leaves her eoMn to try 
to reaeh him while he cowers within hia charmed circle/ and at 
the third midnight the witch aummona aU the po won of dark* 
nesa to come to her aid. Ghoula and monsters crowd and batter 
the dark old churchy Viy himself^ the spirit of earth whose 
eyelids hang to the gtoond/ cornea aikd la able to penetrate 
Homa'a charmed circle 3 Homa la destroyed utterly, 

COMPABATlVBt Monsters such as Orendel in Bso^f are 
automatically suggested. The old woman who turns iito a 
beautiful girl is a common motif b literatu^ (see "Wife of 
BalVa T$Xe,*i€aHtifhuty Tatei), Other eomparatirea teceaaarily 

suggested under "Importance." 

TBANSLATIONf By Constance Oarneti, In Tar<u BuI6,j, Wath* 
ington &iuare Preaa W-572, 60^, - 
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OoicpuiTiTB Btmwi Ul 
Goldlnf, WlUUm, LORD OF THE FUES, 1054; ISdp&gei. 

BHUah. A notel about a gtoup of Innownti, boya flow* ;; 
to an island paradlae to escapO atomic war, who reeonstrueV 
the Mdal system, beginning witb power poUtlca and endlnf 
witb war and deatb. This norel Is pcarimlatle, and. thougb 
It onioys the popularity and eicltement that 8allng«ra 
TAd Catcher in the Sye did ton yeara earlier, la not M . 
sonaatlonal as Epstein's unfortunate "Notes In posteript to 
thll TOlume make it seem. Its plauaibilUy and reallsnij 
howeTor, have earned it some of the same adverse cHtlclsni 
that Qu\\ivtr*$ TtauU alao suffered in its time, 

IMPORTANCBs Irnportant for Us soelal concern, its swift and 
Iradltloflal storytelling, and its timely warning like Its brother ; 
notel, Orwell's yinefeen Siffhiy-Four (p. m) and inlmol Fom 
(p. «1) or Huxley's BrdW Wcrld, This la tot acWaO# v 
fletion but social commentary, 

AUtHOBr Oolding was borp in CJornwall In Edncated b 
Oxford, he devoted himself to literature, evolving a form thatj' 
might be ealled "contemporary fable," Ho says of this novel ■ 
that it Is "an attempt to trace the defects of society back; 
to the defects of human nature." 

RESUME ! A plane brings a largo group of British boys, aged 
from five to fifteen, to an island. There they are foTgotten,^ 
abandoned to live on fruits Ralph, a visionary and ideahstlO 
boy> organises them into a state. He tries to talk them Into 
building huts, keeping a watch for rescue, keepbg a beacon 
fire bumbg, policing their campsite, and so on t but the nomal^ 
iloth of humanity and the pleasure of ga'hertng and eating fnat- 
and swimmbg in the iea are at worlc against him. Jack, who 
at first sides with Ralph, saying, "WeVe got to have rules and 
obey them. After all, we're not savages. Were English 
revolts and organlxcs Ms choirboys as a rival a^mY, vrhich first, 
begins as merely a group of hunters contrasting with the agrar^, 
ian plalnland clviliiation which Balph is establishing. An im* 
portant dgure In thU ednuscule world la Wggy, fat and InW- 
llgeot, who lacks the leadership to Implement the Ideas Ul 
brain manufactures and who wear* glasses and nse« thm 
Promethus-like to creaU fire. The stealing of the to la tM 
first act of power polities, of war* Eventually, children jm^ 
chUdrcB, and Ralph, alone, Is running desperately for his llf^ 
An English naval officer beaches his longboat In time to aats 
Balph. Ralph rushes headlong against the pt^w who 
and makes tbe ctasale undetstiitement of modem Uteraturet P4i| 
atid gameflt" m 
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Tbli Borel is tMti iritb $jmho\B of soeial evolutJoB. Ai a 
%KoT7 alo&e it li ^zeiilng) the themes thai develop ftloDg -witb 
^ J i^^ n&rrailTo taiso the novel*! effect to a hJgb plUb. Qol^bglp 
; r proM ii BMttM tipple but dense ia Uiture. 

COMFABATlVEi J^ughea' ^ Wind t% JamcU^a (p. 177) 
reals the savftger^ underneath the Snnocenee ercD of ehndren. 
I'he eorrupiion of a new Kden la the itory of DofitoevsUy'a "The 
Dream of a Bldieuloua Man*" (p. 97). The ahnott aupernatural 
Intensity of the ftituatlom la ^milar to Jamei* acMeretnent In 
Tk0 turn cf iU Betty), which al$o infohea a doubt aa to iutenlle 
innoeeneo, J^o^fn^oA CfuiOd and Th$ S}C^t FmiXy IRoWm^ 
reTerao the formula that Qoldidg uaes/ ihowing tho human rac^ 
K dUeiplblAg itaelf or adapting Itaelf to nature to reeetahliah ita 
eherlahed society 

EDlTIOKs Caprleom H, ll.W. 
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GitEeiC ANtHOiLOCY, POEMS flROH THE, e*. 700 B. 0.- 
D. lOCO] 141 page*, 

Epigraphs, epluphs, and l&mpooss from the wiU ilnd 
ilyliste of pagan And Christian Greece. 

IMPORTANCE: The indomitable human ipirit demonftlrates lla 
abllUy to laugh at itself and othera or to turn a neat phrasa 
aumniarlzing the tnllre experience of life. Thla selection frois* 
the antholo^ offers irony, earcasooi pathosi and euddenly te< 
Tealed truth. 

AUTHOR! iHrat collected by Con^tantlnus Cephalaa about A. 
925, then "lost" in the Palattne Library at Heidelberg until the 
aerenteenth century. 

REStlMB: By permission of New Direetlonn, the pabliaherSi we 
reprint a few aelecdona to demonstrate aome of the Tarletyr 



A Vauntini roa x LADt 

Darling, at the Beauticians you 

buy ■"■ 
Your (a) hair 

(b) compleiioD 

(o) lips 

(d) dunpleSj k 

(e) teeth. 

For a like aino^nt y^u could ^ 
just as well buy a face, 

Send Antipfttra naked to meet 

the Parthian cavatry 
Aod Ihel^arthian caTalry 
Will stampede at once beyond 
the last horison. 

FOftTUKAt^a B, A. 

Fcrtunatus the portrUt painter 

got twenty sons, 
But neter one likeness. 



Dedication or A Mnuto^ V 

I Lais whose laughter was 
scornful b Hellas, 

Whoso doorways were thronged 
dally with young lovers, 

I dedicate my mirror to 
Aphrodites 

For I will not see myiielf as 
I am now, 

And cannot see myaelf as 
once I was. 



Epitaph or 1 Maitmi 

WATCfi Doo 

Beneath me (says the stone) Lies 
the white dog from Melita, 

The f Mthf ul sentinel of Eomelo's 
house: iirlngi 

His name was Bully Boy j but 
noW| in deathj 

His barking ii hushed in the 
empty ways of night 
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On Apis the PRtMnoHm 

To Apia ILe Boxer 
nia grateful opponenta have 
erecUd 
TWa Statue 
Honoring Him 
Wto never by any chance hurt 
one of them* 

Humori satire, and parody are not easy to teach in the class- 
room; one baa a sense of humor or not, and the matter rest! 
there. But itjahould at least be offered for the happy few. 

Ai we suggest under Henderson, Introduction to Haiku 
(p. 161), students wni enjoy trying tbeir hands at brief verie 
forma r* \ n ih^^^^ and will learn something of the problems and 
gains^frOu pv' tio vcmpresslon. 

C0MPA11ATI\ : j,a Rochefoucauld's Ifac^iw (p. 217) for their 
pungent huir. r; epitaphs in Edgar Lee Masters' Spoon Bivet 
Anthology; iin ^ the rersea of Khayyam's Bubdiydt (p/ 209) for 
similar <?arpe» » themes, 

TRANSLATION I By Dudley Pitts, commendable for his selec- 
Uon as well as his translations; New Directions #60, 11,20. Tot 
a larger variety, perhaps less lyrical and much mor^ seriouaty 
!f^.^' ^fw^? iyW^ Pcetrif, it. Willia Bamstonej Bantam 
HCM34, 60^. 



♦From POEMS PROM THE OBEEK ANtHOLOOY, trmUM 
by Dudley TiiU. Copyright 1 W8. 1041 by New DirMUoni. Copy, 
right («) ld88 by New Directions, Seprinted by. permlMlon of the 
poblitliert. New Directions, m SUth Avenue, New York. 
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CtiaMiehJ, CtovimiK THE UTTLE WORLD OF BON 
CAMIUX> (DON CAMIUX))* IWOj 153 page«. 

Italian, A slory tyde ot the friendly enmlly between Don 
CamlUo Ibe prleat and Peppoae, leader of the eommunbt 
partjr, In their little yillQife* 

IMPORTANCE: Amusemeat and charm, Pethapa, as Ouaresehl 
eklnstfj it do^s throw «ome light on tfc^ Italian character that 
eomblnation of passion and purr, and tells us sonaetlitng of the ^ 
TolatUe politieal life of It:^!/. Both polities and ehara^tert an 
treatod in a eomie opera manner. This ia simple materlaL 

AUTHOR! OuaroscU was bom In im In Parma, served In ihp 
' %ttAj, and was a military prisoner of the Nasla. On his release 

he became an illastrator and an edLtor^ and an author of a whole 

series of books about his two protagonists* 

RESUME I This work acts lilift a novel but Is really only a series 
of anecdotal tales, all Involving the same two opposing eharac- 
tersi ft contrived situation, and a denouement which comes about ; 
becauso D6n Camlllo has strong fists or strong advice from 
Chrlsi The enielfied figure in Don Cainillo*s ehureh is eitreinely 
volublo and worldy wiesi atid the dialogues of t)riest and Savior ; 
are frequent— whtmslcal or argumentative. 

Poppone, who should be the villain of the pieces, Is honorable 
in his ovvti way, and his and Don Camillo's rivalry Is a re&peclful 
one« One anecdote shows the character of the Action i 

Don Camiilo/ high on a ladder polishing St. ifoseph's halo, is 
Intermpted by Peppone's - wife bringing an Infant Into th^ 
church, dhe wishes to have it baptised Lenin Libero Antonio in 
good proletarian fashion, The priest refuses. Christ rebukes 
him, Peppone himself then enters the church with the infant. 
He rolls up his sleeves. Priest and party man mil It up, Camillo 
hear a whlaper from the cruelftjc, "Now> Don Camlllo, a left to 
the jaw r* and Peppone is van(|uiihed. The infant is bapttted 
Unln, but the order is changed toi Libero, Camillo, Lenin. 
Christ confesses to Don Camillo that he is His master when 
it comes to politics. 

COMPARATIVE t The individual tales remind one of Boccaccio 
or of the Thouiand <xnd One KiffhU (pp. H and 363), but the 
ac<:)uential arrangement of the tales around central characters 
is that of a ballad cycle (Po^tn of ih^ Cid, p, 285, is similarly 
episodle) 6r of a ptcares<iue novel (LdMariUo Tome$, p. S25), 
or of the tales collected around ^Pnul i^unyan or John Ifonf.v 
of an almost mythological nature. Don Camillo reminds US of 
Priar Tack in his Atreogth and often irreverent impulsiveness. 
^ he theme of the two political rivals who nevertheless respect 
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ofi« Another fludi a mHous parAllel In KoeaUer'a Doribi^ii 41 
(p. ei5). OoireteU'i lUghi ^e^toriiAtloti of IUUaq 
YlU»to U£« emerge! ilmUatl/ la SUottVi Fontotruifa {pi SfiT)* 

TBAKSlATIONi By TTiui Vlncento Troubridge, la Ail Sainta 
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GUlMlda, Rltardo, DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA, mt} 178 psgiM. 
Argentine. A noTe) ot the ^auch^s of the Argentine pampa, 



IMPORTANCE: A noyel read and loTed by a varied Sooth 
American Audience. It is a close relative to HucUeberry Finn 
but iharee the tradition of Old Spain In ita picaresque <iufttU7 
and in the emphMis on honor. 

AUTHOBr QOtraldes waa bom In Buenos Alrea (1S86) but lived 
and studied in Europe and thus brought a cof mopolS tan elegance 
to his writing. The IdeaUted but tough character of such a 
gaucho aa Don Segundo haunted the author* and he returned 
to hia pampa to write of him. He d!ed in PaHa in 1927. 

RESUME: The hero, a tough little orphan boy being ralaed bjr 
two aunts inept at the job| haunts barrooms, runa the country* 
ilde, and generally behaves like Huck Finn. One day a quiet 
strong-willed cowboy enters town, and in a knife ^ght ia helped 
by the warning of the young hero. When the stranger leases, so 
does the boy> who enters the life of ths pitnpoa iiiformally 
adopted by Don Segundo (Second) Sombn (Shadow). The 
ator/ from thia point ia one of the W Shoving np^ toughening 
moraltyj and growing in courage and under.Ntandicg under the 
firm but gentle guidance of this cowboy of cowboys. Incidente 

' include a long cattle drive, knife fighta> a cockfightj horse racing 
and trading, and a love affair^ but mostly the story ia con- 
cerned with the loug ntghta talktng around the canii>fire (and 
Don Segundo tells aothe beautiful tales and fablea) and of the 
weathei^ and the scenery up and down Argentina. The novel 
enda by deui ex mcchina as the boy learns his true parentage on 
the death of hta fathcr» inherits a ranch, atid wistfully aeea hia 
. foster father leave alone on a new trail. 

This is an unusual hoveL It ia fast paced and of high literary 
<iua]lty* The writing as well aa the incidents k-^ep it close to 
the aoll, as in the aimilea ("the storm had paaaa^d like a hawk 
over a chieken-yard*') and in the descriptions of the grass 
country, 

COMPARATIVE: By localet AlgcrJa (p. 12), Hudson (p. 176), 
By plotf much like ffuclcUherry Finn, only with more lyricism, 
In the character of Don Segundo we have the resttesa seeker 
like Meaulnesj'la Alaln-Pou mler'a The Wcnder^t (p. P)^ and 
the life eruberance of Katantiakis* ^orhd the OreeJe (p, 206) » 
The general tone of the story reminds the reader of Hudson's 
Oreeh JtforwiOftj (p. 176) » 

Other stories Of boynood adventure that this parallels include 
^< „enson*s Tr^atufi TsUndt hni in comparison Don 8t^%d^ 
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8&mhra U plotleM and picaresque. Pin&Hy, Josd HcraAndei 
ep{e poem Martin Fkrro, the el&isic of Boutb Anierle&n eUsaiet, 
eomea to mind* Another picaresque &orel might well be read 
in seHea^ Oil BUu <p. cf, better, ItuaHlh de TonMi 
(p. 285) » The hot Spanlah eoneeptlon ot K^rd (honor) la foond 
throughout ita literature and may be easily recognieed in Hugo^t 
Bujf BkU or CoraeiUe'a U C<d (p. 90). 

TRANSLATION J By Harriet de Onla, Barron** Edu<iatioDal 
aerieii now out of print but available In aome dealer atoeka, 05^ 
AraUable la World Publishing Company, Four CompUh Worid 
Nov$tf, ^iMi Ineludea Tolatol'a Moiier md J/<iji (p. SM); 
Mann a Tonio Krdffer (p. 239), and Guareachre The liiiU World 
of Don CamUlo (p. I{f5). 
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Huiftrd, II. Rider, KING SOLOMON'S MINES, 
ISMj 2^ pages* 

British. Novel for Ught reading j ndventuw In South 
Africa. 

IMPOHTANCE: A pataUble tonie for the aluggish reader. Hag* 
g&rd doea know the landaeape and the natWe ra«ea of this regioii 
and If a maiter raconteur. 

AUTHOR I Haggard <1W6-I9a5)/ as a troublesome son of a 
respectable British famil/, was packed off to South Africa at 
the agd of nineteon* There he held a mbor gOTemment post 
and indulged his hobbies of big game hunting tJid eiploratlon 
of untrodden places. He planted the flag anneilng the Trans- 
vaal to the British Crown. He married well ejad returned to 
England to work tct agrarian reforaTand to write about his 
belored Africa j he was eventually knigbt^d for his seniees. 

KESUMEi Alan Quatermaln (Haggard's favorite h^to, like Mar- 
low In Conrad) lUds Bit Henrj Curtis and Captain Good, to- 
gether with the mysterious 2ulu, Umbopa, on a madcap double 
quest— 10 find Sir Uetir/s missing brother and to locate the 
diamond mines of King Solomoti, both lost somewhere beyond 
an impenetrable desert and a forbiddea mouatab range, Guided 
by big gfjno hunter Quatermaln, the party sowebow reaches its 
goal and is recclted by treacherous hosts, the Kukuanas, a lost 
tribe gotemed by the awful Twala and the witch Oagool Here 
they witness terrible blood sacrifices; and XJmbopa feTeals him- 
self ^\ the sou of the late supplanted king of the Ktikuanas, A 
pitched battle develops between two satage native factious, In 
which the British heroes acquit themselves through personal 
bravery^ the hanky-panky of an eclipse, and the white mans 
tribal superiority, guns. As reward for their aid, new 
king Ignosi (Umbopa) forces the witch Oagool to lead them 
to the diamond mines i but there she traps them behind a 
monstrous counterbalanced stone door. Only by the Ingenuity of 
the British Gentleman are the heroes able to eseape this trap 
and return home well and ri^h beyond belief. Incidentally, they 
do And Sir Henry's lost brother, right at the last chapter, 

If tbis sounds too much like Tom fiwif t to you, you may still 
enjoy reading it, for you will find here some of the finest de- 
scriptions available of the African veld* 

COMPAKATIVEj The other Alan Quatermaln novelst She, 
Ayeih<Xf AtiSOk i}M<iUrmain, Also Hemingway's 0/ 
; Africa, pAton*s Crvj the Bttoved Couhiry and Too Late the 
, Phohrc^e, fldirelner's Tf^ Bioty of <m AfHoon^ Fam (p. 317), 
Y &k Dines*a*s Oui of Africa, and Conton's TU AfHc6% (p- 88), 




^^tl^^^f^S? ^i^^^ Adfenlttfo itotlwi bdud^d In Uii« book 
Yen^$JoMmif io ih4 Center of the RaHh, 

EDITION I i)eu Lam, «or 



HAIkUv INtRObUCTION TO, Headerson, Hirold 0*,^.^ 
iSth cetitury to iireseni dEtxj 185 pagefl. 

Japanese poettj. A eoUeetion and otambation of hundreds 

IMPOBTAKOEt Haiku make an titeellent IntrodueUon to th« 
tfachisg of polity \ they are ehoH, formal in strueturei and 
elose to nalarei ther lead to development of Imagination and 
poetic insight and are a form that the student may enjoy 
imitating. i 

AUTHOBSs BashO, Buson, Isaa, Shlki, and their pupils. 

RESUME: CharaeterlBtics of the verses are these i (1) one 
verse to a poem^ do rhjmej but a line scheme of five syllables, 
set^n syllables, five syllables^ with a caesura that marks trans!* 
tion from observation to imaglnatloa j (d) haiku imply or state 
a season of the yeari (3) haiku are highly assoeiatlve, starting 
trtdns of thought { and (4) lake Oriental i^ainting« they suggest 
ma«h in the fewest possible ^'strokes." ThereforOj they demon^i 
sir ate with Immediaey the use of metaphor, fonnatlou of images, i 
and compression of poetic language, By spedal permission of 
Doubleday Anehor Books, we reprint examples; 

Skaks Bmm Socks . 

A snake I Though it passes^ On the temple bell 
eyes that had glared at me hassettl6d> and is fast asleep, 

ilay In the grasses. a butter^y. 

CooLKies On a Journey, ID, 

The plan to steal and over fields all withered, 

melons^ Uiat*B forgotteuj too-- dreams 

Howeooll feell go wandering still 

Ths N«w MOOK Show that we two 

Jaat three days old, looked at together— thlA year 

the moon, and it's all warped has It fallen anewf 

and bentt — B(KW 

How keen tie eoldi « ^ 

^t$$a The WoftLD tJpeiDB Dowl^ 
A trout leaps high- 
There are thania to be trivear below hliUi in the river 
This snow on Uxe bed quilt-- . . bottom, 
It too is from heaven, elouds float by. 

— Jiw '^-—^ — OnUma.* 

♦Prom AK INTRODtOTIOK TO HAIKU by Harold G. Hen- 
derson- r^pyright (e) 1053 by Harold O. Hendereoti. Reprinted 
-ermlsslon of Doubleday A Company, Inc. 
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COMPARATtVB: E^nifmtk % hw eompiiAUt^ witb 

JftnUrik UUnim, Bat tfae U^l itudr mlglt be in jrnptti tUelf, 
ita pftbttlAiri tbaalre, aad 4e<oratlon. For Ihb sttrpoi#» W6 tag- 
i«lt Blsehoi^ft /dpM (B4&Utt a book of beaaU- 

rol photograpb« and ftotne eomm«tit4^y oli &&6Uint And modorik 
JapM thki ftbow the b^kgronnd irom wMeh h<Mu edm^ 

OoUeoted by Henderioa, 2(» /iilf<x}vot<o«i io 
H<i<H Anchor A460, |l.«- 



: tfioptmann, Gethftrl» THE BEAVER COAT 
(DER BIBERPELZ)/1693; 73 pftge«, 

Qemah, A corned using the UchD\qne$ of nftturalism. 

IMPORTANCE J Dealing: sympattetieany a$ it doc9 with the 
lower class, tbU play might have been an example of romaQticism. 
It is unusual to dn^ a naturaUstic handling of characters and 
eventa In a comedy^. Those traits of natural) Bm we Dud here 
are social consciousness; indirect and "natural'* convorsatlon, 
sometbij3g in Chekhov'a manDer (p. 69) ; loose stnieture ef the 
play — that Is, events could be cut without seriously Injuring 
the structure; and the presence of n umbers 0/ people on stage 
and talking at oue tirne^ as in the court scenes. 

AUTHOR: Haoptmann (1862-1946) wrote grim plays of thd 
nnderpririJeged classes, one of which. The WeavetSj is fortU' 
naicly Included in this collection. He was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in 1912. His life spanned the rise of naturalism In France^ 
the currents of which generated by Zola and Maupassant affected 
him, and he lived long enough to endure Hitlerian Oermanj. 

RESUME: Mrs, Wctff is a washerwoman of drive and character 
— but a character that conforms only to her own ideas. She 
insists that her shittUBs family worlc for an education and that 
her husband assist her In her many enterprises! which include 
acme genteel poaching of deer and rabbits, some sospieioua 
"borrowingTof firewood which happens to be left in the street 
in front of & house, and even the appropriation of Krueger's 
tew beaver coat eo that poor old Wulkow, a boatman who serves 
as middleman for Mrs. Wolff's aetivitieSi will not suffer so much 
from his rheumatism (but she collects her sixty mariis from 
hinif) She cleverly pulls the wool over the eyes of Judge von 
Wehrhahn, who refuses to suspect her, and cnilsts the sympathy 
of the outraged Krueger by her invectives against the unknown 
thief — she even offers to aid in the bvesHgation, The money 
she makes from all these multifarious^ and dubious activities is 
carefully buried in the goat shed, so that when enough is ac- 
comlated the family can own its land and house and rise in 
social status. She is a rogue--a true picaresque eharacter— but 
truly admirable and amusing as she courageously emerges vie- 
torious In the law of the Jungle where dog eats dog. 

COMPABATIVBj First we think of Gay's The Btgg<xr*$ Optr^ 
and of Bertolt Breeht/Kurt Weill's TAe Thfeepe^%)f Optra 
(p, 46)* But these plays merely entertain us with their parades 
of shabby, amusing characters and do ikot have the spiritual drire 
of Mrs. Wolff. Closer, perhapsj in spirit would be Qogors 
Q Th4 Ifupeofor OenerA (p. 146)> for the ▼lllage characters of this 
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drami htye mucb in common with those appearing In Haupt*. 
maim's, though OogoVa theaU fs poilU^al. The eh&raetera aro 
picaresque as in Lagarillo d$ Totmi (pi 226) and comparliont 
auggeated under that entrjr. 

tUANSLATION; By Horat F rem in Binehart Paperback #62, 
$1.26. Also contains The Weaven (reminiscent of Zola's 
QtTftiinah of van Gogh's description of peasaQts In the Borlnage 
district [see Book One of IrriBg Stone's Lrui for Uf4t p. 346]^ 
and of Dickens' pictures of the downtrodden tlaas). The transla- 
tion iDctudes an excellent introduction. 




llearti, Lufeadio* TALES OUT OF THE EAST, 1895; 12d paged. 

Legends ftod romance mylhs from the Orient In poetio 
retellings. ' 

iMiPORTANCB: Ilearn was one of the first populariiers of Par 
East material; hin selections are Interesting and hia style 
picturesque; be tells '^u mythical tales as an artist, keeping 
tbom in their own cIlo ate, rather than as an anthropologist or 
sbologlst 

AUTHOR: Hearn was bom In on an island of Greece^ of 
a Greek mother and an Irish father. The family lived in Ireland 
for a while, but mother and father separated and Heam was 
reared by a great-aunt« He received a Jesuit education in 
FrADce and England, led a penniless Hfe In London and then 
in New York, and eventually became a newspaper reporter. He 
translated for a living. For a time he lived In New Orlenns, 
By 1890 he had found his way to the Orient and taught Englbh 
in a Japanese school for fourteen years until his death In 1904. 
Posthumously he was honored by the Japanese eourt 

BfesUME: This edition includes earlier stories first published as 
Some Chinese Oh09i$t written in Kew Orleans, and later on-the- 
scene writings titled OUmpsee 0/ Japan, Ream's themes are 
limited but true to the myths and ghost stories others have col* 
leeted from the literature of the East (Lin Yutang, Fanoui 
Chinete Short SiorUi, Washington Square Press W-208 is a 
fine collection). Here Is a sample narrative, unfortunately 
stripped of Heam's poetie prose and imagery: 

In "The Soul of the Great BeU/' Kouan-Tu is ordered to 
make a great l>eU for the Emperor, to be east of most predoos 
metals. Twice the bell is east, but the gold and silver refo&e to 
aUoy. The Emperor sends a mandate to Kouan*Ya that if he 
fails again he will lose his head. The Emperor's daughter, Ko- 
Kgai^ learns from a seer that only the body of a virgin may 
make these metals unite to form the Emperor's great bell. On 
the third casting attempt,- Ko-Kgal throws herself into the moV 
tea metij, and a serving maid, trying to save her, is able to 
grab only one tiny sUpper, Hence it is that the Emperor's bell " 
throughout history makes Its mighty strokes with a sound of 
Ko-Kga), followed by a whisper of grlef^ hioi, as the prtneOM 
eries for her lost slipper. 

*'The Story of Ming-Y'* tells of a young nobleman who meets 
a girl named Si'e in a fabulous old estate in a forest They fall 
in love and spend months slngtn|r together and composing poems 3 
in taken of her love, Si'e gives him aneient nnd beautiful gifts. 
When their love affair is dlseovered by Ming-Y*s family^ the 
O achanted Sie and the esstld disappear { and all the proof of 




truth aad iove that tbe xoung man haa are the objeeta 9h6 - 
hfia giren h\m, which took aa If they have he^r\ buried for ceil* 
tiirtaa, (Sea Al^-Fouroler, The W^nierer, p. 0/for the Sleep* 
lug Beautj tbeme> or QerstStket'a OermeUhawh, p. 128.) 

COMPABATIVE; Similar strangei beautlfu)» and paaaionate 
female ghosts appear in Lin Tutang'a anthology which wa men- 
tioned above. The iegenda are too many to compare, but a 
reading of even auch a modem worh a« Andrl6'a TA^ Bridge 
0% the Vri^a (p. 1^) will reveal the univeraality of myth. 

EDITION; Tales cut of the S<uU Perpctua P.4016. |1.65. Well 
printed and beautifully illuBtrated, 
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HtUtf Reraunn, SIDDnARTIlA, 1951 j 150 pages. 

Qennan* A novel that is alao allegory and parab!e« a ibys* 
tkal bat not fantaatle story of an Indian boy who um 
all oflife to diacoTer its me&nlDg. 



iMPOHTAKCKt Ttidlan mysttclam ts a strong current In modem 
literature (T. S. Eliot, for example), though elementa of ita 
viae In the West date baek at leaat to Voltaire. Tounir teaden 
seem to enjoy meeUng it This novel ia truly an impreBstve pleee 
of literature by the German master and winner of the Nobel 
PHxe, . , 

AUTHOR: Hesse (1877-1962) was bom In WurlUmberg, Oer- 
many, and was a hyperaensitire child. Be^iause of his pacifist 
Tiews he fled to Switcerland and became an expatriate durbg 
World War I and again during the Hitler regime. He waa It 
proMflc writer of experimental prose. 

RESUME: Siddhartha, a wealthy Brahmin youth, tears himself 
away from the eontemplatife life of hU family, and with Oovin* 
da, his devoted friend, becomes a Samana, a strict ascetie punlah* 
Ing his body, learabg the three ascetie yirtuea^-fasting, tiiink* 
in g, and waiting. Bodily miaery and puniahment do not, however, 
release his spirit as he had hoped. He and Qovinda leave the 
company of the Samanas and go to meet Ootama Buddha. 
Oovlnda is converted by this Chrlitlike philosopher and re* 
mains with .him; Siddhartha deifies the legitimacy of leambg, 
even from a great teacher^ and departs. On his journeya he 
meets the wealthy courtesan Kamala^ who befriends him^ intro- 
duces him to mercantile life, and seea him grow wealthy. He 
loses Us doubts in the pleasures of wine, gambling, and the 
love of Kamala. After years of this life, he rebels and again 
takes to the woods. He once more meets a ferryman, Vasudeva, 
who listens to the river and hears all the world's voice speaking 
wisdom within it. 8iddhartha takes up Vasudevas way of Hfe. 
One day the old Kamala crosses In the ferry bearing with her 
8iddhartha*s young ;s6iis Kamala is bitten by a b.ake and dies. 
One day Qovinda al^o reappears. In their final conversation, 
Govin^a scei that fr<^iu the experience of life, total life, Sidd* 
hartha has Dcen reborn and has achieved that completeness and 
"eternity" which Oovlnda had missed even with the Buddha. 
Asking Siddhartha for the secret* Qovinda is asked to kiss his 
friend's forehead, and in that Instant contact of love with love 
all is suddenly revealed to Qovinda. 

The descriptions of India b this period (not specified^ but 
eternal) are sympathetic and beautiful; the pictures and 
O Josophy of the con templa tires agre« with what we learii 
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l(Mt TlAOBXU' OiriDS to WOiLO LnttATUKi 

of thett itt Ui0 JndiAii tplcj, thd Bm^if<M (p. afi^ th« 

CbMPABAtlVB: The oneDdM of thlsgs for which 8!ddharth4 
•eltrebei will idBO bo met in T^goro's po«ml (p, d59)i in the 
queet of the old huua in Kiplliig'e STim (p. 211)» In the Indian^ 
epiee. m&njr tiznea In Heese'a SUppenicolf (p. 169) , and b Vol^'' 
tidrei iTodi^ (p. d9d)i eren if &ot alwa^a roTerentiy ia the Ut- 
ter work. A almilar view of India ie to be found in Kriihna' 
fcont^i Will (p. ^7). A motifi the revelatorr klls of loTt> ap- 
pears in Flaabert'a Th4 U{fend cf 8t Julkm ScipiMof (p.lU)i 
in Doetoevsky'i "The Legend of the Grand Inquialtor" (p. 08), 
and in KatoT's geeture of brother love in Man'i Fat$ (p. 234)« 

TBAKSLATIONt B/ Hilda Boaner, and ezeellent; New Diree- 
tlona m>.e5, 
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Qeroian. A novei of prateai agilcit bourgeoU ideals itnd * 
couiomlty In our time, bigb-atrung and unuaual In tdeli*^ 
nlqae, Inelden^ aad pHneipal <haiaeter. 

IMPOBTANC£i Hem rteeived tlie Nobel Prlte In 1946 for i 
lerlei of onuftual masterpieces such a« this, wM«h Thomas Mann 
tailed as daring as Joje^'s Uti/krn, The author stadiea main 
not as a UmlUd daaUtj bat as an Inexhaustlbljr manf*i'a<et«d 
beluga and touches with sure Angers on the twentieth eentury'a 
nertes— atniggle (or aequiesceace) and disillasionmeni 

AD7HOB3 See Siddhartha, p. W. 

KE8UMES Barry Hal]er> Intellectual anc^ mlddle aged like Fault, 
finds bis pleasures In things of culture and the mind to be dlsin^ 
tegrating amidst public b'differenee. When he has reached the 
pobt of suicide/ a woman, Hermlone; a lorer, Marias a Jaxs 
musician, Pablo; and a m/sterlous biography of Haller which 
falls into his hands— all these lead him away from suicide toward 
the aehleyement of the rajE^ldly blossomliag multiple eomplex 
that he discovers to be "underground" in himself. Dreams, dope, 
and a few waking visions contribute to Harry's developmeni 
.This lonely old man who suddenly learns to enter soeiety-— 
even learns to dance— explores every superficiality of life vrith 
the hope of learning somethiDg about Idmself. The brooding, 
introspective novel, often slow moving in spite of nightmarish 
Incidents, ends tragically as Hermlone meets death at Halter*s 
hands, and Haller, confronted suddenly with the great people 
oi history, sueh as Mozart b the underworld, £nds that only 
the gift of laughter lives. 

A notable scene occurs lato in the novel when Haller, under 
the Influence of dnig8> enters the theatre of life and explores 
pleasure after pleasure which all show themselves to be false 
orpainful. Here it is that he finds Hermlone, however, a remnant 
oAis youth and also the ideal of the future he is pursuing} but 
she betraj^s him for the shallow vdsdom which Pablo represents, 
and he kUls her. ^ 

COMPABATIVBt Man cut of place b the world and pursued 
by visions of himself Is a theme b Dostoevsky's NoU$ from 
Ufideroround» Like Goethe's Fau$t, here is also an bdlTidual ' 
search for a man's true place b lifet as such, It bears resemblance 
to Mann's Tonio Krdyer (p. 23d) In its pilgrimage bto the past 
In style and despair, SUpptnmlf has reverberations of Kafka 
(pp. 20M05) and Kteist (p, 21^), For the important motii of 
/^-^•Icide, see Camus' *'The Myth of Sisyphus'* and XTnamuno's 
^e TragU Semt o/ tift^ The dresmworld of both this Hesse 
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iiOTe) And the Kafka itorlei ibares much with Strlndt>erg> as 
tn A t>^m^ Ploy. SUppenwolf U ittiUd best for admeed sta- 

|;bAM6LATI0Nt By JoMf Milleck and Herat FronSi who fr^ 
am S&tUer tranalatlou from its Qemanlsms. Bbebart Edition 
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lleue, I(erm«nn» YOtJTII^ BEAUTIFUL YOUTIC» froia 
SCIION 1ST DIB jUC£M)» ldl6) pagea. 

Qemas. A narratUo of a jronth wbo retunas io bii borne 
town durb^ bis cruola] period of g/ovHog and oi Be)i* 
diwovery, 

IMPOHtAKCB: A porsoDat though ficlioDalbod memoir of A 
Nobel Prifd vlnner, using a theme rich )u compaTaltre*. 

AUTHOR: Bee Siddhartha, p. 167. 

REBUMK: Hermaim makes a summer visit home, and, memrlng 
himself hx the IJaeless aud linvarj^ingr quality of his vUlage life/ 
he finds bow much be has changed. He falls in love with the 
beautiful Ilelene^ a neighborhood gtrl, untU he learns that eh^ 
{b engaged; then he falls quickly in love with Anna, who la 
visiting Hermann's sister. There are idyllic pictures of eountry 
strolls, of a traveling circus, of nights of daydreaming and 
walks through the field and of making fireworks with his little 
brother Frits. Drentually, nermann proposes to Anna but Js 
rejected* While nothing spectacular happens to any of , the 
characters, the beauty and Importance of the story is eontalned 
in Hesse's phrase: "this summer . . » scorns to have brought my 
youth to a close." 

COMPARATIVE: The story of growing up is common to lltera- 
turo, from the alight humor of Tarkington's Seventeen to the 
dignity and pathos of David Copper field* Perhaps a more oiig- 
thai way of developing comparisons would be to study this selec- 
tlou with a playj Kugcne O'Xeiirs Ah, Wildernei*! or with 
Mann's T<mic KtSger (p. fi3d)i which is a negative rlew of tiiis 
same theme i^d material. (Poor Tonlo tetums to his home 
town a stranger spiritually as wet] as physleaUy« finds do 
warmth or home, and goes onward looking for symbols of both.) 
Hesse's noveila^ as a rather sentimeDtal return to the past^ finds 
echoes in Hichter's The WcUn of Kt<yMt (p. 297) and other 
suggested works under that cntry« 

TRANBLATION: By Richard and Clara Winston, in Otmoiti 
Sioiiet and Talet, ed. Robert Pieki Washington Square Press 
W-232, 45^. This collection has a number of fascinating tales t 
Hofmaassthal s "Episode in the Life of the Marshall de Bassom* 
Pierre," Scbnitzler's "The Bachelor's Death," Brentano's "Picnic 
of Mores the Cat/' Kafka's MeimorphotU (p. £02), and Mmxa'i 
profound storyj Death in Venice. 
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Holteiri, Ludvlfp JEPPC OF TTIE tflUi (JEPPE PAA 
1»i%RGtth mjj 42 Paget. 

Dftaish. Comedy b five aeta about a drutkk«& good foh 
ttotUflg who becomes Uie butt of an InrolTed ptaetital joke. 

IMPORTAKCE: Holberg, liiUe kuowii to AmeHean atudenU ot 
literature, almodt eiDglebandedlx created 6candinaTiaa theatre, 
preparing the way for Ibsen and Strlndberg. ThU drama eon< 
tinued the tradition of medieval fareea (Mattre PatUUnt for 
instanee) and thoee of Mo]?^re» but adds a puektahneaa quite 
north-country, Kdrard Orleg paya homage to thla writer ia 

AUTHOR i Kolberg (1684-1764) gold hia earthly poaeeaaiona at 
.twenty and went abroad to see Europe. At t^^nty-eeren he waa 
Wrih*Dg a uniteraal history; at tL'/ty he waa appointed a pro* 
feasor at the University of Cop^mhageD. Aa a reault of hla 
Peder Pants, a moek-heroie epie^ at thirty-eight he was eommiav 
aioned to write the first plays for the newly opened Danish 
Boyal Theatre. By tbe lime of his death his vital eontribiktioA 
to theatre was recognized. 

RESUME: Jeppe is a worthless husband, addicted to the tarem 
of Jacob Shoemaker and victimized by bis wife Nille and her 
switcb, Master Erie. Commissioned by hia shrewish wife to go 
shopplngi Jeppe drinks up the household money and ttX\M dead 
drunk. Baron Nilua and his retinue iind the besotted fellow and 
take him to court, pretending when he awakens that he ia the 
baron and only dreams that he is Jeppe. Jeppe makes the 
best of the many new conditions, behaves diagracefully, and, 
drunk once more* is carted back to sleep it off on a duog heap 
and to return to being Jeppe, After a beating hy Nille, Jeppe 
is seized and tried for ha^'ing preteoded to be a lord. In a 
second practical joke, he is condemjied to bo hanged; after three 
brandies, dead to the world, he Is strung to a gallows by ropes 
under his arms. Nllle, finding him againj uses Master Erie 
mercilessly on htm until she is warned off by the bailiff. Brought 
"back to life" again by the Judge, Jeppe ^ds himself a locali * 
living legend, as a man who claims to have had a fantastic dream. 

COMPARATIVES The northern scalawag such as Jeppe belongs to 
a notorious lineage: Till Eulenapiegel, Peer Oynt (hero of 
Ibsen's poetic drama), and America's Rip van WInkte. The 
machinations of Jeppe's wife remind one of Sganarelle'a mate 
in Moiilre's Th^ Physician in S pits cf Simel/ (p, 260) ; Bol- 
berg's farcical Jibes at doctors and lawyers are in the Motiire 
O Finally, the entire episode of Jeppe's tmrestralned be- 



. bATtor at eonrt U r^mlnUe^nt o( Sigiimaiido in C$lia6n's U/§ 
t$ a Dre<m (p. 60). 

THANSLATIOXt Bj Oseftf J4me< CampbeUj rA« ^m^m e>/ 1)^1 
Scandinavian Theatre, ed. Evert Sprinchors^ Mentor MQ-6dd| ; 
85f Inciudea Ibsen's The Wild Duck (p. IdO) and T^itf Aftwf^f 
Bvili^ (p. lSS)t Strbdberg's 2*^ 2)anm<m4 and CWm^i tfM 
CHfn<i, L«gerkTlAt*ft The DiffteuU Hw^ and Abell'a Dajfi H 
aCl^, Ufteful introdaetiona. 
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UotkWi ODYSSBY/du MO B. 0. i 940 pagee. 

OlMrieai Or^ epie about Od^MUi' p«rUoiii jauime/ hm4 
from th« Ti^Jan War/ 

IMPOBTAKOSi KdI onty the world's greatest admtnrd ttoiTi 
but Ui6 eompendlum of tfae Oreek myihB, and tbe material for 
tlkd tiagediea of Aeaebyliia, Bopboelea, CaHpldej, CoraeiUOi 

, Ea<1a<6, and others. 

AVTHORj Hb blographj and ereii his Identitf art losi 

ZIESUKB: The household of Odysseus Is HUed with noble sultoti 
for the hand of Penelope his irlfe, who has waited faitlifuUr 
for his return durlncr the ten ^ears of the war and the tdne 
additional ^ears during whieh he has been on his wajr home. 
Telemaehus, h^s sod» in anger at the wasting of his father*s 
goods hf the horde of suitorsi goes out to fiiid news of him. 
Odysseus we first see far from home as a eaptlre gnest of 
Caljpso* At Athene's urging, the gods decide to free him from 
Oaljrpso's island He and Calypso make a raft which carries 
Odjrsseus to NauaJcaa's island home of Phaeacia* There, feasted 
as a hero and made wetcomOj he recounts his supernatural and 
warlike adrentur^s on hia way back frtJ^m Ilium; ha tells of 
Ciree, of the fight with Polyphemus the Cyclops, of ^e en* 
counter with the liOtua Katers, of the passage between Seylla 
and Chary bdis, and of his visit to Hades where he meets dead 
heroes and comrades and his mother. Finishing his long tale 
to the Phaeacian court, Odysseus !s granted passsge to Ithaca 
by his hosts. Now once mor^ in his homeland, but made cautious 
by, his experiences, the hero meets his son and returns to his 
own court disguised as a beggar, Only bis old dog Argos and 
his old liurse Euryelela recognise him, Oradually revei^ling his 
identity, Odysseus wars with the suitors, kUls them, and then 
(ells Penetope who he Is* 

We have touched on only a fraction of the incidents which 
are recounted by the hero. In teaching, it is good to mention 
how the story begins in mediae ret and carries forward separate 
stories of Penelope and TelcmachuSj diversionary stories of 
Agememnon'a homccomiQg (prophetic warning of Odysseus* own 
return), and the many hints at stories that become Uie subject 
of Greek drama— Sophocles' Electra, Aeschylus' Agamemnon, 

\ and so on. All the epie devices are Included in this onet the 
invocation at the story's beginning* the epithets (blue-eyed 
Athene, wine-dark sea), the narrative method of beginning in 
the middle of things, the combat^ the Joumeyj ihe descent into 
Hades, the religions and patriotic aspects, the use of the super- 
natural, proverbs, long epic ^Jmiles, multiple and diversionary 
s, fondness for genealogies, and the Qoest and the 
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proviiig of the epic hero ynWh, \n the medieval romanee, turn 
into the quest and preui'^* 

If classroom abriilgemcnt la ricccss^ryi we offer as a poftsl* 
Wlity the cultJng of Books llf, IV, YII> VIII, XVill, XXL 
XX tV, which will reduce the Penguin edUlbn to 238 pages of 
readkg. . 

GOMPARATIYK: Recogiizabte epic devices wilt be found Sn 
OUgameth (p. 132) aiid the Aeneid (p. 389} and othei* llatlogft 
In these art^^ks. To sc^ something of the epics dandling Into 
the medieval rctmancei notice Sir Ocitain and th$ Oreen Kniifhi 
(p. 331) and I'he Bomanc€ of Tristan on<t heuH (p. 40), The 
4dvintuf€s of Itvckleherry Finr^ and Saliiger's The Catcher 
in the Rye might bo called modern prose **epica." 

TRANSLATION; B7 B. V. Rieu, Penguin L-1, 96^. EiceUent 
prose translation that captures the interest of the modem read* 
er. Other translations available in paperback include those b^ 
Robert Fitsgerald, Anchor A'333, 11.45; T. ShaWj Galaxy 
Booka 2-OB, |1.50; and W. H. Rouse, Mentor MP 441^ 60#. 
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176 tlACHiBS' GUID£ TO \VOELD LltXlUtUUB 

rtuaton, W. I!„ GREEN MANSIONS, 1004) 207 pag^a, 

British. A fontasjr-rotAAncd of adventure in the Venetuelaa 
Juogle; a nature atud/. 

IMPORTANCE: Hujson was a nature wrtteri and in spite of 
the fascliiating story line of this novel much of its Interest 
eomes from his descriptions of this primitlrc Eden. 

AUTtlOR: Hudson OSi\-l^22) was bom In Argentina, went 
to England, and became a naturalised British dtlcen. 

RESUME: Abol, rubning away from a poUtical upheaval {n 
Caracas, comes to the Parahuara mountains and the Tillage 
governed by the savage Rual. Abel is accepted among these 
people and is allowed to wander about freely* Ona day he 
discovers a forest and a mysterious woman Inhabiting It who 
speaks In melodious warbles and charms the wild creatures. 
Bunl tells Abel that she is the daughter of the Bidi, a sorceress, 
and that no native dares to hvhxi In the woods. On another 
tiait, Abel Is bitten by a snake and is cared for by the girl and 
her supposed grandfather. Old Nuflo. Bima, or Riolama, Intro- 
<^Ices Abel to the mysteries of her forest dom^. From her 
anJ Noflo be learns of her ancestry— that her mother was res- 
cued by Nufio once near the mountains of Blolama, and vas the 
"Didi," some supernatural creature. Visiting his Indian friends 
again^ Abel is urged by them to kill Hima so that the forest may 
once more bo ua^d for hunting* Ilo refuses. Rima asks Abels 
help in going to Hiolama to find her mother's people, and Abel 
and Nu^o, with his dogs, accompany her on a long trek. They 
find no people left r there — the race has disappeared. Blma 
falls in love with Abel. On the return to their home in the 
magic forest, Rima goes on far ahead of Nuflo and Abel; when 
the men arrive, they can find no trace of her. Later Abel learns 
from Kunl what has happened—the natives captured Eima in 
a tree and burned it donn. Abel, wild vrith griefs kills Run I 
and flees alone to the coast, 

Hudson's story is something of a beautiful fairytale filled 
with intimate close-ups of Eden. It is escape literature of the 
highest order. 

COMPARATIVE: Chateauibriand's Atda and B^nS (p. 65)/ 
though naive and inaccurate in comparison to Green 2£cnHoni, 
have a forest romance and a similar feeling for natural beauty. 
Rima Is like the Ondine of Oiraudouji (p. 138), as man proves 
her undoing. Another excellent look at the South American 
primifclTe scene Is in Ciro Alcgrfa's Tht Golden Serpent (p. 12). 




TAACBtis' doifrf to Woiu> Ltrmi^ 
■ itiJy «oiiittt«e4t), eUidUh itoHei eonvict aad briat iMx 

/ mow partictiUrljr, with OoMlng's Xofd of «^ W^el 

(^ These innoctn% but deadly ehUdrea are itl^) like the 
heroine of WUUam Maveh^e TAe B<kl ^eed of hotoI, play, aiid 
tooirle. The pathetle and ehlldlike plratee (how altuaUona are 

> aoTe)l) are mueh like those of a Gilbert*! 

< of Pmanw or Captain Hook In PeJef Pan, Somethlnx 

? ^^i?^*^^ Strijidbfrg (p. $47) enim 

into £mUjr, 

' BDItlONi 6lgn^tCP-67/60^ 
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OOltPiUTIVI RSttlWB 179 
ItiliO, Vidort UES MISERABLES^ 1863 { 8$i pagM. 

t*r«neh.. A mel<KlrAmaUe fiotel of poriuit aud eMapo'.in 
blAeteenth <e&tQi7 Paris/ but a1$o a sentimenUt plea tot 
tho poot and oppFeaao^. 

tMPORTANOBt l oeased attention on aoclal inoqalUea; Int^roat- 
iiigl/ enough^ it Wixa the favorite tioYel of Ameriea> Ciril War 
aoldlert. 0oo4 eritiea 5uch as Pat^r and Meredith have eonaldercd 
It one of \h0, world's great literary aehlerem^nta. Tho eKara<ter8| 
though wearing their emotlona like labels/ are rtrid, and, their 
namea should have a plaeo In oYorjr reader's memory. Complete, 
romantleiam in sentiment* 

AVI^^OR: Hugo (1802«18SI$) wrote almost as Tolmninously as 
Dumas, but better. His best-known Works include the dramas 

; Cromwell, Stmcni, and Ruy Bias, poetry eolleetod in Bay$ and 
ShadoiCi, and this novel and A^o<ra Dame de Parii (The Hunch- 
^aeJc of Koire Dame)* As a humanitarian, he ranks with 
Tolstoii as a European lyric poet, he perhaps outranks a&y 
other. He pa^d many years in exile t>ecau90 of his politica and 
completed Let MUhahle$ abroad, 

RESUME t Jean Valjean is senteneid to nineteen years in the 
galleys for stealing one loaf of breai!. Escaped, he rehabilitates 
himself and begins a life of service io humanity* However, he 
is pursued by a relentless detective, Javert, wh6 has a compul* 
*on to capture Jean, Just as Jean has a melodramatic urge 
tdvconfesa his true identity even when he ia a successful businesa- 
m;an. The chase leads all over Paris (which complicates the 
hero's attempt to rear Cosctte, an orphan he has taken under 
Ms protection)^ through narrow escapes, through a battle at a 
revolutioaary blockade in Paris street fighting, and Anally 
through a harrowing episode as Jean carries wounded Marius, 
suitor to Cosette, through the sewers of Paris. Paihetieally» 
the story ends neatly wrapped up with the change of heart and 
suicide of Javert, the marriage of Cosette and Marius« and the 
revelaUoA to all of Jean's true nobility of soul despite his 
criminal past, 

Hugo's style often reads like an outline (even in the original j 
the translation mentioned below is ah abridgement that removes 
much political background and philosophy) as the author at* 
tempts to keep in motion almost a doKcn life stories. The 
melodrama (false tragedy--that la, the characters eauld es^pa 
the circumstances that threaten them) may bother the more 
mature readeri bat the narrative skill and background excito- 
ment are inescapable. 

i O ATIVBi For studies of the poor and oppressed, Dickens* 
gP^Qw Tv>Ui, Dostoevsky'i Cfims and P^O^nl (p. W), 



MijrimMl, i^lUrit ACAINST NATURE (A REBOVftS>i 
TmOL KoTel Sa ib« deodeiit mood of niMteeaUi ee&tutjr - 

I)l?QBTAKCIBi A ke^r novel in tbo inrottigatioa of m<tittA 
tm'$ mU^^ and inMcoHty, wMoh 4lutrei in pAttiMtUnitm (ftH 
for aHi »M^6)i d<^^eo (MmU gntlieittlon to Imi nbnormia 
«^fftoe)i and ^boUim. Tbiu Bi^yjmAAi kadi towiurd Otuf 
WUde and Wnltor ]Pa(of In £ngli*h HUra^ni, mid oren to thai : 
, wondorfn) Oilbori and SoUiyan apoof of aoalheio, JPali^di. 
In aomo war«» tMa novel la a oaHeataro, 

AXJtaOHi anytmana (184^007) Ja parUaUy Dea IJeielntei, 

hla b^. Deaeended from Dateh artista, he eontovied and man* 
^aaed Ffeneh i^roae into a new aeethetleitm and in the aa^e^ 
l^Wir minj^ oim life toward a ehol«e of "anldde or the 

eroea**^ In spite of hie ejcperimenta in ererjr manner of living. 

intming Sataniam (aoe U Sdi, mi), he ibally died aa 

Benedietine Oblate brother. 

B£$UBI£: The noble I>ea Esaeintea goee throngh all the normal 
eiperien^ of yonth^ edneation, and lore. Satiated and dlagneted 
with the world'i medioeHtiea, he preparee a retreat in n auborban 
Parte hoi^, e3(otleal|/ deeorated' and ^toeked with ^are and 
eeoterte bookie preeiooa wlnea and foodatulT*, ^d even an . 
organ whoee keyboard mixea and fUU hia rooma vrith ehordi : 
of blended perfameai here he iaoUtea himMlf frOm the world 
in a leneual paradiae where he abnaea hiiniielf with every aenaa- 
tion poeeible to a nenrotie aeethete, Onee only he makea an 
effort to iind gratlfleation in the outelde world and atarta on 
a voyage to England j bo t he meete all Uie expeeted experieneee 
of that Mp in the iypea he meeta in the fttation and port He 
retnma home» growa Jaded with the pleaanrei of l^ Inexhauatible 
retreat, deellnea into a nervooa ; breakdownj and ie ^^ordgfed 
Ma_phy«€iin:i^^ ends aa 

Dee Eeaeintes eonte^platea with horror thia return to the vulgar 
ordinary life. 

' Thia novel ia not meant to inli»t eympAthy for the hero. 
The Hdleulona esreeeaea of Dei Eaaeintea' hothooae life are 
deaerlbed like ellnieal eitperimenta. It is on^ when we iinish v 
reading that some pity at Dee Saeeintea' wretehedneaa ariaea-.-*- 
aa for a toan starving from overabiuu^anee, unhappy^ reaehlng 

. toward every pleasure aa relief frpm^ nalaiso^and then ^ 
we tm begin to see the modern eondition Huysnuma Is dcsertbing, 

I O ATIVfii Osear Wllde*s Th€ IHciur0 of Vorian Gro$ 
pi? !(^>ives the same portrait of a sensualist busy betug onSi 



but wttk dli«r e«Meqo«&eei« QUberi and 8uU(vaii*i Paliene^i 
Of £unthorn§*i BHie, makei /un of thii lame lort of hero. Th« 
/ tetrett and immobiUt^ of DH EMlntea (fend their mateh in 
Ooa«hf rov'a aatirie^l Oblomov, J 

YBAKdLATIONt Bjr l^Urt Daldiek b Peofuio 95« and 
aiar perfect. 8o« too, is the i&troduetloii with Ita atnry of 

; Hvgramaai ai^d the effeet of thU itrange nonl on the eoxirse 
of literature and life. 



;nM«i^H«i^lk> A tKHX^UOUSE (ETi)UKK£I]J£M), ^^y^^^r.^ 

Vv;»r>)W^/ ' ;| 

,;*W^ ■ . ,;■ : ' \ ^' ■ 

IMPORTANOBj TMLJthitae iUUf4 ftboiro to liOi Um oiOy or tiSf 
^ ^ajpr one, Nor* ^ injOaU on liyiBg the tnttk i^boat obomV^^ 
iMtad of confwl^g.hoa^tjr trtth "wb4t 1# don^- iOeUlly, 
Kor« <1oM t]i$ door on ttfo f alio Ufa yriih h^§}mii Heto#,N? 
it boeomei the "•lum hwi wroiwd tho world*" , '-^^'^ 

AUtHORt Iboen boni tt BUeil, Kpmj, wM V- 

drugfiit'i ftppt^utieo mid helM odit a, we«)clj jounul h 
OrlMUd (hoaeo oomo of hk miUriU] ixi An Mnm^ of ih4 
^0OtU), Proa 1851 to iW7 ho >iui itaifO dir^ior for Olo 
Bull i Uioftti^ ftt Borgon ii&d UVo? WM director of the NorwofUtt 
Theatre %i Osk>. He left Korwar in W4 in dis^ At P«Hr' 

< KorMregiAn poUtiea imd was &a exile In ItM/ and OeruAigr tuiti] 

VSmWix J"iU different etW«d eodee by irWek men anil^ 
women Uto" (£Ta LeOaUienoe) ehowa Kora, fielmer'a 'little 
•attl^wr IHUe la^k/' nitUe ependthrUt,'* eating forbidden 
maearooDia on the pinebing ^ck bousebold money from 
Helmer, and doing needlework in her domeitUvUm^^^ 
___^^^eJs4y^,«fiafottMo-bef-lm V ^ 

ente little plaything, thla though she has Utod with him for 
eight yeart and has borne three ehUdren. Teari ago, when Hel- 
mer wai iD, ahe borf ow^d mon^ from Kr^^^d to jifOhd W hut* 
band abrori for W h^thrictti^/ihe i««n loan by. 
forging the name of ber father to th&^ote^three daya after her 

} father^i death. Now Krogstad, i^bO)rt to loae hia poaltloii In Hel- 
mer'a bank^ la demanding hie money and threatening tO expoee 
Nora* While thla threat moonta, Nori must go on playing her 
role of child-wife (somethlag like Coppei^aeld's little Wife Dora). 
A formeir friend appears, Mrs, tinde^ who Irlea to iid Nora In 
her troubles; she proposes marriage to l^rogstad, an old sweet* 
heart of her yonth, and gets hlni to agree to drop the ehargee 
against Nora. Though this is a^mpUshed, HeMr flnds out 
the truth and eondendms Nora for the lie she has been llring-* 
not because it is a He, but because it is Icnowk. At this point 
Nora makes up her mind, and there is a famotu "let's ait down 
And talk** Ibsen elimast "Though weVe been married for eight 
years, this is the first time that we two-^min and wife^-have 
sat dofn for a serious talk/' Though a letter from Krogstad 
O ^ $igt^Ug to tempoHsei Nora denianda that they face 
DJ ^ and will not aeeept her husband's wlltin(|)sess to shush 



mMUr. Oftl}^ •'lk« »o*i wpnderfol ihbg of ftll/' that 
^ tiiuHBd tad irif« eoold ibar^ eq^Ml/ in tbeir problems^ vonld 
vkW k#t to mida wiUi Helmer« Sb« kates, ' 
"i. Bi^ parftlM itoir Mii* of .Dr. lUak^ a fwnU^ friend Who 
alio b mpini innoeenUr tho orlU of tlie paat, addi i>olgaaiio7 
toNowi*ipo«lU^n aiiddo«Wo>i, > * 

OOMPABAirtVfi^ CaptiTo w6meti/Mb€llioai, aro aa the herobea 
of oik^r workar MolWre'i (M7-^2«l) for Inatanee, Oarefa Lorca*a * 
b HoMW 0/ jrinkirda i<fttf (p. 186), Moratln'a 1b «a 
Jf«td#ii> Con$ini (p. 2M)j Antigone aa In SophoeW yerrion 
(p^ Nora la STago'i In ih4 BA^dov of iX^ OUn (p. S6a)i 
and oUiara Tinder tboae entrlea, SoeSaM^XpocHsj u a«en by 
Ibaaa la Ukawlae not^ by Caniaa, TA^ Siran^er (p. M); 

TJfNBLATlOKi By Era LoOalUenne, 8{x Fh^$ of Eenrik 
rtiwi, Modarii Library CSoUege Edition T-W, 




Oo»mfnri Biraws ; l^O ^ 

IbHtk, II^nHki AN iOitm or THE PEOPLE 
(EN FO)U>fifeNDE), I 85 ptfM. 

Norwegfitii* A Ar«-i«t tomed/ of a tovm mhltlk t^im 
igaiiut A eratding doctor. 

IlliPOBtANOEi A btoAd And ^AsUy £rA«ped oxAmple of tbaoa't . 

OOAtlQOA) WAr AgAb«^mv^<^ ^d mAtoHA)j9m. Tho broAdikOM . 

Ahd Utk of iQbtlotf explAla thia plAjs lA^tbg popuIaHtXi but 

the KDAny eKarAetort, aU r«pr«;9ontiAg A9pe<tA of soeU) tomptiOA« . 

bog ibo pU/»>nd the alAtemeai Aad restAtement of the AAue. 
' . IdeAa elow down the deTelopin<»at as drAniA« 

AUTHOB'i Bee A X>6tf$ JTow, p. 

BE&UMBt^Dh BtoekniAn U thr b^lro^^of H« ififAir t^^^ 
oHgiitAted the ideA of the ipA thAt U bringing finAneiAl proe- . 
perit7. to the eommaAit^ However, as a deroted ec!ent!fit^ when 
be inde thAt. the loeAl i^nn^es hAte mAde the medielnAl wAteri 
unheAlthfu], he Intends to publUh idi flndinge. He is lUipHeed 
to leAm that HoTatad.Aad AslAksen, new»pA|>ennen, Ate AgAlnat 
. the pubUoAtion of thes^ trutha beeau^ the pobllcity will eom> 
promise the public interest. Even Petir BtoekmAA, hta brother 
And the maixor of the town, tnriia agAlnst him. The doetor losea 
pablie a^ntnpath/, ia hooted out of a public meeting, And loses /^^ 
his Appointment medicel director of ^e bAths. His danghter^T 
is dismissed from her teaehtng Assigmneni; his eOns Are sentH:. 
home from sehool; neighbors mob his boose and stoiie the win- \ 
dows, Still .ignorAnt of the wisdom of tempering wrath with 
eAUtion, Pr« Stochman makes a John. PauI Jo^es^ spe^h Abont 
hATing jost begun to ^ghi and stAtes the on^ lesson he has 
learned: "the strongest man in the world Is he who elAiids 
most Alone*" 

COMPABATIVB: The J^oung doetor in fJineUlr Lewis' Artc^^ 
9inHh is fated with an epldemle and meets popular hatredi The 
eorropt amAlI town of Ibsen's play finds p<^er8 in P4res Gald6«' 
VoU Perfecta <p. 279) And SArtre's TA^ nU4 (p» 809). BoeliJ 
hypoerisy is snch a broad theme of literature that we can toueh 
on only A few examples i DostOevsk/e "The Legend of the . 
Orand Inqul^tor'' p. 98), Swift's parody of a proposition for 
the common good, '*A Modest ProppsAl," and Anatole France's 
Cfd<A^^i}{« (discoMd brledj on p. 181)» 

THANSLATION i By Eta LeOaUlenne, Modem Library College 
Edition T-24, Ploy$ hy UenHh men, 85f Also >>od is 
O \ HO-177, Four Oreat Play* by lUtn, which Includes 
ERXC*3^ with A Doir$ Howd, Th0 Wild DutJc, and aho$U, iOi. 



IfcoeiiyHcArlkt GR0ST8 (GENGANCERE), ISal) es pMt^i. 

NomflMi. ttHn fobtttled iUi *'A DomesiU Traged/ b ; 
Tbr«d AeU.'' liU % itoij pf hypocHix^-of a womu who 
eoQMuM the tr^th oS an \3t1happ7 taartlage and thus 
naaafed the mora) and phjiieal ruin of b«r son and of 
herteffi „ . » 

IMPOBtAKOBi One of Ib«ea*a most effe^Ure eritielBm* of Bdeiety 
AtTTHOBt 80a J Pot)^< HoMd, p> 

BEStfMBi Mrl, Ahisg wtloomoa her artUt aon Vaek from ParU, 
. and Ofwald'i return eotneldee with her aeUritlea in eooitrttetijig 
:^Vifi<5i5Wp5t t(rthrdewaie* Captain Ai^ la her latentioii 
to eoixBum^ entirely the Kiioae^r that has eotne from her hoeband'i 
eetate. In eoaT^raaUon with the hn>oeHt!eal Parton Mat^derti 
ihe eonfeeee^ the unhajipjr mi^rriage wMeh she had to eado^e 
> lor mitay 7t^ti\ thla eadtfranee waa Mandert* fault beei^uMj in 
Ua narrow irellglooa e^e, ho would not allow Utu AlTing to 
!e*re her hoiband early In their marHage, The ghoai of the 
dei^d Alving jiaunte the drama. Oswald eppetira on aiage tmok- 
ing one <^ hie fatherV ptpea. He llngere at the dinner table 
di:inklng, M hU father hed.done. In the manner of hia fathert 
who ha^^trolfejked with a eerrlng gUl, Beglna'a mother^ Oawald 
hima^lf makee 'Advances to Jfte^a, Thoa hia betiaTlor pUKiee 
the malignant ipteaenee of hia father aetitely on etage and 
allows ni to r^re^te aome of thla raaiahed unhappy inArH^ge 
. which ia the aabjeei of jui^ of ithe contort While a 
revelation U bejbig made of all thla hiatoty^ Beglna'a oatentible 
father, w 4nM^1ten £ngitrand» n^ana'gea to aet th^ orphanage o> 
y fire, eo the trbnle »0^ faeO-aaTing of the eharltable ^'m^^^^^^*" 
/ ii nuUUIed. Oawald annOm^eea intenH^^ 

(not knowing thi^t ahe la hU half-diter). But when Beglna 
leami that Oaw^ld la auf^rtng f rem an Ineurable venerea] dlaeaiio 
(a congenita) *^ghoai")i ahe ref uaea and goee off with her dla^ 
reputable ^fatheri'* Engatrand^ to open with Airing money a 
Ballor'a Home (whleh will be no better than it should bOi aikd 
real!/ a fitting monument to the type of man. Captain Airing 
waa). Alone with Oawaldi awisire of the alna ahe haa eommitted 
. in her lifelong eamouflage to eonf orm to aoclety*a f alae atan- 
darda, M^. Alving aeea the elimav of her aon*a fatal illneaa 
deteloj). Aeeording to Oawald*a requeat. ahe muat deelde whether 
to polaon hlm^aa he wiahea ot to $ee him linger in feeble imbeeil' 




CouPAftitin Bintwd 



iueceMfoi tt«mWr of tliii Igrpo^ritieal •otiiij, be«AU«6 i$ 
Ibe jO&ljr. otio coniUUoi to hii »Undftrd8, vulgar u the/ am, 

COUPArATIVBi UAupasfta&t'i X PomdV* W/d\(YiUng T*^ 
Pofld^l^ irovpaMdiiOi'ibovis t]i« s4me Bort o< woman trapped . 

..J>y an unfortunate marriage, livbg her life In expla^on. The 
^PpoafU side 6f tb$ eoin fiDde Nora in IbseVs A DoIVb B0%$i 
(p. 18S) and Nora in &nf{^*9 In the Shadow of iU Ok% 
<p. 35S)t who hare the intelUg;enee or dar{ng to eecape and foA 
themeelres. The hrpoeritieal minUter is almoai a stoek figure in i 
drama and fletlon— Moli^re'i Tor li»//e or Sinclair Lewis' SXiMf 
OanffV; for eiamplee. ^ 

TBAKaiiATIONs By Era LcOaUienne, Six Pldyi fty jT^rO 
Modem Librarjr College Edition 




Ubi^, Rmrik, THE MAmR BUILDER (BYGMESTER 

SOtNCSS)* m})MyH^ . 

^Norw^gUa. Tlu^Aet trag^dj; youth and Age batUe fof 
th« poattlon of iupremaey that the Master Buliaer. has 
aehlevied. 

lMIH)BlrANO£i A rich, rewardiiig t^aehlng mine of ijrmhol- 
IMj with some ^aymboli fairly obvioiis but others fonetioning 
on!t/ in eompkx kterrelations. The east of eharaetera Is small | 
two of ^em earrjr alinost tho eatire xnovement. Also, this play 
examines the poaltlon of the artist who aehieres his art h/ 
sacnflee and aeath. It is perhaps autobiographleat as Ibsen 
eoold hata snrvsyed Ma long life of ireatiri^ for whieh he had 
denied, himself and his wife both horns and homeland In his 
bitter sel|-exlle in protest against Norwegian smngn^ and 
eosiprotalse, 

A Dolfi Bouse, p. 183. 

BB8UMBt Years agOj Bolness was sin arehiteet and builder of 
churches. ^le .huDt, a litgh steep^i at bysanger and himself 
. climbed lt| ^pite of his iendennr to diatiness^ to plsee a 
wreath on the steeple (a Beandina^fi^ eostom). High in the 
airj exalted at his aehi^vemeht, hiV addressed d^fisnee to 
Heaven. As he looked dow\.on ti^ crowd/ he saw a very 
ydoAg gtrl wlfo waved a white hahdyeKhlif in enthnsiasmi this 
cansed him ^Imost to fall. Ten l&Ut, this girl, Hilde 
Wangel, tiaitB Solness, reminds h)^ of hts cUmb/of a kiss he 
gave heri and of a promise tnad^to her in Jest to build eastles 
in the air for her* He is a;>>^glng atehitect.now; hisj;>rofesdon 
has prosper^, since he no longer builds churches but private 
homes, Hl^ business success came because of a fire thitt de- 
stroyed th^ family home his liiarrisge had brought hint AJsO 
because of this ^re^ which he bed nnc6nsc^ously willedj his two 
chUdr^ siekened a^d died and his wife \b^ame strange a^d 
withdrawi). Whai Hilda visits^lmj^she is twenty- three and 
foil of hero worsl^p. Spurred oA by l^er ai^mirstipny he climbs 
the steeple which was symbolically added to his new home, is 

. seised by ' giddiness, and falls to his death. 

A secondary but undeveloped story concerns Ragnar and 
Itaja, two young architectural employes wh6\ threaten his own 
fame with th^lr developing talents 

> Symbols bdude these: spire (asplralionf youth, deSanee)j the 
y. chimney creek in the iiouso that hums (both Solness* wishv 
^fnlUlment iind character daw), Mrs^ Solness' d^Us (taking the 
1 ^ ler dead children), the wreath (wedding, youth, and 
iFRj(J the nnrseries (Hilde 's childhood and'SoIness' dead 



eMIdr^)j the iptre on the new houao (SoloeM tom^ froi^ 
reli^otu ihingt but fa&s deftaaU/ add^ t reUgloQ^ atmetoytv 
to the lymbol ot hU ^orldlj iucc^}, &nd the whltd fcandkar* 
chief (girlhood^ innocence, and tlje forces of deslruetlon). 

COMPABATIV£{ Other Ibaea plays emplo/ the motif of people 
who dp not fice the truths a priTafe h/pocrisy. The position of 
the artist In sociei/j a theme in this pla/i is examined from 
another aspen in Mann's Tonio Krdger 839) and related 
entriea. Another hlghljr aymbolle play is Maeterllneh s The In* 
<fi«f^ (p, 84l), 

TRANSLATION; By Eva LeQalllenne, Six PJayi by HenHh 
Ibien, Modern Library College Edition T 24, ^5^ 

1 ■ •' 

■} . ■ ■ . 
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TRANBLAtlOKt Bjr Frane^t AreW, in (7#ii(m 0/ ih4 
Sc^ndinat^ Thiater, Mentor UQ-eoO, or by MkhMt 
Mdyer^ Anebor A-SIM, Tboogh other colle^tioiu eonttdn 
thU Ibien plaji the Arther tratjlatlou it nwed for Ibo iikte)«»i 
of the othir indusionit Hoiber|:'s Jeppe of tU Uitl (p, 178), 
a faree comblnlfig lomethbg of Xbaen'g Oynl and Calderiai 
JU/# li a I)r<«m {p, 60); Ibeen'a ir<iil«f J9«<l<}#f (p. 
Strindbergri to JPdWrt^m an^ Crimei and Crimi; LagerkrUfi 
TA« DiiPcvK 0oKr; and AbeU'i Dayi on a Clo«ul. The laat foof 
ar0 profitable works to be included In Uatlngi of thU book; but 
the publiention waa Smed &fter oar theoiatle itudiee had been 
largely compiled. 




im BAID SOPRANO (U CAKTAtlUCB { ' 

imdsmufctoj ihtH U no tltai^tion, to toiMti. Tvo mm* 
' ' ' ; ti^KMJ, bored, borUf warri^d ioupl^ lit in* nondeieHpl 
l$:,Utti^ room a&d dUm>i iiioiMaf. ^ 



IMPORT ANOB J To w n iTrenek pun, lonWl pl*yi wriUt 
S?^i0tt«iikert Utwm the ioiiHr# <|«ntk nnUe) wid tho /o«-r*r# . ^ 
fcf4 (ln«Ji« UiJ»VUr)./.H« woltttioiilwd tkwtro witli jill ^ 
!iv?:tlfceifl« oil tHtli^tfi biinAHtri ^4 ^ eowmwaaU'/O, wltk a 
CA : Wl ttAa of eiirfitUw i^i M *o httmttt UkAt we wumot 

I^^THOB^" lonwo (IWa- ^ ) eo»e« of > BumtnUa faUier e 

iy'iA^ rPrtwh ttioUieh H« e^peatod In Frwit«, relufeea \: 

to BWiiU fof ft poriod, wid th«n wtUod la HUirriUV. f 

1? Wbttt compoUlng drftiBft ii tlmOit WMlwxUj playod* 5- 

BltiUMBt Mr. ftal Sirs, Smith (^t M Mi BuglUi "mlddlo <liiM f 
bt4^rior" ftsd dyluss their Britlah mlddlo oUm dinner, md 
j^q from tUir BrH«h middle elaas aewi^Apcr, tell polnUeto wee- 5^ 
U:-/ d<^W^ a^ter <ittlte eomplet^ a meaning 1a wiytldn| tbe> 2 
i*y to one another, 10 that, m their eojiterutlMi drlislee to 
WM poInt--lA eome Mr. and Mrt, MartUfc, who Inlroduee new, 
♦kl^et^d, and heoosplete toplea Into thoeo of Mr. wid Mri, 
Smith. (loneaeoUpreelertylndieatlnt average t^cttghtpro<*«sea | 
|nd lirtrydajr mreraatlon,) ThO PIre CUel <owoe to e|U and 
^fp, amw# the eompany jby a tertei of prepoetewa <at>lea. Mary 
P ' the maid roelt^.a nonaense poem. While thU dUma), boirgeoU - : 
'f) widtg progrteeea, it^ia punetuated the atriklng of aA erratle 
/^^ ijlptk mUed Dp on Ita hoari (YThat differenee dooa time make In : 
Iv an loneeeo plajj or what diSereaee to ^iH like theael)* The 
Fire Chief t^ndadee Ua tlali 1*8 fottr f rjenda begin talking 
noneenee B/Uahlee at one another, mora and more hyi^riolly. 
*ho Ughla go off. The gabble of toicea efleneee. T^e light* |/ 
eome on again. Mr. and Mre. Martin now ait in the tame ]p08tnte« - m 
aa the Bmltha at the beginning of tbe pla^i they begin »^ing, 
repeating ereliciOlr the Smliha' opening lines. 
'It ma^ eeen) unimportant to teach lueh an abe^rd plaj. But 
abeurdit^ la mueh of the bordea of modem literatate (aee Camus* 
J TJk jSrr^apafi p, W). And loneeeo*! themea are ererTwhere in 
r today's wri^) (1) the Isolation of tha individual la to be 
f^iind it Cohrad (p. B5) and others; (fi) the breikd^ even 
•:v~: In tha meaning of words^ so that in an InereasingV eomplex 
O jra no longer )tnow what the other person tries to say. Is 
.'FRIC*'^' moeh eomedjr from MoU^re otf (2^ BourfiioU 0<%* 

.... - -• ■ . / • ■ 
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^ ' CouPAiitmiBtTqtwd IW' 

(^^^ for I look pAttleulaTl/ at tWa theme 1a 

lonei^i fUt^u$<m <p. (8) ab«urd bowg^oU pret<)iit!ott|. 
MWH-and medjocrity— U a tbemo of modern literature nfter 
BaUaei aee alab i^lAubert'; ld<34am9 Bovary (Momali tlie phar- 
raacUt), p, 1161 <4) (he yil^htmaro within the etteraally reaaoti^ 
able altuatlon 1* fouod iiiercaalngljr ejploltod through ti A- 
Hoffmann, KieUt (p, 81S) and Kalka (p, 202). Atido from these 
reaaonai loneaco U fun for reading or plajfgoltig. 

COMPARATIVE J See euggeatloni given above. Alao read 
Bre<ht (p. 46) } and note that the indlreet> tneonclusive eonveraa* 
tiott iii theatre, a new realiam, »tem9 from Chekhov's ptoi 
(pp. dW8), 

TRANSIiATlON j Very ably tri^siated by Doiiald M. Alien, and 
In a handaome edition, In Foui" Ptoyi hy /o«M<fo, Orove Preaa 
E-101, Jl.W. Alao Ineludea Th$ Ltuon (p. 104), /<k?)b, and Th 
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lontuo, Guf THE LESSON (LA LECON)i 1951 1 $4 paiei, 

Ft^aeh. ^i^ Coido DfAma/* Ioiie«eo iubtiUei thla^ toogaa la 
eheek* A one-aet traged/ ^mpbasUing lack of eomttiu&lea- ; 
tloa and idHed deatraeHve tendeaelei in modm neuroMt, . 

IMPORTANCE J Perhapa a tyiuptom, wore tjiatt a play, but 
aomebow a Urrible, nightmare tragedy looms tbtoogh the ab* 
aurdity. Pierre de Uasaoi baa eaTUaged the end*oMhe*roid 
attuation of /'the day whea Hterature^ muale» kad palntbg have 
beeomo the three iprlneipal branebea of aeurology. 7^^ Lti$on 

, exempUfl^ thia, fo> here Is unexpeeted terror oa the atage.aa 
all tha knowledge of seieneei mathematiea, and pragmatism breaki 
down in an entire lack of humait communieation« and the only 
poaaible reaulta ate murder and death. 

AUTHOR J See Th4 BM Sopt^^^. 

BEdUMEt An elghteen-year-old girl cornea to a fauooi profeaaor/ 
aged fifty or aiity, for tutoring for her degree. The seaaion 
begini amiably aa the girl demonatratea her ability tp add two 
and two and tw^ and three* The maid eomea In to warn the pro- 
feaaor of the dangers of beginning with mathematiea aa "titingi 
exhauHing'^ (meaning ^'e^eiting, unhumiin")* The profeaaor 
eon U noes the leaa^^ TUroughout the aeeslon, the Interehange 
of question l^&d aniwer bewtfes more and more injense, more 
iiiaeeurate, more f matrating. Unable throngh mathematiei (the 
ultimate ideal) to eetabliah any interhuman eotnmunleation, the 
profesaor launehea into ridieulona lingulsttea. The tone of the 
diaibjrue inereaaea in desperation and in4d$quaey; Aa feare and 
Jensibn toount, the yo^g Btiident deyelops a proteeUre,^«yeho- 
^Ihlc^TooWache, and the old 'professor tlf^eaHthrotii^ a^^oSd" 
of language, nohe of wliich eonvineea himself or hla young 
student To deznohstrate tinaUy some of the eomplesitles of 
language, he grabs an imaginary knife (a remarkably primitiTe 
symbol) and stabs the girl $he dies. The unlmaglnatlre maid 
cornea out and helps him to dispose of the body, again warning 
of the eieltem^nta of mathematics as another young pupil rings 
the doorbell. She goes to answer it, 

lonesco 8 preferred eyelical plan of playwrlting (his symbol 
of futility) la recognisable here as the play ends where it be- 

gins. ' . ' 

To imaging it as stage-elective, the reader must Inereasei the 
tempo ^f his readbg in the last few pitgea of the play, so that 
the words blur past him as they do In the oral production* 

This may well be taken as an attack against the new aymbols 
^a b^af U the prepotency of exact sciences) and a plea for tbe 
' Y » the oldj easy, con?entional symbols of human speech, 




Ck>vrAtAtTni.BsTiswi IM 

tt leMt ftllovk 006 perion to ipt&k with •omo tf^eomeai iriUi 
moik^t porioa. 

COill^AfiATlYBi 800 lottoioo'i m Bold <9opra9K> (p. m) i&a 
itt^g««t)on« ti:oreiii of other eompi^aUTOt, Tho itroai lirlklai 
foreo 6f thli pit/ with f«w eharuUin ti romlnUeett of Strlad^ 
Urg'$ Tk4 Sirongff (p. Ml) lued CootottiV «# Hhmh To<0« 
(p^ 60)i wliUo (bo «aUgo&iitiu leom u itrong m i« ibo tftrlnd- 
berg p\Kt, fh4 Father (p. M^)» For ibo thome 0/ tii« I«moa 
iUeU, tee P&blo'i tnrea) and droamUke itaitroeilon of UnSitt in 
Sr#pp«iwoJ/ (p, 169). , 

TBANSWTIONi Donald Xfl Allen; iP<>i<f Pfc*y# fry /onwo, 
Qrote ]PreM B-lOl, fl.05j indndei Th* SM Soprano (p. M), 
Jdch, and TAe CAa<r#. 



t^»^ B«f«a^ RBlNOCRROSi IMOi 107 

fV^vv l^«b. A Uvr^Mt Uf^tcm^t a beait-fubla 4Ad -allegory^ . 
:^1fJ/:^ ; Ittd a wtir« on oonfomity aui nature, ; 
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'|]j0[K>&TAKOIii TkiU ii lomewbat eoATentiottaliMd oi^rtmonta] ^ i 
;f:nbo«tr6« and lo mal^oi a e^od i^djr ett.17 into tMs moTema&t, 
>^i'$Ui li aUo an ambentl/ readaola plaji ibo ideaa ato limpU 
lltibU ato.mado highly drattiatlo and humdIRui. The 't>lajr haa 
di,*nj^3^*4 • TOgQo, . . 

|j||;iBl7)hf£!t A dty Uttlo inland Fr^^eh town» trltbout a marah in '^r, 

pf^mika, i| Hidden^/ Invaded by an 6).ld0ini6 li^ ivhleh tho fosaipyi :<: 
<[tiarrol9om« inhabitinia ara^ ona by ona. turned into rhinocoroaoi, ' 
Al they metaworpboao they boooma natural," likable b«aatf| 

j|3 whleh is what they nerer irera ai human belnga. One man in : . 

# Iho town holda oat againat thU deatruetlon of the human raoe, ^ 
boweTert he 1# Bergeneri tba town drunk, alwayi a nonconform* 

'{^ iai and in tbia Initanea ahowinf hie detajinlnatlon to remain 
one. He aeea all hia frianda» Jean the ultraeonf^rmiat, Dudard 
the eonsertatiTO, Boeuf (naturally, with hla name, one of the 

V tnX to ehange) tbe big bnaineaaman, and eren hia dear Daiay, 

^dlaajypear Jnto the amiable herd of the ^behemotha. The play 
/igda with a IHumphanTlfiourr *T'ott won*rget mel^l'in hoT 

iobing you) I don't underatand youl I'm ataying a« I am. 
*m a human being,**— and with a whlmpen **rTe only mysolf 
l^fh \\pxtit\ I ahould hate gone with them while thera waa atill 
. jtime. Now it'a too lata!'* 

>Ionea<o, like all modem Freneh pla ywright au aeU'eonadoualy _ 
':V"talka aid explains too mucS rbil^ iWa U deV^Rfifl ^Sectle^'"' 
I4ke MoUire, loneaeo enjoys eommenttng on hia own play a 
Within hla playa, 

(JOMPABATIVEt ThU la the humoroua aide of Kafkn'a Htia- 
I"* mfpMH$ (p. £02). Another modem look k\K)a perila of non« 
eonfonnlty Ja in Mearaault of CamuaV Straa^er (p. W). 
' The theme of the involuted and contemptible Utile town may 
„ be found in Do%a Ferfecta (p. an^ Thf JlUi ip. 809), and 
the fpeclde theme of the aupert^tiird infeetlng luch a amall 
town appears in Giraudoux!a Tht Bn6h<i%Ud (p. IdO), 

The OTerall queation as. to whether brute nature la to be pre* 
ferred to human etvitiaation la a frequent theme in modem lit- 
erature but goea back at leaat to Voltaire'a eomm^nt to Bouaaeau t 
;V "Your book makes me want to walk ^ ail foura,** 

Eamreadoniat theatre generally aeeka its effeeta through ex- 
O I of stage faellitiea^ aa the gradual change of Jfean tia* 
/; 1(J a rhinoeeroa (Aet II), made poaaible by modem faelll- 
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Suge&e 0*Kelll» wl^ iu gradoallj eBAng tag lighl and in ^reAslng 
itm Umpw, U mtb^r good pity to begin »ludr < f th«M 
Udmlqueti Md tbli itttd/ taay weU be e^rrled on.btolMUlei't 
D^At^ 0/ a BoimkM with iU lup diMltea ihli tbovr lUoVemwU 
Into pAit time,. j 

TRANSLAtlOKi By BerA Prow in *Mnoo*roi, irofw^do, 
Erergreen IJ.W, Worth Ih^ prlco for the hiiikd^om^ 

edition And tfhkt It etii iwiu Abo ineludet the fatfeUhe4 : 
one-aclert Th« Z^<i4$f taxi Th^ Fuiur0^ U in Egg$, whlei Utter' 
remlflde ue of AlbeoV «ho*king and 4inti|tog fh$ Banih^^ U 
Cobeta, J/oJ^rm prmd for 4n4tgHf («oe AoouUh* p, fi3y. 
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e^^^^^^ fUtvMU' ami* to Wotto Urmmi 
iimttmf Jnkn {Um^i PUTEBO AND I (FUTERO Y Y0)« 

t^rUal rlfMitet ibout Jtmta^ laid &U doiUtey, wand^rbt 
\! ttroo|V tM eottpht« life o( t Uttto fipioiUK towtu 

; tijtPOBTANOBi Thm ii notUjfig quit* Uk« U to pottry of proa*. 
,/f Jflm6iMi bAi uiMla ii ImporUni bee«ai« it fulAlli eompkUl;^ tii« 
sf» for IdeAt hunif in imAU iUm. The ini imprefftion 
1(^11 tlie r^er M tpt to b« o&« of mveh pr^tUneMi b^t tU 
4: bitUnteat ^ UbM beneath ti^ ikontf Joii m <;iae«i U am 

AtTTBOBi Jtmtaei (1831-109$) wm V>ra in Kogner, Hoahi 
proTlw, epAlJi, wber^ ih!a l^k Ukn pltw. It wU wrltt^ 
kHfit ih^ iluali ot ^Initoos'i fame, a fame Uuti plam blm 
; : the of Yt$^U m4 BUka ftwrdbg id erftiea, >»bei> 
,ii;jl](a<QO« bad eomo U/tk to rut a wbUo and| Anteius^ to toueb 
bill OoU, Tba pool iTM * Kobal Prba vinnpt Ia W6. 

BE8UMB I "PUtoro la amU| doiviiiy> mooth » . Tba book oorera 
^ i jraata qdet axtttrtioM atou&d a amall Tillage, In ivbieb tba. 
ttatrator U addraaalBf ' bia donke/ la talUag to and 
tbrottgb bla ioiU/ pOliititif Oftt tba naU^ Important tbiuga that 
> aro bappe&inr— bottariUoi, ebUdmi bird*, poor wom-oot aal- 
vi,\«iali,lbat hate to dia, dog frlenda aad caaUway eura, airlendly 
loraa doetoiTi afid ao on. Tba poot baa a ebaml^g and cbiMUke 
f*fhsLt>cent^ aboQt tbingat bo <aa novar eonaidar tbat a favorlta 
^ iroo wMeb ha aoea aa a groan buab from bia rooftop and aa a 
^ "Kajubomo brown tfunk^frwn U| aJdawalk eaa really bo tba 
aaino trooj and tba froabneaa Of tialon tbat Jlm^ea diaplajri 
growa to daUgbt tba roadar. *'P|atero is ao Uka me tbat I bare 
M eoma to baliova that bo droama my tary droama/' Jim^nat 
: writoaj but tbia U maroly aaotbar iray of aaying tbat the 
: poot ia looking at tba. world with tba natural aeoopta&oa of tho 
aAlnal and tho aeoaititity and balgbtonod porapootiro of % 
man/ tTnaxpoetod and toQcblng tb!bgi happen t a amall girl 
la singing to aloop bar little brother aradlod in her lapj Platm 
. % liatanai yawna, liea doiAi boaldo themi and aloept-Huad wa bava 
; a er^eba, a nativity bcA^, Vtgnattea are abarp and boanUfol: 
^ ^Vaoation days are ondod and with the oomlng of the in\ 
yellow \tim Uio ebildren have returned to aabpol 8ol|tado. 
: :i The auuUgbt in the bonao aoama empty. In faneyi faraway 
ring otkt, aAd diatant langbtar. • * Brery eharaotar and iaoida&t 
O I Qpaln'a prprineiat towna la ooTorod here, both the 
[^(]] and tha eruei 



^ GowAMttn luvntwii IW 

COlilPARATIVRt The Ij^rka) niyle that imitates proso find* 
* broih«f lA T«iore'i Qiii^nJIcU (p, d59). Pkit^ro <^nd I hai be^a 
called a pleareaque i^ovel^ aL^i with it^ (^ueat one of boauty in* < 
lUad of riebes oir admtuto^ so it mSghi bo mMdered >flth - 
iMaHlh d0 rortjwi (p, 2W), which iJao ihowt both compawion 
and erueU/. It baa been compared to JDofi <^Miro(^ (p, 61) aa 
A new book of ehltralrjr| aitd it is chi?alri6 in its rescue of broken- 
down donkejrs, in 'IPhttero's and Jimtnes's presence as sole 
mourners at the death of a cur dog^ Of in their alerting^of bUda 
about to be trapped (Chapter 29). / 

TRANSLATIONt WilUam H. wad jiary M, Hoberts translated 
pootlcall/ the short tersfon of Jlmteet'a woiS^in SJgnet CD47, ' 
50*; with a good introduction b/ AVUHam H. Hoberts and «ym- ^ 
^ivajhetic Ink drawings by BMtasar liObo» A book to buy with 
pride and keep. 
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it! fSrw8tl««. «*o«J, MJl«fe», mO^r hrt, •u««l aor^«y. 
-^^=i|lPr»ltibd^«al, ewh l«id«i » <ot wii!-»«tf«iv»t. 



. Fo> »i« WMtfcl mdef, p»rli of thli rtoty will bo ikltt 
\U U^M WA»T, U l»t»d*««* • now wotltli of »ea«owi pW«0 
-fad k Mw If otld of Militk aUiudtoiieM. 

t<iSO>«*ABATlVB( aunttol Bookett (^ 88) «W Of «i« 
«uM tt»Url»l (k* wM Joyto't UUrMi a««Nt*^ »t ono Uao) ta 
Urtoir. po««<«. wd mlHoo, bol bo 1< grOtoMOO »ad defeat. 
^*^£,^oompaT«d^lr^th Joyoo. »omMn I^IUftdV ./<4»f ^'tV'^V 
«Wtmla«« tho maturlag of the *rtUt M » youth j eoo »Uo M»;iB < 
sit.Jp«aa#iitfpok# (p. tt«>. Aula roornlor'i WMier^ Or J*** 
O mktu <»H*ni»to tltleo to tr»BiJ»tloB, pv J> ««« *■ 
|j>ap«rUoa b«t nuv bo oonad, eoneornod wtii th« 
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vn ^Oir TtACHtM* Qmi>» to Wcau> LrrttAtuu 

^ Itifk*, rmni, MEIAMORPHO^IS (DIE VERWANDLIWC), 

Austrian. A dreamiike and fantaatic tale but an oddly 
disturbing one« $a ii ii eould happen to you one nlgbt 

t; IMPORTANCE! Kafka waa in iho TauguaTd of expreBsloniam 
and waa largely ignored Itt bia Ufetlwel He la now seen ai the 
poHrayer itnd dia^rnoatielan of ntodem neuroaea, and htfl ivritlng 
Inereaairtgly aflfecta contemporary writiDg^ aa in the caaea of 
> V : Robbc-Orillet, Beckett, and othera, 

f /XtJTHOBi Bora b Prague in 18S3 and educated in law, Kafka 
';s accepted a minor gOTefntnent job beeauae of ill health and 
S\ held it until he entered a saMtariutn. Always delicate and 
^ sensitive, his Indecision prevented . him from entering into 
marriage or from self-cotifidence In hia ^irt (much of which he 
: destroyed), He died of tuberculosis ia W2i near Vienna. Though 
of Jewish birth and educationj he ^aa never able to reconcile the 
possibility of relationship between Ood and man; and this forms 
one of his major themea; veiled but present 

HESUMKs Qrego Samsa la a eommercial^saleam'an and the eole 
support of h!a bankrupt father, a aelf-pltying semi-invatid| of 
his weak mother, and of his artistic and refined sister. One 
momin|( dregor awakens to find Jiimaelf fiat On his hard-shelled 
back^Vavl»g: tiny insect legs in the air— metamorphoBedw Still 
abl^^to sp€^tf In a near-human voice and to move $|id think in a 
semilhumad'fj^hion, he tries to Approach his par^nta and sister 
in despair and grief but meets misunderstanding, disgust, and 
— ^ hatred— li'ia a^if^ir his metamorph oat*— 
^ side of reality what his family thought of him under the veil 
\ of convention, Qradually Oregor deteriorate*, losing his humai 
\ faculties and ac<iuiring more and more of those of the insect, yet 
still pitiably conscious of hia plight, stlU trying to commnicate, . 
to show tact and eohsideration. Locked In hia room and fed 
' the garbage he craves, he crawls on the celUng, cherishea a few 
human mementoes, and resigns himself « On^e when he inadver-" 
tentur enters the family living roorn^ his father in a rage throws 
apples\at hlmj one of them penetrates the hard shell of his 
back, hangs and rots there, and brings on his slow death. One' , 
day the chambermaid pokes him with her brooms finds Gregor 
dead, and throws him qui the doOr with her dustpan. The family, 
greatly relieved of the embarrassing situation, goea out fpr a 
celebrativ^ excursion in the country » / 
"RjldUulousf Try reading it and see how real and likely It , 
V 1^ yo nder Kafka's magic i even the reader's horror is gradually 
tl\lv>l wit^ sympathy/ The writer is saying much here about 



how tUnlji lepuraua W^ aro from tho impossible and bow tMii 
aro tie proteiuloDi of our fellow betofi toward real love and 
jOAdmUndbg for one atool^^ 

OOMPABATIVBt For lueh Itrange mekamorphoses In modern ^ 
literature^ loqeaco In h\% play iSAiaoo^roi (p. 196) shows an entire 
eommtmity undergoing lueii tranaformatioos, in which, as In 
Kafka^s atory^ the lower orders emerge somehow as tooro 
Unable than the man animals, Ortd's i(«famof|)^om also plays 
on sueh changes but without the primness and realism of Kafka's 
treatment Apulelus' pleares<jue story, TAe Qolden (drca 
\ A* pi IOO)i Serially recounts tho misadventures of ^ man who 
^ is ttti^ed into a donkey with ail his human faculties intact^jnot 
suffering the insectlvard6U»Hbratl6n Uiat gives Kafka's tale Its 
shuddering poignancy. ^ 

TRANSLATION' t By Wllla and Edirtn Mulr in Selected Short 
BtorUi of FranJc Kafk6, introductioo (and a splendid one) by 
Phillip RahTj Modem Ubrary, (hardbound) j also In 
The Peaol Colony, jSchockcn Paperback SB ^ ♦l.OS, 

Meimorph^ (s included in an interesting anthology s Lee 
Hamsllan and Edward L, Yolpe, Seven Short if ovel Moiier* 
pUeei, Popular Library W4141| 7tf^j also Included are Turge- 
ner's FireX love (p. S71), Tolstoi's Ma$ier end Jfpa (p. 868), 
Voltaire's Cond^e, Melrllle's ^ea«o Cmno, and James* The 
lesion 0/ the MmUt> : 



tSilVijFNni, THE TRIAL (DER Ptt02ESS), m5i £8«pag<». f 

v^^';^ .4 two*«d of 6 crime hft does not know of. tryiuflp to ; 
Justice ffom a court aa myit^riou* as * crimo* 



|IMPORTAKOEi Ki|fka*8 noreh reflwi the confusion of modem 
f'^- In IncT^aslngtr' eompleA eoelet/, baffled by a bureaucracy on, 
pne hand aijd alonfenew on tho other and lorluwd by hl$ own , 
'f MneipUcable setkwAf ituUt A» eucb, thew noTcls rcflett not the. 
" Icicenci <?f Beckettj Ifolo*^ 2><e# or the pUr TTfliHii^ /<>r ; 



(p. W), tiot the retreat of Dee Eeeelntee In Huyimana*. 

Vfl . ^ . . .... - . 



Naiuu (p. 1S1)| fior i>f the urge to rebel In Oamu«V 
rid ^fra/ip^f (p/ 55); Kafka ee^ma to be concerned with the 
decent, honorable, ayerege man, ported to lUugglo the 
?t: iiaiir becauee though he feele thaUftloge may not be underaood, It 
t: jdat migh^ posaibly be that he himself is at fauU. 



vfAtJTHORi See M^(amoirpHw(i, p. 

w B£^UME)i J^pb K. is a respectable banker searing middle ^ge< 

V ; One morning he awakens to lind strangers in Ms apattment and 

ia told that he is under arrest. What his crime is h^ never really 

Jeams (for Joseph thinks through Kafka's t>afling atylo— a 
^ style that eymbolites in its Intelligeni wandering, lis exploration 

Of all the possible avenues leading frqn^ each idea, a la^ of 
JS;: human eommunication), Once he is charged with the crime, he 

enterrinto an attempt to begin a defense. He is summoned to his 
.'v^ fl^^ appearance on Sunday. The courtroom he enters Is 

V ^ run by a parody of the law as it looks to those uninitiated, oper* 
r^atlng^y Tnks that ^ecm ttrbear na telatiotishlp to-Joseph'a case.-*- 

The scene is nightmarish, but beneath the extravagance there 
1'/ peeps out now and then something like a' salient truth, and not 
altogether nnhuman. From this point oi>, Josephs entire attcn-. 
tion ia monopolized by Us "ease/' His duties at the bank become 
unbearable. Two minor love affairs, as strange and inconclusive 
as his relationships with the court, provide Mm vrith momentary 
distractions. His life is now a series of nnexplainable night calls 
on court officials and attorneys, of shabby back-street rendeavous 
with official court painter and o^cial eourt bailiffs. The crime 
with which he is charged appeal's monstrously clear, but ^nly 
now and then; is he chlb'ged with being a human beingf guilty 
of all humanity's guilt f Though the novel was not completed 
by Kafka, at the ending oi this section of it Joseph Is escoVted 
f rom his quarters by two top hatted officleils, taken to thjs edge 
,* of a oruarryj. and there formally executed-* still full of wonder- 
y . £iJs predicament, still gentle, still filled with pity for 
,^I\1C> thlilgs have turned out, / 



CoUri&ATtvx Rtv^ws 
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AdmhUdl/ thSi Ifl a difficutt D0ve1« but esscntUI to iho diag- 
&oali*of tho modern cooditlon ai icea hy narrowlj^ contcmporat/ ^ 
and wl/-appolnted diagtiostklans, 

COMPARATIVE:! See under "ImpoHanco" above, A further m£- 
erence to Camus* The Stranger (p. 65) is pertlneni: the tnls- 

, understood proecssca of guitt and trial are common to both, 8co 

also Sartre's *'The Wall" (p. 313) and Kocatler't DarkneU at 
No0n ip, 215). Kafka*« clear but ensnarllng style and material 
Often resemble Kleiat (p, 213)» 

THANSLATION r l\y WiJla and.Kdward Muir, revised by K M. 
Butleri in Modern Library, #2,45 (hardboUnd). 




ModM Or««L Koteli p«r«OBll f^mtiiitd^iiM $\)Orx\ as 



hi;i\ Up^lj t«y***oU«» to end A hero *• 2orbiu tU kjlrlt 
j^i from Ut<A^ Or^k em permMM M$ mry tfi^e 
:v: V We- KowtuW* hlmeeU «• % wirltei Ig toportwit eftootb 
£i;.' |0 ^1 itUaUoai axnoaf hli gmi wMeteineJiti to TAi 

: . : ^ - : : : 

Pi^^ORt KM«kt#*kU (lW-iW7) nt$ bom b OwU and took 
kU doetorato ta Uw »l the UalTenity of Atkepj, Ho itwdiod 

J^'^ . i« Parti Mder H^arl Borgtott Md At wlter^itl^ la Oemanjr 
4ft4 IWri At one time be wm Owk llUltle* of BducaUoit 

|iJ«tJMBi Into the We of a ntlecttte »ehoUT eogineen « man 
|fe of booli (iubftitote llrinf )i tomH the exttberaal, bOoaer ^rba 

i to eern lU hU foreman b the derelopmeQt of a Ug«Jto inbe* 
Thla a<Urtty li oiO^ an exeoae for delightful tatt:« dnrteg 
^^i"^^ Aegeaii liJgbta, rerb^ eiamUattoa* of the purpoeea of life 
l^' aed mA. The taaa of books eomiaeiita mueh like Thorea^l ^rba 

' eotusteri irlth argumenta for the fertility, the fuUnoM, the 
>> ^ mritory of human Ufe, human lovei and homati dimeiiiloM of 
'^^^^ paarioa a&d detifht Hii lofe affair i»ith Dame HortetvM» a 
faded 09t«L»t frOHi the briUlAuee of old Europe, ihowt Zorba 

V ; potilof hit theoriec and hta touderueea into, action; it ii an 

f ^ 7 aa interladea amont the long night Ulka, TntWeaia thai reToal 
^ the whole of the Mediterranean vorld.to the reader and ihow 
^:v.. forth Zorba, who "aeea everytUng ere^ day aa if it were for 
; I the ftnt time, . ♦ . All thO dulled daily thlnga regaJaed the bright- 

nm they had In the beginning, when we eame out of the hands 
' - Ooi Water, women, tSe itara, Wead, returned to thdlr 

myalertoua, prlmliWo oH|;in|Nnad the ditine whlrWnd burtt 

V one« more upon the alr*^ At thdend of thU wandering, Ulk^tiTe 
V: ^ }dya, the narrator and Zorba le^arate, Zorba purtwee hla myi- 

tortoui and Joyful deetlny, andAihe engineer ^ally leama of 
\ hia deathj nrWeh naa'aeUea u fuljy aa the life that had led to 

V it* 

OOMPAHATIVE; The aetlTltlea and the eonrersatloni, as well 
. |a the maturing of the younger, paasire man, remind the reader ' 
it GMraldea' Von 8$(^ndo SiMr^ (p, 15^}» whose hero Is like 
Zorba. 2orba^ women, and loi^e, aa a natural tequenee otOered 
: i^i ♦ii^ lehetne of things, partake of JKn Juanlsm (see MollAre, 
^ r-T^T^^^i ^ W^>* amb!eat world that the nbrel rereals 
' : E I\KJ >rogenecusly Uke that of Andri^'s Th$ Bti49* 4hi IW 



i^ }S). IHe«re«qii« «km«ato in Ud« tiortl Ulony to Lob^HOo 

.^0f>4 ih€ Ofuh {$ Almoit « p^rfecl foU to ttutt of Gide'i Th4 
^ tmiMrMit (p, 180), 

TBANBLATIONt By Cirl WUdmao, Simon Sehuitor Ptpi^ 



ERLC 



iiiUW, CollirUd, A VlU^GE ROMEO AND IlIUET 

; (II0IIE6 UND jiUUA AUP DEM DORFE), imiM page*, 

A 8irlM novella, k traged/i using the theme of tvro youug- 
lovere whose familiee are euemlei;' full romautSeism, 

JMPOKTANCEj Though apt lo be regarded aa mawkish seati- 
meptaUam, the work hM charm. The >oung people are Uke ^ 
Dreaden china pteeea. The German romantic writer seemi a)wayi 
to create with disparate eoneeptii Itow «ad this IsJ— How happj 
It makea me I The work ii included here for it< interesting 
Vr; comparative value iM}d because we have little literature to in* ^ 
): ilude troru Switserland, ■ .\ 

AUTHOHj Keller (18ld-mo) was bom in Zurich i expelled 
vnjustly from sehool/he went to Munich to study painUog. In 
he publiihed his GedichU (Poeros) and received a govern^ 
meat grant to studr si Heidelberg. His autobiographical novels 
Henry in Qretn, later established bis reputation. Hetuming 
to Zuriebf he wrote short stories iibout the Beldw^la folk of 
Ms native cantoQi of which this is one. 

B£8UMBt Mani and H^iW, two farmers who own neighboring 
land« quarrel over the ownership of a strip that separates the 
two plots. Their argument is taken to law and is pursued so 
desperately that Mans and Marti lapse into bankruptey. Their 
two children, Yereiaa, Martins daughter, and Bali, the son of 
Manii fall in love when their family fortunes are at their lowest. 
Mana sinks into the mean life of a tavern keeper a;] d fence; 
^.;^jLrjyiJj|.. carried >way. to Jan In^tj^^^ A. - 7^ two _ 

" youhg lovers go off together to a kermess and have one <^Ay of 
; idylHe happinessi buy each other a ring, go through a false but 
^symbolio marriage ceremony performed by a sinister vagrant 
Tlolinlsti then drift away on a barge to commit suicide by 
drovming. 

COMPAI^ATIVE: The basic plot derives from Shakespeare, The % 
lush sentlmentalism of the novella is influenced by OoL*thoa 
!rh$ Scrrowi of Y<yung Wtriher (p. 142) and by Chateaubriand's 
Seni (p, 65), « 

TRANSLATION I By Paul Bernard Thomas with the assistance 
Of Bayard Qulney Morgan, Ungar 2105, 95^. \ 
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Covf mtiYc BsTtisfs , to* V 

Kh«r7*m« Omar, RUB AIYATt nth mimi Bdward FiUOeraia 
reriloft, lW9j 49 pagei. \ 

t^pigr&minatl6» Xyrlt poetry from Peraleu 

IMPORTAKCBj Wttle poetry of the^ uineteouth century had 
vucfa A large l&dueiiee as FitiGeraM'a traneiation and rearrange- 

V meul (oflen eallcd a "poetle transfujlpn'') of Khayyam^s mae, 
Many of theee qtiatraimi (fK&dfy40 hftTO beeii often eooQgb 
quoted to do them to death, yet they lire ho Tividly a« to have 

. almoai .a prorerblal quality. The flrat tmpaet on a reader U 
alwaya great /Thoogh tnueh antbologlteO, theae versofl are air 
too seldom tavpJ^i. 

AVTlIOftj Khayyam, bom in eleventh century Pereia, died In 
1193. His name meant "tent maker."* FitiQerald (1809-l$d3), 
an Englishman/ iranalated other worha also, bot ihe JSuH<yiii 
remains his most important aehieTement. 

RESUME: Khayyam is In lore with life and nature, tilled with 
mystleal yearnlng^toward tho Creator and >addehed by th« 
shortness of life. T3ut Khayyam is also bitter toward God, who 
made man a sinful creature (compare Job) and gave him onty 
what will pass away (compare Et^lesSastes). Khayyam selects 
the. rose, whose fragile petals scatter qiiickly, to image the 
shortn^ of life and youth and picH wine to symbolUe man^s 
desperate search for both truth and happijaess. Other motifs 
of Khayyam consist of the pious frauds that scholars and 
preachers are, of the pains and delights of - human separations 
and reuixions, and of the Persian gardens which symboliae man's 
attempt to perpetuate beouly* He picks out these themes In , 
poetry which ia among the world's loteliesti 

The Worldly Hope inen set their he^trts nx>ott 
Turns aahf^a-^r it prospers; and anon. 

Like 8now upon thp lDesert*a dusty Pace, 
Lighting a Httle hoiir or two-^i« , gone. 

On lh$ brief glory of even the great among us t 
I sometimes think that never blows so ried 
The Hose as whe re some buried Caesar bled I 
: That every hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 

Oa the vanity of wisdom: . 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
O About it and about ; but evermore 
p D ! r^ ame out by the same door where in I went. 



Oh« ThOQ, wWdldii nith pM$3i attd with «la 

m\ nott irUt ttol iHth I^dettUed Erll wuad ^ 
EAlim^»Attdih^ iapQt«iA7P*ll to Stall 

lOOlitPABAVtyBi H^H<i'i fttad Dow'a poettr with their ttro»f 
Ihemei, lid f^tm for hU m/itleU Ion of Ufo 
^l^^iMiiiii^Uro (pr M), Joh And Ee^l^elMtoi huTO Wo tugt^iod 
pp^hpvi MMO^ of tho UtQenti in tho Po^mi frm ih^ Qmh 
i%s4nih0kgf U%) ioueh iho theao of Ukinm imd rogrot b 
tib« two w*y Khigryvki doe». A driutti^tlo o^AmpU of Khi^w'i 
5/- * irholo thedj eould bo WUder*i Onf fo*^. 

ti^ITIONr Bnh^hf^ of OiMt Khm^$ OotUor HS-10, eiF^I 
^: 'iDtr^aeUoo hf Jerome^ Ht Bookloyi Turiimt third mid fifth 
tordoiu of FlttOeYAld'i traiuUtloa %ro iaobdod. 



XlpUti|r» Rttdmrd, K1M» 10^1 ] 2Bd paget. 



A British tiOTel of IndU nndef colonial rulei an <>djmfi 
eloalk-and-^agger thriller, and a travelogue, with 
hero, ' 
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. IMl^OilTANCBr One of the most enjoyable of adtenturd etoHw, 
ofUn faetoali olten romantkJwd/ a picture of eolontauam and 
Vlctorlaniwn and of the men and bcUefs that niaintalhed thli ' 
syatem. Of intereat because onljr noWj in our generitioOi ia 
the old traditloh of colonialiam disappearing. 

AlJtltOlii Kipling "(l8e5-lW6) was born In Bombay. He vai 
educated In" Baglahd but rctumcd to India to spend many 
year* there as a Journalist. He was awarded the Nob^l PrUe 
in 1007* For orer a generation now he haa been under a; literary 
eclipse* Other works include the pleasant ^fdlJty 'an<} Co. ind 
Puch of Pook'4 mi and P?afa Toltfi frain EilU, w^lch like 
Kim is baaed on the Indian scene and particularly oaj British : 
regimental life orerseaa. He waa ah expert balladeer jand an 
intemttng poet, j 

BEStJME; Kiw, btimed black as a native, apeakbg the^ vernac- 
ular, dreaaing and living as a street urchin^ and making Jhls way 
by his wita in the picaresque manner, la in reality thei son of -I 
an Irish soldier in a British regiments He meete and b^friendfi! 
an old lama from Tib«t who is on a religious pilgrimage to3 
discover a lost river of purification. Kim, too, haa hib quest,^^ 
according to a prophecy made by Kim'a father at hia, deathj 
- that some day he wUl meet men who serve tinker the plitnre of-^^ 
a red bull on a green ^eld, and the men will elevate jKiw t<> 
his true pluce under the sun* The old lama and Kinij aet o9 
together, with Ifie boy as his cMa (disciple). On their jonmeyi 
they meet every religion and nationality of India in a fascinating 
pageant of eolors and strange Incldenla (compare lhe]Oanler' 
bury pilgrims). Kin) does find Ms >ed bull one daylon the 
green pehnahta of a British regiment. He U taken away f rom c 
the lama and Is educated dangerously for the Indiaii secret:' 
service by a stra:nge, mysterious group of benefacfoia--Col. 
Creighlon, Mnhbub Ali the horse trader, Lurg an Smith the 
; hypnotist, and Hurrce Baba the half ^aste. There fo Iowa |.v 
; profusion of adventurca in which imurder and warfare «gainaf< 
Britab are nipped in the bud by Kim a adroitness and 'daring.' ' 
On the laat and b.^gest adventure, Kim regains his lama and - 
the lama finds h tales t river. i 

; COMPARATIVE: Compares with any novel of travel and ad- 
Q-" it^ from Haggard a K<ap 8ol<m<m'4 Minei. (p. 159> to the 
£j^l^"?*lemlng novels. As astory vilth a liby hero, JST^m may f>o com* 



lite • rtj^ 6< Sitor'i tAi (J*l^#r iyi « iJwk 
^^^iTlONr IWi Unwl IMWoa 4500, <0^. Wtboot Utfo4W 
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lUebti Heiiiridi voOf MIOIA^ K0IIUIAAS» 1803) W 

. A Oeman fioy«Ua laid In 8lit«e&th century Qtmhnf^ tii« 
^ Uxxu o< the Hoi/ Honuui Empire 

IMPORtANOifi Kleiit bo«a t^fnored la world literature 
luitU reeentl/^ when eriUe« have begoa to see in him the fore* 
ranaer of Kafka aad an Infiuenee on Thomas Mann. 

AUTHOBi (im^mi) waa ytX another literary maA fpreed 
^ to a military eareef, He wai a Journalist on the Austro-French 
tfar front in 1809 and in Prague in the fighting against Napoleon. 
The defeat at Wagram sent Rlelst baek to Berlin to a life 
of poreriy and despondency. He killed Mmsetf and his friend, 
Fraa Henriette Voge), in a death |>aet, His output includes 
tragedies sueh as P^nih^iika The Prince of Hcpihur^, 
comedies sueh as. tl^e still popular fh4 Brolcen Juff, and lyrie 

' verse. ■ •^^^^^^ ■ 

RESUME t Kehlhaas is A horse trader who enters Saxony one 
stormy night and is made the victim of a whlA of the Junker 
(a titled landowner) Weniel von Tronka. The Jui^ker liudsts 
thati since the trader has no pass to enter his minuscule principal- 
ityj N lAust leave two black horses with him for security. While 
Kohlhaaa is gone on his trsding, the horses are abused, starved/ 
and worked m the fields} the groom he left to watch over thenpt 
is beaten and driveu away. Kohlhaas asks redress for these 
wrongs, TTn^ble to seeuro justice, he becomes a rebel chieftain 
J?k9^ l^t*J|Sl ^fflft^i^^^ coun^ in hls^effor^ to find 
and~punlsE the Junk>h - l^entuallyi Martin Zuthe^^^ persuaieS 
Kohlhaaa to submit to Justice. Justice once more proves to be 
a tricky ladyt Kolbaas does win his case, and the b|^k horses 
are produced, sleek and fattened ^ but the king also wins his 
case against Kohlhaas as a disturber of the peace, and the 
hero is beheaded^ ' 

Though the war Kohlhaas wages is barbaric, he emerges as 
a gentle character, Paradoxically, even his prosecutors do 
kulghtly and courteous deeds. The old ideas of chivalry are 
still alive. The picture of feudal Oemany in the sixteenth 
century is a fascinating one. The story leaves one with the 
feeling of legend, or, as Thomas Mann writes in his preface, 
with "the archaic shudder of myth'' as in Sophocles and Aes- 
chylus. It is a tale woven of magic, emotion, and Tiolence, 

COMPARATIVE; Kohlhaas Uke^ his place with Robin Hood as 
the Wctim of tnjuatice. His heroic type is that of Pugachev in 
O !b Th0 Cnpiain*$ Daughier (p, £87). His maddenlnit 
J(^of elusive Justice compares with F<yntainartk by fiUlone 




$M (^ ttT). Foi^ mott of tti# t^rnM atmoiplMre of tjia medieTt), 
md Iiak Dt^^a^i 8im O^thie fd?^ 93). 

S fRANStiATIONi B7 lifattiA' dre0nb«rg, j'A^ Marquise of 0-^ 





Ko^tkr, Anhiair, DARKNESS AT NOQN 
<8PNNteNnNSTERNI3)Wl»40j SSSpigei. 

HttOg&Huu A fiotellof tbe inpriMnment and bralhwtikU^ 
of « partjr ]ead«r|!foUowUig i poUtieal ibake-up in |i 
_ power iUtl», 

IMl^tiTANOB:' W0 wbo hate teen first 8UU11 and then Kumbv 
<W ruddesilj and dratdaUeail/ replaeod muat flnd this ator/ 
eompolllng. It jolni' a distlngiiUbed eompan/ of prison liter- 

7 itnro and ^^^t^ eommenUHea on police italea, 

Author r Koettl^r waa bom In Bndapeat im 19 W and la now 
: a natoraltied EngUab eltiien. He fled Hibgarx duHpg the 
pogroma agalnit tbe Jewi (In bU ebildhood}» livid and atudied 
in Vieanai went pioneering tn the new atate of Iirael in 102d 
but left there In dlaaailalaetlooi and then traveled wldelx. He 
letUed in Oennanjr and bad to flee Natlim. A rlait to BtmU 
gate him the material for thia novel . 

IfiEdtJMEt What tni emergea In thla reaUatle novel U atapljr 
the ator^r of the priaon life of BabaahoVi a prominent part/ 
leader In what ia obtionily Ruadai now being li<iuldated for 
the gt^ of the people. One ia flrat repelled b/ the character 
of thia eoniplrator who baa hlmeolf eacrlileod one friend and 
ally after another to mglntnln hlf place in the poUtleal war of 
nenrea, the delieate eheeka and balaneea neeeaaary to preaerre ^ 
one'a life in the police etato. Later, aTnipithy U bnllt np for 
Bobaahor aa we aee him, throngb moditatlen in hla cell, erolting 

, ppUtiM priii?tip}et iteUiuf^^ 1^ dft»o«- 
racy, Ai tho eharaeter of Buba^ot detelops throtigh enforeod 
thinking, ao the eutira tindereoter life of the priaon reteali 
peraonnlity after pereoAality in tho ad^oi^g eelhH>people we 
never too bnt learn to know. The priaonera apend their time 
tapping ont meaaagea in tho nifnaor of inpgle dnmia. 

The atory movei ilowly* Thero la mth political philosophy. 
We reach momenta of high action lii the three inter|6gationai 
we hate actiti^ and peraonalitlea emerging in the /laahbacka 
which BubaahoT creiitee in hia cell. The character saf^letkin 
the interrogator! repreaentative of the new tradiUo.Qleaa genera^ 
tion, both frightenaVbd faaeinatea the reader, ^ubaahot is, of 
eonrae^ liquidated anli accompliahea nothing except proteai 

COMPABATIVEi Bubiahot ia made a pubUc rlctlm, in the 
luanner of Eteoclea and\Polynicea tn Anooilh's Antiffd^ (p, 20) 
or of Agamemnon in dkrtre's TAa ^li4i (p. B09), In 'a general 
aitnatlon similar to that^ spelled ont carefully in Pflrrenmatt'a 
gT* tP* ^^^)* "^^^ acedmpUahea nothing eicept protest 
pni/^iiaa like the hero of Malraw** U<ih'$ (p, Mi). 




lij^rt' i»|44»i;«U»4B*8L. (XI (kiiMtof . ty^ 'fori* i6# eirtii^^ 
f ;if&^:itATIO*rj By D»plm« Hardy, Signet CD-M, 60^. 
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Im lto€hefoac«tad» Dnt fnntoU de, HAXtMS (REfUSXIONS 
OV SENTENCES ET MAXIUES MORALES), 

1W5-167BI 84 pages. * 

Freath* A eoUecHoti of pUl/ eommeni on life, moralt, aad 

IMPORTANOJBj La Boehefoueauld li given eredit for reftnlng 
Freiveh Utgqage and fomlng Freneh taatet toward eoacUenew 
and logie. Hli pubUeaUon belonge to wli4om literature and ' 
takes Ite plaee among sueh tarled coUectlona aa the Biblka) 
Prorerba and Ec<ile»la»te«i through VoUalre'e PMloiopftM . 
VkUon<^t Ambroeo Blerce'i Th4 Devil's DUiionaty, Pa«eal'f ; 
P4nUt$, and Franklin Vfoof iik\ard*$ AlmAOck. , , 

AUTHOBi La RochefoncanW (1613-^1 eaO) had the misfortune - 
to Intrigue against Biehelieui to Job the FrondOi and to assist 
at the siege of Paris. Thus disgraeed and ruined £nane<al)^ ; 
ai fcJrty, he retii^ In eille to the country and began Writing 4 
his memolfi. When at last he returned to Paris, he Joined the.4 
glittering salons of Mme. de 8abl^, the Countoss do la Fayette, 
and others, and eontribuM and reAned there his wit and leak^n* tJ 
- ■ ^ > ' ' ' ^' ' 

BESUMBs La Boehefoucauld should bo allowed to speak for hlnv* 
s«!/ in the two voices he favors, the ttynieal and the moral 

The ernicali 

10/ We all harr strength enougV to^^M^ of ^ 

others. ' / ^ 

73. You can find women who have never had ^ love ^irfaU,/'" 
but seldom women who have had onl^ one. 

133. The only good eopies are those which shov up the absurd- ' 
ity of bfd originals, 

£69. Few uen are fuMcljently discerning to appredato all the ' 
evil they do. . • ^ 

273 1 Borne people aro thought well of in society whose only 
goo<l points.are the vices useful in social life. 

The moral: 

IH. We cannot get over being deceived by our enemtei and 
betrayed by our friends, yet we are often content lo bo a^ 
treated by ourselves. 

, When we resist our ps:8sions it is more on acoont of 
veaknesses than of our strength. . 



aia' TtiOBUs' Ovm TO Wo&u> LrrmTuix 

' Hop« may n Ijfing jad^i but sbe doe« At an/ rate 

; lead ua to the e&d of our IWei along a pleuaut path.* 
l^hA e/nleiil and the moiiil Toie^a oftea Job b eborui. 

COM?A\ATIYEt The "eynJc«0** La Rochefoucauld bolouga to 
\rolt&ir\ (p, 393)i to Shaw (p. to Oscat Wilde, to Bie reOi 
to Sherl^a^'a aoclal ebmedica such as The School for Scandalt 
to £ecle8iaste»--and to many 6ther eomparalUea, 

The **m^ia" La Ro^hefo^eauld belongs to Pawal, the Biblical 
Proverbaj and io Poor Bkhard^4 A.lm<xnach, among mmj oth^ra. 

Cue cannot teach an underatandlng of wit, but ao much of 
La Bo^efouciuld appeala.to good aenae aa welt aa to wit that 
a few rewardiW aesaiona tulght be devoted to the Ifd^fTM In 
an7 Hterature etaas.. Aa atiidenta generally tespond to atlempta 
at haihu (aee p. 161), ao they enjoy trying thelf handa at ere* 
atlng na:tlm8 auch aa theae. / 

See also Poem from the Oreeh Anthology and Montalgne'a 
, Sieaye 2^3} for aome wiadotn of a aimllar, Teln. 

TBANSLAtlONj By L, Tancock ' Penguin L-05, 35^; in- 
cludea good introduction and author a verbal aelf-portridt. A 
leaaer edition la available In International Pocket Library^ 50^, 



•From LA ROCnWoUCAULD : MAXIMS, transiated by 
L. W. Tancock> published by Penguin Booka Ltd, Uarmonda- 
worth, Mlddld^et, England, and used by permlaslon of Penguin 
Booka. 



COUFAlUTtVK RKVUWB 



L«F«rge, OHveti LAUGHING BOY/ 1939 s 302 page«. 

AmeHcan. A novel about a haI6AmerIcaiil^d Xavajo worn* 
. an, 81tm Olrl, who narHei Laughing Boj aud with >U 
. help tries vaivlj to ilnd her waj baeik to her oira p«OpU« 

A tragedy of ra«ial adjuatmenia. 

IMPORT ANCBi For its true pieturo of Natajo Jlfe, ih!a aorel 
haa a aoiid reputation with anthr0g^li%tst«. It speaki for I 
voiceless culture, though LaPargo writes that *'this storjr iu 
meant neither to Instraet nor to p>ove a point, but to amnae/' 

AUTHOBs LaFarge (1901-1963) wa* bom in New York of the 
lineage of Benjamin Franklin and (^mmodore Perrjr. He be* 
came a respected anthropologist working among the Hopis. 
Other novels he wrote are Lon^^ Fennani, 8park$ Fly UpHxird, 
and The JSnemy Qcd$, 

BE$UM£$ Laughing B07 goes to the daneej at Tti Lanl to me 
his horse and to gamble. There Slim Qirl forces him to danee 
" with her, Ked Kan feels that he has prior elalm to her^ but 
8Um Girl itnd Laughing Bo/ fall in love, and though L^ugt^ig 
Bojr has gambled away all that he owns and Slim Oirl has nO 
relatives ho night ask of for her; they leave together j 6Iim Qirt 
provides the horses, the moDey, and^U^e food« Laughing Boy's 
unele has refused to approve of marrl^t^e for these two because he 
haa heard ugly talk of how she lived and aeted down by the rali« 
road. She takes Laughing B>v to her eabb, and they are roarrled 
by a drunken American! ted Navajo singer. It is Slim Girl's in ten* 
tlon to possess Laughing Boy completely so that he might lead 
her back to her own people, for she was t4kcn away and educated 
in the Jesuit schools. Their life together is beautiful. |Ie teacW 
es her the old ways, and she teaches him the good tMngs of the 
American wayi But unknown to Laughing Boy she continues 
seeing a white man so that she may accumulate money a!nd 
make their marriage rich. 

Slim Oirl atid Laughiog Boy are almost outcasts amoog their 
own people, though once they do make a visit to his native 
region. 

One day as Laughing Boy is searching for a runaway pony^ 
he stumbles on the cabin where 811m Girl and the white man 
are together. He shoots the. white man with his bow and sonde 
one arrow into Slim Girlji .arm. He plans to leave her, but|' 
when she jconie^-t^ the cabin, he removes the arrowj cares for 

__Jiofr«iid'^aTlows her to give the apology for her life. Accepting 
the tragedy and the sorrow of her upbringing, Laughing Boy 
re^nciles himself to her* They leave for Navajo country. On 
Y ly, Red Man shoots at Laughing Boy but kills Slim Girl 

^RJ(Jl. She dlea with happiness because her husband has shown 





w«7 bueki 0>« -'N^ir Trail of B«aul;r" that b a good 



J« topoaalbl^ to toni^r ber« the Uaatr ot ih\§ horel and 
mmJ^f^' pA^ticoUiljr Ute koneity that may pmtll Utwoan 



.^^^,>ABATIYB I BUtaboek's fh$ P^drt (p. M) tUo ptU Ik prim- 
^Wn p«oplo a^nlt • atrongef ciTlUiatlott and offer* further 
fOttpariaoiii^ U^e in harmony wllh nature, and 

C their OittrtlfcWirWp^ way of Ufej oppoiUo to thU 
A; ti^wpotot U 01*0 fh^ Qoldtn Sftpfni (p- i8)/iiher« 

t^ iiature U doiixlnaled' by a nalural enemy, the Hverj and yer 
|he«e two nottU ha^e mueh In eommon. Both deal with primitive 
l^j^P^ ^^cplained b tenna of thc\r own aophiatieaUona. 

?limON^ SenKd H Sentry Edition, #1,9S. 
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Uferkvt$i, PXr, THE DWARF (DVARGEN), 1945j 228 pagea. 

Swedish, Renaiawnco llfo in Italian court and battlefield^ 
swn through the eyei of a blllcr, crllical dwarf, 

IMPOKTANCE! One of the work« that won Lagcrkvisl member- 
ship in the Swedish Academy and the Nobel Prlte In 1051, A 
reallatic picture of thi^ historical period ia given, even to 
couttterpart of Leonardo da 

AUTHOH: Ugerkyist (1891- ), poet, novelist, and dramatist, 
was Influenced strongly bjr Strindborg and couples this stylistic 
and altiludina! trend with autobiographical tendencies, A long 
stay in Paris aroused his enthusiasm for avayt garde Ulmture, 
Another novel by Lagerkvist that has been well received in this 
country la /?drc6 6a*, 

RESUME t "1 am Iwenty-six inches tall the tale begins, 
"And filJed with hatred/* might have been added, the racon* 
teuf*« contempt for humanity is lessened only at timea in his 
observations of princo and consort, of war,, and of princeaaea 
and . their lovers. While he tells these stories, he is also betray- 
ing himself: his position of power in the court and his kabw* 

' ledge of intrigue, his participation in the war between two 
minuscule princlpaUtles, how he aids his Prince in poisoning 
the rival ruler after an unsuccessful war, and his decline. from 
favor, hts torture, and his imprisonment. Another fact that aeema 
to emerge through this tale is that the dwarf, vicious and evil 
as he Is, is only the alter ego of his Prince; each person he 
tells about owns a part of his destructive character. Only 
Maestro Bernardo, who i« a philosopher, a fresco artist com* 
missioned to decorate the chapel, and' a mighty designer of war 
machines, fills the dwarf with fear and a strange sort of ?eT« 
erencf, for he is one person outside the errors of mankind. 

The pictures of war, state feasts, punishments, and a plague- 
ridden city under siege are fascinating and grim, as thoy must 
have really been. The dirt and superstition are counter-motifs 
against the rich exterior display of lionaissance Kurope. Another 
counter-motif is in the idyllic love story of Fiametta and Olovan- 
jii^ star-crossed lovers, and in that of the Princess Teodora and 
Don Riccardo, both of which end in death. 

COMPABATJVE: The intrigues arc like those of Rojas CeUsUna 
(p. 3DI). The picture of the pest reminds one of th;^t in Camus' 
The Plague (p. 63), Manzonis / Promeisi fpoH (p. 241), and 
of the opening description and narration of lioccaccios The 
Decameron (p. 44). The minor tale of Fiamelta and Giovanni 
Q ourso reminiscent of Romeo and JuUet (also sec Keller, 
FR IP^* And for a teaching contrast (Renaissance condition* i$f 




mm $ni u the/ how Appo^r)/ compare with the romwtfe 
iirtUi<liait7 ol J^yi of Oo%nip 1^0 of Murle de Fmee (p. Hi). 
The dwarf Is r^mlniaceiii of Quialmodo In Hugo'i Ifotri Dame 
d0 Paris or of thoee amoaloff deformitlei u«ed b/ Velaaquet 
and othen u folU for the beautjr of their painted royalty, 

TRANSLATION I By Alexandra! Dick/ HiU and Wang, %\My 
A handsome paperbouad edition. " / 



/ 
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CoiipmTtvi Rt?iiws 



UntpedaM, Cluieppe Totnaftt di, THE LEOPARD 
(ILGATTOPARDO), 1958 { 285 pages* 

Italiftn. A historical aorel thiit follows the decline of a 
famUjr beginning with Garibaldi*! efforts in 1S60 tp 
Italy into a nation and ending around .1910. 

JMrORTANCKt Though some critics think that the Witorlcil 
novel raajr be during, this novel of Lampcdusa*! shows that t^d~ 
geiufe^sjwithin it much yet to offer. It --is -different frow; 
historical noveirthat i^rccedcd it— swift* compressed, persdttable,; 
and almofit untroubled by the history it concerns (the vek7 way 
that history <j lived). 

AUTTIOBs ' Oluscppo Tomasi (189^-1957) was Duke of Palmal 
and Prince of Lampcdusa in Stclly. He was bom at Palermo), 
This novel was pubMshcd after his death. 

RESUME i Thero is Httle story. Aye meet the last generation o£i: 
feudalism In the fatnily of Prince Pabrisio of Sicily, know thei 
members of the family one by one, and see them unknowingly; 
meet the dawii of a new order as the Prince's nephew, Taneredl, 
goes out to Join the forces of Qaribaldi under his strange tiew- 
banner. The novel keeps its attention on the members of the 
Prince's family (who are laid upon the table In the manner 
of Proust, but with swifter characlerirations) and on the Prince 
himself, a man of lusty appetites typical of the old landed > 
aristocracy, but a m^n enlightened, curious, and sensitive, mak< 
ing his "royar* pr<^ce8sionals fiu}m estate to estate with a fore- 
boding that what he is doing may be done for the last time in : 
his lifetime, or in the lifetime of history. An archetypal sig-- 
niflcance is thus addc4\to almost every event in the Pabrisio 
household. The Prince^ grows old ttih dies. The new order 
establishes itself b^tb lp{fttively and alarmingly. The siblings 
and descendants hold on \to pieces of the old aristocracy — 
private chapel, for exat^p^^but see them weakening and dis- ' 
appearing one by one. At the last, the stuffed remains of old ; 
neudic6, the Prince's favorite hpund, are thrown from th^ Upper * 
storey of the family castle and disappear into dust. " . 

COMPARATIVE: The theme of the passing of the old order; 
Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard (p.' 69), Turgenev's Father$ and 
Son4 (p. 369), Mann's Buddenbrools (p, 236) and Tonio KrSger 
(p. 239), Galsworthy's The Forsyte Saga, and SholokhovV Ahd 
Quiet Flows the Don (p.^ 326), amocg many others. 
The theme of the rising of a nation — not a people: Son^ of 
fid (p. 333), Po€m of the Cid (p. 285), at>d 8haw> 5<i(M 




iMfctrUrtk*! twOrfs mn Irom toiJdo la titU lioteh fo^ 
gC||<^tc *t It from ouUlde, Ut^rktuTi Z>0ar/ {^ tti); 

p-aWSv^fiW. • . ■ 'V-' V;.. ^ 
^iC' tip prlnw^i lofe for Ufei Jkittenuto OelUaiV A^Mk^fir^ph^ 
^ tad K$Wiit3kW gOfH ih4 6ru% fiOd). 
|i( V. 7>»o f4n«rU tooe Of Ibo nore) remadi ob« of StOAdlMdj for lU 
r';^ eool roporttnt A&d illglit«r bhi tlgbUr dmlopment of aeenet 
^ Hisii <WMtm, Ji la limlUr bni modomii^ 

^Mottl eMpAriioi^i B<(iiOdU4 Ui4 ituffed liottnd U itiroim out 
Iffjtii iui I^OleiU'a ttnit^ smtrot U flfiiOl/ diitArded b FUub«H'« 
f Vii 5(fijrftf £r^<ifl (jk, U$}. mo«¥ two it^riM hATO tttufieroTU 
i4>:j>^U of oonUel in ttaierlal ii«d mthod. 
fe V^ Ooii«r»l bukgroijAd, glair i ie^ Vorgt, p, a«l^-a8$. 

amologlal i^tiodr tMl^ Malrtwc (k W4), with pin- 

pobu of tuu6« Koto aloo dmrmlBg ehaptor glosaei in the old* 

fwhloned mwi^^r, 

f Indlfjdu^l tomp$^tUoi^t Obaptor 7 of TA* X^dptfrS^^Kaili o* 
;v^ik FHnoo.*' Atid GaUwOrUirV iDtarladOi "ludUa Sommer of * 
f V ^or«3rto, f rom 7^^ Fofiyf < i9ayd. 

4 CbarMUr of tho iuillghUtied Prlneoi thai of iU King in 
Uargmi L^doVi hov«)| Aam end iX4 King of SUm, 

TBAN8LATI0N: B/ ArelilbaSd Colqbtiliotui, faultleta, In Bign^t 




LAZABIUX) DE TORMESt mil M paget. 



SpAAlflh pie«re«qu6 Aneator to tbd noTet 



ItfFOBTANOEt One of the many eandidates for the hbnOr of 
\>^\n$ tho "Arftt novel/' This delightful work about the pic^ro airea 
gi lea^t paTtigllr CerYantea' Z)<m Ovlro<# (p. eOf F^eldlsg'g 
f(m Jon€$, and works with sImUar cbaraeters in other genree. 
LaarUlo dt Tormti ia eogagtog la ita Ugbt approach but ia 

. fUled with eharp portrait! of life in thla time and of ^he alow 
dKigrUkiAgplaeo in Spain* ^ 

AUTHOH: Unknown^ but probably Juilq de Ortega or plego de 
Mendoaa« The author concealed faia identity because ihia was 
g dangerous book, exposing as it does the foibles of nobility and 
ehurehmeai for the Inquytlon waa Just around any eomer* 

BlB^tTMBt Laiaro aa a young boy is given to a bUnd beggar by 
his widowed ihother who can no longer care for him, This 
beggar is an unscrupulous tdekster; he beata and starves poor 
but he opens his eyes tp the difficulties of lUfe and 
^ teadies him that only the shrewd person can make hts way; 
. In fact, Laaaro b^omcs ao smart in the ways of the world 
that he throws over the old beggar, Life is no more e^yj bow* 
everi under his new master, a churchman who is so sUngy that 
even erusta of bread are kept under lock and key. Laza^o cheataj 
stealSi and lies to keep himself alive until hU duplicity la dla« 
covered by the ^churchman. The neit masUr Lasaro picks is 
a proud and Hchly dressed nobleman. Only when this iiew maa^ 
ter woldshly bolls the food that liataro has begged i does the 

/ p{e4T0 learn that hU master is hiding starvation behind, a facade 
of pjdde and bloody wholly aymptomatie of Spaln'a condition. 
Laaaro> growing ever more akliled in the deceit of ijse world, 
^ext works for a peddler of bulls (indulgences for f cfrglveneas 
of sins, sold to the poor and ignorant) » Even tu ally, Lataro 
beeomea a constable ("For nowadaya nobody provpe^s except 
those who Work for the govemmenV*--a wonderfully modern 
notel)^ marries a wife whom he shares with the Archprieati 
and settles down in the Up of laxury, winklsg his eyes at the 
little pecadilloea necessary to success. 

CX>MPARAT1VE: Impossible to panie all the analogues, but 
Apuleius' Th$ OoXden AaU a worthy predecessor. Almost ai 
successful^ though longer, more deliberate, and more self- 
consciously artiatic, ia Le8age's Oil BUu (p. 229). We have 
already mentioned Don Quixotef in which Sancho Pan^a is a 
pkcrc, and Tom Jonu. The genre of the picaresque novel is 
O ve: Bchulberg's racy and unpleasant What Mckei Sam^ 



'%f, John Bralne's Soom ci ih^ Top, and flervey. Allen's 
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VMt-r T»AOBm' Qmt>M to Wc^ LnuATUAi 

A^ih^ Aivme are mo^cm Yerdook Tbe piearo,. Ixmrnea 
•omftwlial glortded aad preitied-tti^ In rc^mantlo llteralure, lueh a« 
Dumu ' Th$ TKm Mmiteer* (p. 104} (und BoaUnd'i Cyrano de 
. B<r^erac, yrWii toldierv ot fortone fubitituting for the lower 
elM kn&te. A eomparisoa to Figaro In th$, Barber of Seville 
(p. 84) U worthwhile^ for sneh pteareaqvl) ^haraetera. aa be 
brought about the European revolutions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth 'eeatorles. 8ee also Oi^iraldes' Don Segundo 8<mbra 
(p, 157) and Hauptmann'a Th^ Beaver Coat (p. 103), 

TRANBLATlONt Br QeraM Markle// Libera) Arta Press; 50^. 
Cleari rapidi well footnoted. 



/ 

/ 
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Ura^onton MlUiiiil Yurevleht A H£RO OF OUR HUE 
<C£ROJ I^SEGO VREMEm)t IS^Oi 179 pa«e«. 

Bottliuit A herole pma tytU of f/ve episodei in the Uf^ 
; * of ft xoang* dlBUlufio&edi unscrupulous gaUa&t, 

IMPOBTANOEt In the title Lemonto? states that he is exaia- 
ining the diseases of the times, the post-Napoleonic era, the ate 
of B/ronUm, romanttetsm, and WertherlsQ romantie despair 
(see Th0 Sorrowi of Toung Werihet, p. J42), His diahitoited, 
twisted but honest hero establishes a prototype for man/ heroes 
of our day, including riemtng'a James Bond. ' 



ACTHOlii LermontOY (1814--1841), orphaned at thr^J and 
raised by a grandmother, began precociously wrlUng poetry* 
One youthful poem, a defense' of l^ushkia, earned him the Tsat'i 
displeasure and exile to tb<i Caueasiuu Here h^ enjoyed man/ 
of the adventures be gives the hero of this noTel While In 
military service, he quarreled with a friend and fought a duel 
to the death-yhLs own, 

RESUME: Lermontot's beginning, of "travel notes, not a story/* 
moves into the life of Pechorin as the raconteur travels in the 
Caucasus and meets Maxim, an. old military mail who tells the 
first episode^ **^W Bela Is a woman whom Pechorin causes 
to be stolen and brought to him^ earning the enmity of & wild 
tribesman, Katblch, who in revenge mttrders Belas father and 
£naUy hills the girl herself. In the following episode, Maxim 
and the raconteur meet Pechorin, who callously Ignores his old 
mllitar/ friend. The three succeeding episodes are abstracted 
from Pecborin's diary. In "Tamaa," Pechorin, involved With 
n girl and ^ crew of smugglers, narowly escapes drowning and 
enJo/8 the Byronie adventure and the satisfaction of another 
love affair. In ''Princess Mary," Pechorin sets out cold-bloodedly 
to ''destroy a f rind's sweet UlusWr^he eneouragcs Orushnlt' 
sid'a love for tho princess and then, because he has "that insatl- 
able' hunger that will devour everything that crosses Its path," 
himself courts the princess, even though be Is cynically enjoying 
the resumption of an old love affair with another woman. 
Caught ieating the hotel after a nighttime rendexvous, Pechorin 
U cluOlenged to a duel by Qrushnltski ahd calmly kills his 
friend. In this episode Pechorin explains himself as dogged by 
fate whi^ leads him into "the climax of other people's dramas." 
In: the last incident, "The Fatalist," Pechorin onee again assista 
with^ cool detachment in the challenge to fate and death of a 
young Serbian officer, Vulich, 

I ^ ATlVEi Pechorin has an existentialist separateness 
h ^ happens to or because of him that is much like 



TsAOHKW* Ovtpt to Wonu) LmtfcAt 



HwmM*$ la Th4 8ira%g4r (p. M). la tlie eompdblTe pttrfuU 
ir^^^^ tt «11 eo«U W resembles the hero ofv^uahkln's 

tU Q\iit% of 8padU (p, S&l) or of MaupaMant^BeMmi 
<p. 251) Afld U 4ilU«t^d with Don JuaftUm (MoUdroWooQ«dri 
p, M7}« Already mentSoned is the J&mee Bond afflcltf. ilml* 
Ur Uro for whith Pe^horin tnior be the prototype is Vronkky In 
•ToUtore Anna J^amina (p. 864). the eplapdle treatmetii of 
revenie In this novel is in the manner of the ballad ej^de or^of 
some eplca, as Pom of thd Cid (p, 885)« 

TRANS^iATIONi B7 PhUUp Longworth, Signet CtMl, 



ERIC 



US$$t^ AUln Ren4, CIL BLAS, 1715-1735; 651 pAgeft/an 

Rbridgemeot, 

A pieamqud BOTel laid in Spain bot written t>)r a Fr^acV 
'r ■ man who employi tbe raej, eau8tie wit and tatii^e of the age 
of VoStalw, V 

IMPOftTANCEr Written 150 year* or $0' after Lcsariilo 
d4 T0rmi (p» 2^5) » thU novel U limilar In its bero and epiiodei 
but ia more wlf-conKioot— it h a comedy of mdnnoi-i amon^ 
a wide rang^ of social elaasei, the plQt ia episodic but tnalntftlns 
a eontinuoui narrative thread as the same eharaetcrs reappe&r, 
and the earieature seems always to be done with tho effect in 
mind. Ever since Tobias Bmollett translated It in 1748, the 
novel has been one of the most widely read. It popularised 
the '"unheroie hero** that eame to dominate Action) UoU Flan- 
den, The nreepeni^jf Oper0 (p. 45), T&tn Joms, and so on. 

AUTHOR? Borti poor^ LeSage <1655-1747) lived In Paris, had 
no taste for the philoiophlcal or metaphysical literary life of his 
times, interested himself in morals and manners, and was one 
of the drtt m«n pi letters to make a Urtng from letters alone. 
His Tureant Is perhaps the finest comedy in French literature. 

RESUM^r Young Gil Bias Is set awiftly on hU way to the trni< 
versity of Salamanca* Being youthful and gulUblei he Is tricked 
into selling his mule for nest to nothing* Again enroute, he is 
captured by bandits and imprisoned in their cavern. Eventually 
he. escapes and delivers to freedom Donna Menela; the rich 
lady reequips Oil for his continued journey, Uo we ver, again 
he loses to knaves all he owns. To recoup hi a fortunes, he enters 
the services of a medical ^uaek, Dr. Bangrado, and learns to 
murder scientifically and profitably* OnC4 ^s situation gets too 
hot for him, he takes a powde^ meets a traveling actori and 
tastes stage life for himself*^ Kest he becomes the servant and 
critic of the Archbishop of Granada; but when Oil hone«tIy 
tells him that his sermons are bad| the Archbishop quickly dis- 
misses him. His next opportunity is as man-of*aff airs for the 
Prime Minister. Oil does well selling political and personal 

' fftvors, but when his duties finally lead him to pimping for the 
crown prince, he is arrested and Jailed. On his releasoj Oil is 
exiled front Spain proper, but an old friend, Don Alfonso, re- 
wards a former brave deed of GilV by giving him an estate. 
He marries and Bettles down but loses his wife in childbirth. 
In yet one more try at high adventure <md quick prosperity! 
Gil once more meets only trouble, this time definitely retires, 
Y rries again with plans for a settled old age and a large 



.%lUp fel^f (i4mti>»n mom to Mm ih«y i6« ftlo»|t tkt M - 
^^>lr<Hi« 4 '^i^tkm d^Uf litfoL Er«4 i4 thli AMdt«* 

ek»pU»i w«ft mm wd. Book l|^Ch>pt«n W8,^ - 

ixnpriiowxiettt and reaetd ^| DonnA MendAi Book It, 
' ^Oktptort 1 ft^ tho pArtimouiOot partoB whom Oil *«rte«, 
:f . iad OU*i •dreatorei with Doctor 8w>|T*do. 

j:^"xjbi»dr^ Ojf \hk WdrJd'i nowU— 1* U kopelett to Uit th^m, Etrfer 
^^"^ili i ctiidjr Ol tbo pieue«(|iti« itMlfi m Apuldaa' TAi <?oM^ in, 
:ij-1^«rttto <i« Tom#i (^ ^W), f M »ar>#f o/ ^ei^«# (p, 84), m 
jtV if*^^ M,%9M44ifi (p. m>j r»# f Af##p^#y 0p4f^ (p, 4W,/o«i \ 
Mdl ri<m4m, ^^fe$${<^ i>f ftlii Knit. €<Hifi4m0 ~ 
U6ii (p. til), 8ck\ilberg*i Hfl^t Kakfi £a«li|i^3liiiif| :i<fi^lt(rM 

p^|(mtlatie« ibe protot/po of t^e UAherolo b^ro/ Uke Sandio P&nu 
:i:.^^f JOon Qtix0U (p, 01) i» WetUrn Htorfttorei imd rmkoi pof- 
: < ; Abk cotQpArUoxui in ebar^Urt CoarUUitO (p, 91) and Boaeti 
V. (p. $!)» tk« liiUo mea trapped by ibo gnmdloao and uneottqun^ 
abl0 altoatioiL 

l*BAKBIxAtIONt Ai mentioned, by Smollett, Preoxier World 
Clwlee T-)57, 75<; abridged hy Bergen Evana, 



Ck>upA]utiyv RtTtxws 



tjUele^Untk, MiuHte, tllE INtBUDER (L'lNTRUSE), 
1W0| 81 pageB. 

B^lftah. One-act aymbollst tragedy. 



IMPOBTAKOEi Maet«rlinek occupies an import/inee in a>i»boliimi 
far beyond hU merits a^ a dramatlat. But thU Sntensoi highly 
ktyed tragedy, with iti obviously iymboUe people, sounds^ an^ ^ 
aituatlona, helps prepare for expressionist! 6 drama (Brecht| 
loneaeOi Anouilh| and others)* European theatre waa never quite 
the aame after him (for he was popular In his tlme)i and he 
needa reexamination^ 

AUTHORj Maeterlinek (1862^194P), a Belgian, was both a 
nature writer, author of Ths Lift of B^e <1001) and similar 
works, and a dramatist His sharp curiosity about life led him 
to translate Mi^chcth into French end to write an opera librett6| 
FtlUa$ and UHiscnde, and numerous tnarionette plays. 

HESUMBs Orandfather, father^ aneloi and three daughters are 
waiting out the illness after childbirth of the grandfather's 
favorite daughter (a charaeter who never comes on stage, a 
eharaeteristie presence-ln-abienee of modern literature after 
Blmbaud and Mallartn4). Sounds appear palpably on stage to 
aiig^est the occult and sinister j a wind rises, a door creaks, 
someone is whetting a scythe at the corner of the house, some- 
one is mowing the grass at midnight, footsteps come up the 
cellar stairs< Meanwhile, amSdjt ordinary conversation which 
now and then touches on the absent sick one, the oil lamp «ud« 
denly dims. The old grandfather, blind, swears that he aees 
someone else sitting atnong the group.of hts relatives gathered 
about the table* His descendants assure htm that he is imagining 
things. At last, the grandfather hears (sees) all the preparations 
for death khlcli have been suggested. ^eath itself comes. The 
descendants rush ofTstago to the death chamt)er. He Is left on 
stage, "alone < « . alone/' 

Though all this mysterious stagecraft may appear false to 
the reader^ it is effective as theatre. 

COMPARATIVE; Ik the motif of waiting and suspense, this 
play compares to 8tHndberg*s The Qhctt Sonata and to l^oe's 
"The Masque of the Bed Death/' The blind grandfather, who 
can ''see'' more sharply than his grandchildren, is a sort of 
blinded Oedipus, who "sees** the trath (p. 339). Bimilar use of 
STinboIs may be found In Oarcfa Lorca*s Bicod Wedding (p. 
^ another highly symt>olio treatment of drama is in Ibsen's 




v , TiAotuaa' Qrnpt to WoAto Lirmttms 

^^M0tt(LMlOl^i By John Heard, In Fiv0 Jfodem Piayi; In. 
fei ijil4«f pUyi by Eugene O'Neill, Richard Hughei, Arthur Sclmlti' 
: WiTr and Lord Jhanway/ in InUnsationAl Pocket Library; 60^, 
: Th* Qc)i^tfler play 1b (light European comedy which dUmitsei 
: < ::l0T# iHth a thrug but 'fi amusing teaching material 



ERIC 



^ / OoMMiUTm BiTttwa ' BIS 

Ma W« Sir 11ioiii«i, LE MORTE D'An':^lllR, HSS ; 007 pitM. 

Britlsb. XmporUnt eolleetion and retelling of the Arlharlaa 
cycle of medieval legend. 

IMPORTANCE J One of the principal sourcca for the reworking 
of these charactert, tbemea/and itoric^ !q European UieratQi'e 
andthearta. 

AUTHOR! Malorjr (1400-1471), though % reapecUble courtier 
until short!/ after 1445 wh^n he served in ParH&nieut. later 
fell into loose yrhjn, aa many noblea of the time took the law 
into their own bands, and he was jai]<^ for assault/ eitortlooi 
Tape» and cattle raiding. He spent the last twenty years of 
Ws life in prison and there wrote this collection. 

RESUME: It is Impossible to condense the many knightly ad^ 
ventures that Malory tells in this prose epic. Thla la ^ volume 
to be) dipped into by the student to savor Malory's swift if un^ 
adorned style and his lack of attention to motl*:atlons an4*> U> 
the development of characters, A manageable selection (and 
editing) from Malory is Eugene Vinaver's Arthur dad Bi$ 
KnighiB (BWerside Edition^ B 161 pages, 95f ) ; this is the 
essential Malory, and Vinaver is the Oxford schol^ir who mim* 
aged the definitive editi<Ai in throe volume^ (1947). 

The Arthurian cycle may be as important to literature M 
were the fall of *Troy in classical literature and the birth and 
resurrection of Christ in Western literature. Malory should be 
eonsideri^ in a vrell- rounded literature program. 

COMFARATIViB: In other entries wo note developments from' 
his materials, which were theittsi^lves not original t The BomaiiC4 
of TrUian and UeuU (p. 40), T» H, White's The Bwfd in ih$ 
8i6%e (p. 403), Mark Twain's A Conntciicui Yankee ci King 
Afihuft Court (p, 376), ;8<r Qwain and the Oreen Knighi 
(p. 331), and Eschenbach s PanifcH, We ean add to thb Tenny* 
son's IdylU of the King, ballad collections, and an endless list 
from British and continental literature and music* 

, TRANSLATION: By Keith Baines, in Mentor MQ-416, OS*, 
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|i4 TftACfim' Ovum to Woau> Liraumt 

tCalmmt, AaAtS, MAN^S PATE (U CONDITION HUMAINE)i 

Frtneh. A mel %botil "the brot1ierb6od of deAtb/* J^ld in 
ChlAA^dtiTiAg ibe Knomlctaof BeTolutloiu, 192^1927< 



lllI^pRTANCEt An imporUnl novel that begl»« ehUUngly on 
i pHmltlve plane but iwiftl/ b««ome# fare for on\j the per«lp< 
leiit mder, ^La <ondUion htim&lne'' refers to PiLBcal'e f&mooi 
image of eaeh man llnJied with hU d/ing brother. This norel 
la or may be the moat definitive atatement made about war 
Or the tAdltidaara datV to his fellow man— at leaai alnee the 
^Mff of Caix) and Abel thla novel won the Qonmrt Priie in 

AUTHOBt Malraut/bom In Parla la 1901, waa a alttdent Of 
Oriental art and languages. He did ar«heologieal work tn 
Indochina and China and waa involved in the KuomlMang r^volo^' 
tioa« ThU eiperienee contributes to hia baehground for this 
aove), The ScjKii Wc^, The Conquetofi, and others He is also 
author of the important studj of art^ TAa VoU<m of Sil^n^, 

RE8UMB: No reader ma/ escape being seized hy the picture 
of ChVn that opens thU tale, as he bends over a man In 
6hanghal» about to stab hiin. THis is the atory of Ch'ea^ a 
reroluttoDsry who decides to make terrorism his religion, and 
who dies finally as a human bomb underneath Chiang Kai-shek's 
ear* It is also the atorj of K70 OtAom. half French, half Japan* 
esOi and his wife May, a doctor^ and his f ather^ Old Qiaorai who 
believes /'that the es^cnco of man k anguish » but that opium 
frees you from it*'; and how May and Kyo reath their fina) 
onderttandlog. It is also the tragedy of IlemmelHeh^ a Oeman 
phonograph merchant, and hia Oriental wife and sick aon. Other 
. people drift in and out of this novel— Ferral of the French Cham- 
ber of Commerce* Clappi(|ue the smuggler, among many others 
—but the character that emerges Anally as the hero is Katof 
the littsalanj organizer of the Shanghai Insurrection, who knows 
blood brotberhood, and, at the pc\hi of death in which he Is 
to be thrown alive into the fumaco of a locomotive, gives his 
cyanide capsule to a total stranger. 

The novel is constructed around divisions of time liutead of 
chapters and covers, sometimes swiftly, sometimes hour by hour, 
the period from March 21 through April 12. It is generally 
proletarian in its sympathies. If it is not for anyone except 
the moat advanced students, it is at least something teactiers 
should read. MaLrsux's world is peopled with complex person' 
I O one of whose human appeal comes through with rare 




CoUPrnTtYK REV1KW8 



COMPARATIVK! Another treatment of the human condition, Mn» 
der different circumstances, U in Maugham's 0/ Jlumaf^ Bond* 
ag$ (p, ^7}* Other comparisons may be found la John Dos 
Passos* T^fte ^ So\dier$ and in Kcmarciucs AM Quid on the 
fVeiUm Front (p; 295) and similar works noted there* The 
revelatory kiss of love at the story climax: The Legehd of 
8i, Julian HospUator (p, 114) in Flaubert's Trois Conitf, Uesse*« 
Siddhoriha (p» 167), and Dostoe^ sky's *'The I/?gend of the Grand 
Inquisitor" (p. 98)— these And their equal In Katov's renunelft* 
tion for brotherly love* Like Kubaahov in Kocstler's DarknHs 
at Noon (p. 215), Katov dies having accomplished nothing except 
self^realiiation. 

TRANSLATIOXs By Haakon M. Chevalier, Modern^ Library 
College Edition T-75, ^IM. 




TucsMtm' Qvnm to Vfmj> Lfmitrmi 



ii|iM,TiiotiiiM,Bm>DENBROOKS, IMli ^ 

Gerouui aoTel iboai tb« d««llne of » xa^rehant d/ituty 

lUFOBTANO^i Tld« aotel demo&itrAte« Mann*! etam^nttion of 
the iirtUt in iodetf^ p&rtleulart/ tlie rot tliat art ean !(idae« In 

- H toli^, proip«roai» botirftob famill/. 

AT^THORi Mantt (187(^1^5) was born in lAbeeki into a family 
of iirtt oitisona. Bat tlio fact itat U« moibor waa an axotlo 
half-Ct^lo nay baTo nggoated to Mann the theme of this noTel. 
Uann waa awarded the Kobe) Priee in 1929 following the puV 
lieatloft of Th9 Uaffic UounMn. He left Oennanjr for Switser^ 
land ^ in 1939 he eitabMed htmaelf a« a Uterarj lion in the 
United SUtjM/ 

BBdXJMBs la four generations, the Bajdenbroobs famllr and 
mereantUe firm deell&e into bankrupte/» The tint algn of deeajr 
to in the delightful person of Tool, daughter of Konsul Johann 
Baddeitbrookii who wishes to rebel isgalnst the arranged marriag* 
ee that have maintained the famil/i but she is oTerboree bf 
traditlosi marries Herr Gr&ndJg at her father's insistenee, and 
has (0 suffer through her new husband's banhrupte/ and the 
dlToree which follows it, Tonl's brother, the. serious Thomas, 
takes oyer the business firm in its subsequent deeline. He makes 

^ A bad if happx marrlsge with Qerda, a famous Butch violinist 

- A s^n Hanno is born to this union, but poor Hanno dies young, 
baring enriched the spent Buddenbrooks famll/ with what It 

/toe^ed ttie least-rmusie« 



GOlifPABATIYE) Tonio Krdger (p. 239) follows this novel hj two 
^eati and imagines a living Hanno come back to see his back- 
grounds* GaUworthyV The For$yt6 8aga offers Irene in place 
/ of Qerda as the disruptive force of beaut; that destroys a fam« 
Other families in deeline are seen variouiljr in Baltae's 
Thte Qorioi {p» o2) and Alvaro's Sevoli in Atpromonte (p. 14) ; 
the number of these examples could be endless even into con* 
temporary llterature-^note the decline of the Bartoris family 
in Faulkner s novels, for instance. The maturing of the artist 
is also the subject of Joyces Portrait of thd Arii$t as a Xoung * 
Mom (p. 200), 

TRANSLATION: By H. T. Lowe^Potter, Vintage V-ISO, |1.$5, 




OovFAiUTiTt Htnvws til 

Mawi, Thoiiuf, CONFESSIONS OF FEUX KRVtU CONFI. 
DFJ«CE HAN (BEKENTNISSE DES HOCHSTAPLERS FEUX 
KRmr DER MEMORIEN ERSTER TEIL), 1954 { 314 pages. 

Qfrtaan, An iMompltt* Btldun^irman of a handAome, 
deTer rogue who sees the world aa bis ouster and bis enters 
tainme&t 

tMFORtAKOE: Perhaps the beat picaresque novel of our lime, 
as far as Mana went with it before his death. It is still eomplete 
enough, Mann has a deft t^jucb In gently satirising society and 
its naorals. 

RESUME I Felix Krull U introdu^^ed as a weird ehild prodigy in 
the gentle arts of dissimulation, in the rather weird household 
of father, mother, and sister, a ehampagnemaUng family that 
Is slowly going bankrupt in its Ioto for fine living and ostenta^ 
tion» When the erash eomea and Fclit's father kilts hlmselfi 
Felix is left on bis own, trieks his way past an army physleal 
exam, and goes to Paris. There he works as an elevator b<>y 
And head waiter In the elegant Hotel Saint James and Albany 
and learns intlihately the Weaknesses of the idle rich. Witb 
money from the theft of Jewels in the euatoms shed between 
Oermany and F^anee, Felix sets bImseU up in an after-hours 
apartment, so that he lives both as a menial and as a handsome 
young aristocrat, He meets the authoress, Diane Phitibert, whose 
Jewels he has stolen; Diane has an affair with Felix and eneoar* 
ages him (o steal fr^m her again, Later, Krull arouses a one- 
tided passion in a young KnglisK heiress, 

fie meets Louloa, a profligate playboy from Luxembourg 
nobility, who Is having an affair with Zata from the ehoms. 
Louloa's parents put pressure on him to break his alliance, 
Lottlou and Felix make an agreement T that Felix will take 
Loulou's place on a world tour, wbile Lonlou is left free to 
continue life with Zaxa. the rest of the novel centers on Felix's 
delightful adventures tn Portugal on the first leg of his voyage 
and the difficult conquest of Zouton in Lisbon with which the 
story ends. 

Mann writes tongue in cheek, and his hero is the moat engaging 
•camp you ever wished to avoid- 

COMPARATIVE: L<uarm de Tormei {p. 225) and OH BfM 
(p. m). Less worthy, btit interesting, modem, and avidUble, 
'^—y Allen's Anthony Advern {Bantam N-2113), the darling 

rn ipo^ thirties. Other pictures of the demimonde are in 




^; and in the itofi^ of aootiier yaiytg man on the inAke-- 

f ^ : iu>^ ae«^)r io engftglog as TeUx-*Maupa«»ant 1 hero in BtUAfiki 

TRAN8LATI0Nr By Denver LindW, Signet D-1411, 50f, 
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COUfAEATtYB KlYUWfl 



fthniii llioniM, TONIC KROCERi 1903 { 58 p»g««! ' 

Oemim hot^IU of tbo artiii in ^oafltet wHb boargeolj 

IlfK)BTAKOBt A poitaeript io Budd^hrooU <p; m) wHtt«ii 
two jretrt UUr but eomplote in iUeU m a znaa^^rpiece of tiio 
iborl uoTel tenre. 

AVtBOBt See BudiUnhrooU, p« 836. ^ 

REStJMBi Tonio Kroger as an a^^ompHshod lUer^ a^tUt make* 
a return pilgrimage to the northern <ountrlee o^ hjs youtlu la 

« kii borne town he pa^i a tentimental visU to tbe former merean* 
tile house of his famit/i intt a prominent trading house whose 
loftening and decay we read about tn Buddenhrocl$f now Bpn* 
boUeally a pul^llo library jfust aa Tonlo la ajpablie literary 
ifignre. Going to Donmark, Tonlo «ca a eouple wbo remind him : 
of what he onee waa— in the figuro of a girl who reminds htm 
' of Ingeborg with whom he was in lore, and oit Hana Hanaeni 
whom he admired. Beeing them he relives speeiousl/ the one 
wktm oceutrenee in his lifetime which waa not aacrifleed to the 
demands of art and artistic success. ! 

Mann has a great deal to say in thta story about the place 
of the artist in the world and of the compulsions upon him* 
Tonio is ae^f-conscioaai irritating^ and patronising b hla at- 
titude of tne creative man toward commonplace t^ople but 
allows some ahoulder-shrugging pain to steal in with hia ae- 
knowledgeoient of what he has been forced to deny himself. 
The novella is thus a quiet battleground for these two conflicting 
pasdona in Tonlo'a Ufe; and the work becomes poignant and^ 
autumnally aad. A sharp biend of romantic nostalgia and realism. 

GOMPABATITEt In regard to the last point, Uadme B^var^ 
(though much more dramatic) evidencei something of the same 
blending. Another German example of the returning home theme 
la in Hermann Hesse's Youth, BeauUM TouiX (p. 171), For a 
comparison of the theme of the artist confronting his origins, 
see Chekhov's The Sea OuU and Maugham's Of Humah Bondage 
(p, 247). The tbeme of a nian In old age beginning to under* 
stand events of his youth Is used in Conrad's touth (p. S7)» in 
Hesse's Youth, Beautiful Youth (p. 17X), and In Sherwood An- 
derson's /^Death in the 6now*T 

teAKSI^ATIONs By K T. Lowe Porter in Death in VeHies and 
Seven Other StoHM hy Th<yma$ Idann, VInUge 11,45. A 
superb collection that Includes "Disorder and Ear^r Borrow" 
"^'"^9 Blood of the Walaungs" (that telU cleverly of an 
r;n i/^^^us situation in a well made plot)» as well as the chal* 




TO ,Wofcu> LrrwuTiw / . ; • - ^ - 

3ik||iiAtf^ iutd tie 

^%}|iii«lefui*' ii ftft itidpoHiiiii fMeb«UD| atQd^ of lUl/ In tbe 
^&>^;b^pta(^U« trip MttMoUi^, hetie« ill dUUiortbip tttd aU mirn* 
:^^km<L TfUt4^ li « ih^rp aHattite of a pathetic old Phi/roek 
b • iktttfflag home who fiilll in loto (i tme«^ of th^ Sm<^n<4 
Tfiitaft aii<i 7i««»lt| p, 40, and Wagner'i oporAtle trUiiiik iki 
gl lioW#). "foUx Knillr a abort itory, mote* ripldly and mlgbt 
-M JtH» ufted u « d6Te}opme&t i^tud/ to the longur work, Con/^^Hoiii 

FiliM SnU, C^/td^ {p. S37), wWeb Mwm left la* ' 
^;>^omplela At hia dettb, / 



COMPAlUtlVS Riviiwd 



Maiuoiii, AttH«ndro, 1 PROMESSI SPOSI 
(THE BETROTIIED)» 18271 400 pagM. s 

^ *^ 

lUlUm hUtoHcal norel of Milan la the Mveateentk e«a- 
Ittry. 

IMPOBTANCBj Bergen Eratig in W« Ineroductlon caiU thU 
'"<A> great ItaHaa aoTel as Don QuixoU is the grt^t Spani«h 
novel It is relatively unknown in'*Wealern lileratu>e (Evans 
states that It vraa not translated Into English until 1051), per- 
haps because of the tntrleate Interplay of the aetloa and Bo man 
eeeleslastieUm. The attention here is on hiitorie time sptrit 
and completely rounded and understandable charaetors, ratber 
than on pastlehe efaaraeters revolving around mere histoHc^E^ 
name-dropping. V 

AUTHOR: Mantoni (1785-1873} was of Italia n^biUty. After 
..bis education he spent some time in Paris absorbing ihe ideologmi: 
influence of Voltaire. After his marriage, however, he returned 
to fervent CathoUelsm and to the management of his farm In 
liombardyj he began the offbeat writing Of poetry and fiction 
which earned him the censure of the classicists but the defence 
of Qoethe. He made early gestures of agrarian equality toward 
bis peasants^ as Tolstoi did. 

RESUME: In tho 1620», when Europe is bleeding from the 
Thirty Years' War, two eirnple peasants, Rcnto and Lucia, are 
refused marriage by the cowardly priest Don Abbondlo because 
the latter is threatened by the noble Don Rodrigo. Bodrigo 
wishes Lucia for himself. A stout friar, Ttsl CriatoforO| dares 
the wrath of church and state to rescue the two lovers; Lucia 
is placed in the i^rotcction of a convent; Renso makes a perilous ' 
journey through war-tom Italy to a monastery in Milan. He 
becomes involved in a hunger uprising against the Spanish occu* 
pation, almost loses his life, but escapes to his cousin's house 
at Bergamo, Don BodrJgo tries again for Lucia, this time with 
the aid of the robber barOn, ''The Unnamed/* Lucia is carried 
off to the barons eastlo but by her purity and honesty converts 
this savage brigand to religion, But Lucia has vowed herself 
to chastity if her conversion of the-U(nnamed should succeed, 
for she thought Renzo dead. In 1630 a plague deeimales Milan j v 
Renzo, attempting to make his way to LuCla, is caught in a 
pest house, In the hospital he meets again the splendid Fra 
- Cristoforo, who is tending Don Rodrigo in hts dying moments, 
Reniio finally reaches Lucia as she is convalescing frotn the 
plAgue. When she confesses that her tove for 'Renz'i {$ siill 
Q Cristoforo releases her from her vow of chastity, and ' 
'"lovers marry at last. . 



ERIC 



tit TUCHXIB* OoiDt to WOtU) LiTt&ATUU 

COMPABATIVEi CoUat AlmarlrA in Th^ Marri<i^0 of Tigafi> 
ip^ M) fttUmpU to «xer«lM the iam< lelgneurUd pHTl]«ge« wltii 
Sauimej M alio the Don Jiim of MolUre (p» 2tS7). Fta Crlito^ 

, toro'i rote i4 Friur Lawreiie« in eiiak«tpeAt«'i Borneo 

dud pluji lome elem^nU of FHar Tuek in the Hobb Hood 

Ulet. Tb6 Unnamed i« Bke all Tobber barofia; tbe arcbenemj 
in KlelaVi UUh<u\ Komaoi (p. &U). Similar deseripUoni of 

K" i|ptia-amltt«a eitiei we b Oloco'i n« Horiemaii ofi Ua J?oo/, 
foa'a -4 /ovmoJ 0/ iU PUxffue Yeafp Cainua' TAa PhpH$ 
(p* Bomcio*! r^a Viccm^rcn (p. and I^gerkviat'a 
t\$ twdft (p. Wl), Tho geaer^ theme of two young loteri 
•eparaUng and reuniting with dlMeulttea is found in Keller^ 
A FUIo^a J^om^o on4 Juti^l (p. 808). Other looks 4i ItaUan 
literature and peaaant life are in Verga (pp. 385-388) and Silone 
<ppvW7-330). 

tRAN8LATION8 Translator not credited, in Premier World 
Clasalea ^5^ Introduction hy Bergen Evans, 



COHPAftATIVI RiVltWS 



MuHt Fraii«« (and olhm), LAYS OP COURTLY LOYB, 
,b«for« 1189 j 130 pagei. 

FreneK CoUeetioti oi ihort narrative poemti designed to 
be auDgi celebrating <oartljr Ioto (between a knight and 
A iadji and aduUeroui}. 

< . , " . 

IMFOBTANCBt These lajri atem from the epie tradition---on]f 
here the hero is engaged Sn loye rather than war— and they 
thpw the gradual rlM of the exaggerated manners of the lUn* 
aiuancd* These are highly stylUed romances, now <iuitlnt and 
with a nostalgic rusUe of old silks and brocades i thejr give us 
an interesting picture of life within the draughty caatles. 
The lays ar^ less pretentious than the courtly romances (The 
i<m<inc4 0/ Triiian end l$eult, p* 40). Patterned after the lay. 
was the fabluiUt which ridiculed the court and courtly love. 

AUTHOR; Probably Hreton or Korman, Msrle settled In England 
after the Norman Conquest and here wrote in verso the nar- 
ratives she remembered from France. Her characterisations are 
deft and quick^ and real pathos developi from some of the 
« tragedies. 

BE6UMBs A sample might be "'The Lay of the Chatelaine of. 
Vergi/' ^B pagett a knight is the Jorer of the Chatelaine, whose 
little dog runs out to show him when.it is safe to visit her 
ebasiber, The Duchess of the court falls in love with the knight, 
but he spurns her offered affection; so she then accuses the 
knight of assauUbg her honor. Since the knight showed no lore, 
affair in his life (a rare thing at court! ) reminding os of 
Euripides' Hippctytus (p. 108}» the I>uke is bcUned to believe 
his wife's lie. The hero, who has pledged his word to the 
Chatelaine not to reveal their secret, cannot answer the DokeV 
charges, though he knows that confession would remove hlooi 
from suspicion. Finally, ho tells the Duke, who witnesses one 
of the lovers* meetings to satisfy himself. The Duke then re- 
pudia^es his wife's charges; but she worms (he secret out of him 
as to what he has witnessed between the knight and his myster- 
ious lady* The Duchess la filled vrith hate for her fetnlnlne 
competitor and loses nootiiue in revealing to the proud young 
Chatelaine that her secret ia known. In despair at the betrayal 
of their compact, as she Imaginea the knight hak broken hlji 
word, the Chatelaine swoons and dies. Only a chambermsld, 
who has heard her lament, can tell the knJght why his "friend"* 
has died. The knight in shame and heartbrea^k kills himself^ 




iU TiACtlCts' Quits TO WOILD LtTUUfOftX 

COMPARATIVE: 'Aucaain d«d }fieoUite (p. 26), Sir Oawdin 
0%4 the Guen Knighi (p. ddl)> and The Eomance of TrUicn 
cnd heuU (p. 40) are el^&e telatUei to the laj. Maeh tba same 
materliU will bo found Ja;rA^ De<?omero» (p. 44). 

tRANSLATION: PalricU Tetry'a Im of Courtly iove, Anchor 
A-36^, #1»2$> is a handBotne book^ with the la^s retold is; courtly 
couplcla and with «o me dne medleTal illustrations. However, 
tome of the la^rs in her modera rhyme feound trivial and jlggety, 
bnd some readers will prefer the hardbound prose version of 
£egene Mason's Layt of llarU de France ond Others, Every' 
man*s Library No. B57> 11. 05. 



ERIC 



Mark«in(la>«| KamaU, pieadonxnt for Kamala Tarlor. NEC- 
TAR IN A SIEV]^ 1950 ; 189 pag«8. 

A novel ot modem (or timeless) Indiai the story of a pitl« 
leu battle against hunger lightened by tn^n's faUh and 
felioW'Courage. 

iJtPORTANCBj Man's entire earthl/ effort may be sttmmarlsed 
as a search for food^ and this novel makifia vivid the terror^ 
diftlcuUri and compulsion ot this search. It beco&xea arehetfpiil 
and sxmbolie of men in all lands. The novel is sensitively writv 
ten from a first-person point of view which j rather than limiting 
perception, often surprises the reader with the depth of soeiobg* 
leal and historical understanding of the raconteur. 

AUTHOH: Mark&ndaya (1924- ) is a Brahmin, a member , 
of India's privileged class. However, she writes with insigh| and 
sympathy Gi telling the life story of lower class people. Educated 
at Madras University, she worked fo^ a weekly newspaper and 
then vent to London and waa a secretary while she was writing 

\ this, her first novel. 

RESUME: Rjkraanl^ ns a young and beautiful woman, Is glren 
to Nathan in marriage and taken to a mud hut to live. Life is 
hard but eiclting in the first years of marriage and adjustment. 
A daughter Ira[waddy) Is born, but for five years no eons 
come to the couple. Some seasons are good and the 'rice and 
melons flourish; in otber years, floodi Or burnouts reduce the 
people to starvation. Finally, with the advice of Dr. Kenney, 
an "Ugly American*' <t) who lives in the village, Rukmanl has 
sons. The remainder of the novel is the story of how one eon 
after another disappears or dies as results of the old enemyi 
famine, or the new menaces sweeping through India, industrial* 
ization/ political unrest, and war. When Nathtin's rented land 
is tnken away from him, the couple go to seek housing and 
sustenance from their jBOn in the city. The son has disappeai^ed. 
Nathan dies. Rukmani adopts a young street urchin, Pull (much 
like Kim, p. Sll), and returns to the vltlag^ where she and 
Nathan lived, the novel ends as she for^ her memory back 
through the cycle of everything that has t>een and has happened. 
Thus we see each tragedy through the eyes of the young person 
who experiences it and later through the mature vision of the old 
woman who remembers it, and, curiously enough, the restill be- 
comes ennobling and triumphant; one wants to stand up on hii 
hind legs a^d shout with Qeorge Antrobus (Wilder, p. 409}i 
"Thank Ood, I'm a human being!" . . 

I^Pj^^-RATIVEs The novel gives an intimate picture of Indian 
CI\1C>^© reverse of the Brahminic lives of KrUhnalania'i Witl 



M TtACHtM* QOtDl TO Woftit) LltBlUTUU 

■ » ■ ' ' ' " 

(SK 67). The behavior of eharaeUr* 1« lometlmee non i^^Mur, 
iUBciilt for a Westerner to underitand wKjr an emt ealU forth 
an Indian diaplajr of emotion or none; but thU eariou« quali^K 

; makea the novel InlereftUng* The novol foltowi Pearl Bueks 
thi Good Earth (p. 48) eieept that ld:arkandaya aTol^a tho 

. happjr ending and «ae€ess of Buck's eharaeters. Nathan's per- 
•onaUt^ and role are almost BibUeali Job-like. Kunthli the 
Jealoui "womani iB hy name and charaeter from the Mahahhi^rata. 
Bukmanl's lOM of her loved ones parallels S/ngo's Ridm to ih4 
8ta (pt 867) and comparatives, suggested there. For more on 
the Indian scene, see Tagor^ (p. d59)i Kipling (p. 2U)» and the 
M<3m^yan<x (p. 37d), 

EDITION; Signet P-2 350, 60f 
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Maniliiitni Somerieli OF HUMAN BONDAGE, 1915; reOpAge^ 

British. A novel of a mans destructive obscwlon for a 
worihlesa and Inferior ivoman. AUegoHca)]y, the concern 
of Philip for Mildred and the many others 'vlth whom bti 
Hfo Is filled points toward a "human eonditlon" sfatement 
(see Ma2raut» Mati'i Fati^ p« 23i). 

IMtORTANOEj To avoid chssifjrlng (hfs novel as merely aaother 
lore story we suggested a broader aspect In tho above para- 
graph. ^ 

AUTHOR: Maugham (1874-1965) was bora In Paris, published 
his 'first noyel In 1897, and qualified as a doctor in a I^ndon 
hospital. He usually writes tn a stylo in which a British elub 
member, would tell an anecdote (often Conrad's method j «ee 
p. 87), but the manner of this tovol is much more direct. Otherji 
of his liovels to note are The Moon dnd Sixp^rtw, a fiction alltei 
. biography of Paul Oauguln, and the novella (p. 249), 

RESUME: This is a Bildnn^sroman of Philip Carey, born clut?- 
footed, then orphaned, and reared a sensitive child by his aunt 
&fl<) his uncle, an AngHeati minister. Philip feets a eait to the 
ministry, but doubt forces him to leave school before his profea* 
sional education begins. He goes to Heidelberg for a year, Ub' 
able to recogniee happiness once he has found It in Germany, 
Philip withdraws to England and begins an apprenticeship in 
accounting j but this, too, lasts only a year. One more attempt 
places him in Paris as an art student. There, through some dlsA 
aatrous personal eiperiencesi Philip begins to see that ho trill 
bo only a second-rate artist, and he removes to London to take 
up the study of medicine. One day in a tea shop he meeta 
Mildred. 8he is a waitress, selfish, shaiiow, and insensitive, but 
pretty. Philip Is as if hypi^otieed by her and courts her frantir 
: cally even while she repels him. When it seems that he Is winning 
his suit, ^Hldred runs ofif with a traveling salesman. Man)r 
months later she ^rrites to Philip appealing for help; she has 
been abandoned and is pregnant Philip sets her upu la his 
bachelor apartment and sees her safely through her confinement j 
she rewards him by running off with hU beat friend, OnCA. 
more he takes her back and pampers her. Mildred despises 
Philip for his sensitivity and physical coldneaa toward her, and 
after a quarrel she wrecks his apartment and runs out again. 
^ These constant emotional crises almost ruin Philip's education 
and finances, but Philip cannot seem to free himself from Mil'* 
dred, even when Norah appears as the one person to offer him 
Q ?ss. One more time Philips and Mildred's paths etOMi 

CD her as a streetwalker, Philip, his education interrupte<li 



tokMi i Job la * d^paHitteAi itore, 0& ihe death of Ui tiaelo 
ho b iblo to momio bU eda^tioa. Ho miirrieo a mbor lotOi 

OQMPABi^TIYEr MUdrod ii an wdikiiblo MoU Flander*. PhlU^^^^^ 
tmbflUrable prote<ithe&eM toward htr, &o matUr what aha doei, 
la lUo tut wbieh old Qorlot ahowed for hid daoghtera (p. $d)« 
: iPhUip*s early life in the parto&ago ta remlnlsceot of Samuel \ 
' BtttloT'a Th9 Ffoy 0/ Al\ ^luh, in which uotei the heip ia alio \ 
bea^t bjr im antiaocial female. In tone and manner and the \ 
examination of the attiit in eoeiet^i thta novel comparea to \; 
Tonio Krifg€f (p. m). t>hlllp'a obaeaalon with UUdred t| li|e J 
that of Raatlgoao tor Delphine In P^a Oinioi (p. tS). For , 
othei pUturea of the dmirr^nd^ in |)dwardian timea, lee Co< 
lette*! Giffi (p, S3) and Mann'i Con/aaWoM 0/ FtlU Kf^n, C<m- 
fdeMs U(m (p. $3?), 

EDITION i Complete In Modern Librarr* 12,46; abridged to 373 ; 
pagea in Curdlnal Giant Q017S, 60f 

mii:--^ . ■ ■ ■ ^ ^> . 

' - . ■ \ ■ • ■ '■■ 
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M«tigh«m, Somer«et» RAIN, 1921; H page«.^ 

British. A novella about a mlwlonary wbow conversion of ' 
a loose woman backfired and leads to his dornifaJl 

IMPOHTANOK; One of Maugham a bcst-known stories, clflema' 
tlwd III Bain and In S<t<Ue Thompson, A Biory with the genuine 
shudder of the unexpected but fated. Though somcllmcs con« 
llderod as anticlerical, It ts rather one of Uterature^s many at* 
tacks aWnst bigotry. Since Bain Is widely anthologUed and 
a very discussion able narrative, It is included in this book. 

AUTHOR: See Of Human B<^m, p. 247. 

RESUME ! Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, missionaries in the South 
Boas, Dr. and Mrs. Macphail, and Sadio Thompson, woman of . 
dubious, repute, arc quarantined for a fortnight on the small 
Wand of Apu. It Is tho rainy season. The rain never relents 
but drums Incessantly on the tin roofs of the tropic dwellings. 
Sadie has been driven out of the red-light district pf Honolulu 
In a police ra!d. With the more respectable trsTeJers, she shares 
the only hotel on Apu and there sets up her constant phonograph 
and tho noisy evening parties of her trade. This Is more than 
missionary Davidson can bear, and he sets out to lead her to 
grace. He mect< with insults. Eventually he threatens her with 
deportation back to San- Francisco and an evaded priaon sen- 
tence. Davidson wears her down; the parties cease j the phono- ; 
irraph Is silent.. He spends Jong hours praying ivith he^ But 
cae morning the missionary is found dead, a suicide, his throat 
cut. Macphail cannot understand the tragedy until, going Into 
Sadie's room to shut off the phonograph which has found its 
voice Bgain, Sndle orders him out: "You men I You filthy* 
dirty pigsf You're all tho same, all of you, Pigs! Pigs! 
And Maugham concludes j "Or. MacphMl gasped. He under^ 
stood." (A story title of Chekhov uses this last phrase to the? 
same purpose; see p. 73). 

The drumming rain and the constant phonograph are the 
symbols of this war of nerves. Davidson shows no mercy, ne 
forgiveness ("If the tree Is rotten It shall be cut down and 
cAit Into the flames"); he Is a victim of his own inflexlblUty 
(as Moll^re's tragicomic figures are: The Uiier, p, 259, and 
others), 

COMPARATIVE: Anatole Frances ThaU uses the identical situ- 
ation and resolution but is aduH fare. Chekhov, whom Maughara 
admires, has a similar development In "At Sea— A Sailor's Story'* 
The uncompromising, hypocritical religious Is a stock 
1 literaturoi such as Parson Manders In Ibsen's OKoiU 
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(p. 186), Tartuffe la Molikte'i pUy ol tiuit titte, the Uro 
of Sinclair Lewli* JSimer Qantry, and man/ t&lei by Boc<a««io 
. (p. 44). The theme of ''the trtckster tricked'* appe&n frequent]/ 
from Tlreo da Molina on. Hawthorne in **Young Goodman 
Broirn" and other talcs forms characters like Davidson, pious 
eharehman who are corrupted with sin. Davidson as a sincere 
but misguided Eealot is liko Dr. BtocXman In Ibscnis A% ^nmy // 
of the FeopU (p, 1$5), The sound of rain acts in this story //\ 
like the increasing drums of O'Neill's The Kmpttor J<met, '// 

EDITION ! The Golden i^r^rojy, edited by V. K. Cartmoll and 
Charles Orayson, Bantam F-2126, 60^; includes a selection :^f 
tvrenty.fivo other shott stories, all old workhorses, all British 
or American. / 




COWPAlUTtrX Rtvuws 



M«ap«M«ntt Gny de^ DEL^AMI, ISM; 302 pagei. 

Novel) French oftturaium. ThU h atron^i rank mat«ria]| 
. .abowlng degenercte aoeletjr and ao una^rupuloua and 
atnbltioua young man "on the mako."* A faaclnatbg itod/ 
for tka adv4need reader, 

IMPOHVANCB] Certtln!/ one of Ibe b^st oxamplea of naturallim, 
that Uterarr atUtuda ivh)e!i . dtiiled eplritua) guldeHnea and 
insisUd Ibat mwi wa? got^rned only by heredity* enTlronment/ 
and desires. As sucb, thU work has many paralteU In earreat 
wHU^ig; U if matorla] aa taodem aa Beekett (p« $S) and/ 
L&irrreneo. . 

AUTUOH: Maapaaaant (1&50~1803) tlniBhed military aerrieo 
and took the job of gv^Te^nment dork before deciding en 
the literary life,, becoming the friend of Flaubert, Turgener, 
Datidet/and 2ola. Before overwork and debauchery wrecked 
him, he wrote over thrco hundred maaterfal short stories atid 
novels. He died insane. 

BBSUME: Georges DuHoy (Bol-Ami is his niekname) la a young 
and ambitions Paris Journalist who uses succeasfully and Bue« 
cesatvely Mme. Marello, Mme. Foreatler, Mme^ Walter, and Mile, 
Susanne to advance himself socially and economicallyi through 
both marriage and liaison* to the point where he can see as 
his immediate goal a post in the government The glimpses of 
every level of society^ including Georges' early days of poverty 
in the lanUfuei of Paris, a visit to his provincial background, 
looka at music hall life, and many pictures of upperclass circles/ 
make a fascinating ezpos6 of the entire state of mankind at 
one time In its history — or any lime. 

COMPABATIVE: Schulberg'a met MaJces Sammy .^ufif and 
John Braine'a Socm at the Top show us how contemporary 
A Maupassant's novel is— the same type of young man ts pulling 
xiAy himself up the ladder, using the weakness and vanity and idle- 
ness of society for bis footholds. Hints of this theme may bo 
found also in Hermann in Pushkin's Th6 Qu€en of SpadU 
(p. 291) and in the character of Bastlgnac in Fir6 OoHoi (p. f^). 
Another look at the European demimonde Is In Colette's Qigi 
(p. W). 

TRANSLATION: By H. N. P. Bloman In Penguin Claaslca L-115, 
95^. Really an excellent work of translation, with an important 
O luctlon'' to naturaJism and Maupassant a place in this 

ERIC"*. 
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lh«p«iMnt, Gor de, BOULE D£ SUIF (MiiiUt^ 
BUTTERBAtX), 1880s 5d pages. 

Frtoeb. A eardon!© noTelU of prelonlloua aocletjr iu^i 
with real ytrtae In the patrlotid a«tlon of a proitUut«*-a&d 
unable to aeeept it 

IMPOBTANOI^i One of the atoriea bduded wllb thoBO of Zola 
iKnd othera in Lf§ B<ArU9 de M^dan ythkh became, if not the 
manifetto of natur&liam, at leaat a auporb example, Be/ond 
this, Matipaasant aharea with Poe the bonora of inventbg and 
perfeettcg the modern short atorjr and defining Ita theory. Hia 
output was ao enonnoua andT ao eonalatentlr good that it la 
hard to call tbla odo the retj beat^ but manx caU it aueh. 

AtfTnOB t 8ee Bel Ami, p, £51. 

BEdUMBs When the Pruaaiana occupy a city of Normandy dar- 
ing the yranco-PruJwlan War, a few of the Inhabltanla with 
bUQineaa intereats elsewhere secure passes to travel to Diepp.s 
fi^ettlng out in a eoaeh on a bitter anowy day are ll> &nd Mme. 
Lolaeau» wine merehanta; M* Oarro-Lamadon, cotton dealer; tbe 
Count and Countoaa de Brevillej two nunaj Comudet the rad* 
ical poHtlcian; and Boulo de Sulf. The latter is Ignored with 
contempt by the respectable citltcna, alt of whom howarer have 
akeletona in their closeta which Maupassant mentions, until ahe 
inritea the starring aristocrats to ahare her lunch basket. Some 
aort of democracy is thus established and continues until they 
reaeh Totes. There the coach is atoppped and inspected by a 
Prussian hussar who is taken with Boule de Sulf. The next day 
he refuses to allow the passengers to continue their journey 
unless he enjoys "MadameV favors. At flrat the loyal French 
bourgeois and aristocrats are outraged at the affront} after 
a day or two of wailing, they are outraged that Boule de Sulf . 
will not comply. They organize an attack to undermine her 
determination. Kventuallyi for the good of the group, Boule 
de Sulf gives in. Then, as tbe tHp resumes, she is exposed 
again to the contempt of the carriage-full of hypocrites. 

COMPABATIYE: Note the hypocrisy such as that of Ooneril 
and Began in King Lear and the boxed in situation of human 
belnga confronted with one another as in Bartre's ATo Xtii 
and rAa Fli^i (p. 309), Camua* The Stranger (p. 56), and other 
auggeatlona under those entrloa. The character of the honorable 
prostitute is also met in Sartre (p. Sll) and in Chikamatsu 
(p. 7d>. 

TBANftTiATION : Excellent by H» N. P. Sloman in Penguin 
y \e de 8uif and Other Sioriee, The Introduction 
; Civic P^^^' stories yOu might want to discuss. 
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UiHmUf Proiptfi COLOMQA, 1841 1 126 pages. 

Vnneb, KovelU about a lloo<l'feud in CoTftUfti with r«* 
Mmblane«i to Bopboeles* Bkci^ra (p. 837 }« 

IUPOBTAK0£i Neil to St^ndab], M4rim^ poMCued iU tUtH' 
Hit tbarpoet at^Ie in the movement ealied roalUm, but bo 
eboM tbo roma&tie for hU tubjeet tnattor. In thts tale of veo* 
MUf UMmtii*» st^le becomes a foU for hla lubtlo ironiei and 



AVTHORt Mlrlm6e (]S0a-1870) studied for tbo la«r and ea- 
torod UtoratuTO by writing a series of literary hoaxes. Me pro* 
dueod onlj one fulMength novel (Chr<ynkle of ih^ feign of 
Charl0$ IX) and devoted himself to noveUas &nA short stoHos, ' 
of whleb Carmen is beit known because of Btrets opera token 
from bis sior/. 

REBUMB: Orso della Robbia, a young officer discharged from 
the Freneh army, goes baek to Corsica in the company of Colonel 
and Miss KeviUe of England, lie and Miss Kerille fall in lore. 
Back In Corsica after many years' absence^ Orso Is seised as a 
target by his sisteri who paints vivid and prejndiecd pictures 
of the slaying of their father years before by the treacherous 
BarHcini family. Colomba wants revenge. Orso thus enters 
his home town of Pietranera with mixed feolinga as his n«vr 
continental Ideas war with the hatred engendered by 
Pietranera/ a sleepy little town^ Is dominated by the two rival 
"castlW* thai confront one another across the square* like ib^ 
houses of the Montagues and Capulets. Ylolenco is sure to'' 
erupt, ^nce Orso is unwilling to seek revonge» Colomba tricks 
Mm Into situations where he must declare himself, even at Ihe 
risk of \otAn$ the love of Miss Neville. Finally, the two Bar* 

. ricJnl brothers ambush Orso, and bo ^lils them both in a gun 
Ught'as good as any In the American West. Colomba Is besld^ 
herself with Joy. Orso is forced to take to tba inaqui^ under the 
protection of . two benevolent bandits until he is able to prove 
self-defence. Once cleared, he and Miss Uevilte go on a honey* 
moon to Pisa. Colomba accompanies i-iem and one day ilnds 
the elder Barricini/ who has become m^d with grief over his 
sons* death. Vengeful CoKmba takea hhx pleasure in delivering 
one last taunt to the pathet5c old mar.. 

COMPABATIVE: Like Colomba, so docs Elcctra goad her brother 
OmU$ into avenging their father's death (note similarity of 
namea--Orso and Orestes) after the brother comes back from 
abroad. Etectra and Colomba Oiks Medea, p. Ill) are both 
O possessed by hatred and are unscrupulous in forcinf 
CDT/^l>rothera into killing. See Sophocles' tUelta (p. SM) 



wit. 
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And 8«rtre'« Tk$ FUe$ (p. 306), We huve ittead/ sneAtioned a 
•loiiUrUjr to l^om^o end JuUel, IpUresting ii the Brltiih 
Coloue), a "Colonel Blimp" t/pe found m a iteroolype in much 
ot Lfelya Wftugb, P, 0. Wodehouso» Somere^t Maugbam, and 
othcrt, 

THAKSIiATION I By Walter J, Cobb, C^irfnen, Colomha end 
'■ Selecied 8ioriei, Signet CP-180, 60^ LMUion marred by eairo* 
U$$ proofreading. Another chilling storjr of C^ralean life in* 
eloded In ihU volume is tho unforgettable ''Mateo Falcone/' 



ERIC 



Ulddniii, YiiUOf pHtt<lotixm for Klmluke IHraokn, THE 
S6\m OF WAVES (SaiOZAl), 1954 1 U\ pages. 

A Jipaneaa notel of sroung Ioto. 

IMPOBTAKOEt Donald K^ne ealli Miihlma remarkab^ 
(liUd yoofig Vritor/' l^it authot hat largely bypasaod hti 
toonlrTueA'i love for Imitation of Weatorn Ut^rataro and b«a 
prodae<e4 Boveli with a dittinetlvolr Japanoie flavor. 

AVTHOfis tukio Mtihlma (102d- ) wai bom in Tokj^oV 
tha ion of a high ranking «iTil aorrani Ha pabllahad hi« ftnt 
collection of abort itoriea in ttadied law, and' waa gradu- 

' aUd in lOiL Be entared the ciyil aerriee but aoon left it to 
panae a Uterarjr eareer. Other novela inelude Confution of d 
ifojk and OoWtn Pavilion. 

B£8UU£} Shinjt ii a ^oung bo/ who makes a lirbg aa a 
- IKiherman for hia widowed mother and his jrounger brother on 
tlie iaiand of, Vta-Jima. When Tern Mi^rata, the ialand'a rich 
ahip^wneri loaea hli on1:f eon, he ealts back to hia home hia 
danghter Hatane with the intention of Ending her a husband 
whom he ean^dopt aa hia new *'ion." Bhlnji meets Matsne 
,and they fall In lore. The/ arrange man/ secret meetings. 
Bat one momingi when thdy are both drenched by httrrlc^ne 
rains and disrobe and dry before a flroi ngly hunora . atari 
These rumors are spread by YasuOi the rich bo/ who exists 
to be offered Matsae*a hand, and by the girl ChiyokOi who is 
In love with Shinjl Hearing of this incident^ Teru keeps his 
danghter a hoase priaoner. She manages to send letter! to 
dhinji Shbii's mother yisits Teru to explain that her son has 
done no evil, but she is sent away } however^ a friendship growi 
between the mother and iifatsuel At last Teru's ship captain 
la sent to offer bcth Shinjl and Yaauo berths in his ship as 
apprentice leamen. Unknown to them, theee lK>ys are to be 
tried to see which is worthy of marrying Matsue. Shlnji dis- 
tinguishes himself by a daring action during a typhoon off 
Okinawa and wins Matsue. 

The novel is made beautiful with a special Japanese aensi- 
ti^vity to nature, Details of dwellings^ cuatomsj festivals, and 
attitudes are offered for a Japanese reading public Bex is 
described more naturally than we are used to in commonly, 
antbologited reading materials. 

COMPABATIVBj This slightiy Jejeune plot la, by today's stan- 
Aikt^^. now relegate! to Sunday School paperai it uses the theine 
Y toor Boy Hakes "Good iOt^at IStptdaiiou) or Love 
ra All; and this may be said deapite the superior handling 




III* : ; ■ T]UOfiUI»' QtriM^I^ 

" Udi noTeL A eoxaMUtWe ihid/ of flsh^t folk w^rMeniil 
img ol U;d gloU mltbi liielflde ikU nove), ju well M Stab* 
ftftd fM F4^ri (p< 84$)/87ii<«*i Jft<^eri <^ 
ik4844 (p. W7>i VergA'i n# JSToiM^ by 1^^ Ve<n(>r txt0 (p. 88(()» 

Oth^f i)kOtt glimiMiet of Japiui t&igr bo gftlnod In lfo<l#m 
7<ip(Hke$0 liUfatMf0, e<t Doniild Keoae (New Yorki Oroto 
PrtM, l(M)i in Hendewn'i Iniroduciion io S^tiH (p. 
b pl«7i bx CMkam4tri .(pp, 7M0)| loid in * ipUiidld UtUo 
book'ol photograpbA by Werner BUehof> /«pa»i Bantam O0Q-8| 

im. ■ : / 

TBANSLATIOK] B/ Meredith Weatherby, Borkley Booka, eOf 
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MoUirei pieadonrm for Je«n«D«ptl»t6 Poqaeliti^ DON JUAN 
(DOM JUANrOV LE FESTIN DE PIERRE), 
10(^1 46 pftgei. 

FreneL A proao iraged/ in fife acts based on the old Id- 
f endi of Don Juan TenortOi the eoxnpulftlre lofer who thinka 
hia heart belongs to all womankind. 
■ ' • . ■ ■ ■ 1 '■ 

IMPOBTAKCBi Don .Juan's is one of the Important themes of 
literature and has a long history t a play hj Tirso da Mollnai 
1632; Motart's opera Don (?iovo?in(; Pushkin's Sion^ 
Ou0$i; Byron's Don /udn; George Bernard Shaw's ¥chi and 
Bupitm^, and others, 

AVtHOBt Moliire ( 1622-1 673} iras bom the son of an up- 
hofiterer to the king of France and had a fine elassieal eduea* 
tiotti but he g4T6 pp his advantages to enter the stage as lopn 
as he turned twenty-one. For twelve years he led hia trpn^ 
bamstormbg through soi^them Francei playing in inns ^ and 
eourtyards and evolving the teehniques he was later to use to 
great advantage. Betuming to Paris in 165d, he presented one 
ol hia own eomedies so saecesafuUy that he w;as granted hia 
own theatre by Louis XL He died of tubereulosis ivhile <ou- 
rageousiy braving his illness to pla/ the lead in his last 
eomed/i ironically the Im0(fin<^ry invalid* 

RKdtJMEt Don Jnan^ fleeing from Dofia Elvira whom he has lured 
from a convent with his promise of marriage, but of whom he 
h4s noW tired, returns with his servant Sganarelle to the town 
where six months before he kiUed the Commander. He is 
after new prey; he intends to seduce a new young bride as 
she leaves with het husband on their wedding trip. However, 
the affair turns out disastrously; Sganarelle and Don/.Ji^an 
are tbroirn Into the river and rescued by a peasant^ Pete't» and 
Don Juan then at once begins making love to Pekt's Intended, 
Charlotte. Elvira appears and begs anew for Juan s affectioiL 
Qusman> her servant, also pleads with Juan; Elvira's brother, 
Don Carlos, comes to threaten Juan. Juan's long-suffering 
fathe:, Don Luis, appears to beg Juan to reform, pon Juan 
laughs' at all of them and even refuses to listen to the warnings 
of devoted but "captive," subservient Sganarelle. "My heart 
belongs to all womankind," the Don says. The family of the 
' murdered Commander enters the action looking for Juaui to 
exact vengeance. In a braxen mood Don Juan visits the tomb 
of the Commander and bvites the memorial statue to come to 
dlnnap with him. The statue does; and In return it invitee 
Y an to sup with hlm» In the last scensj Don Juan fulilUs 

^R|(Jeement and meets the Commander's statue, which seisea 



Um rike'i bAdd aad drafi Mm down to. belt At ihe w\H open* 
dtinlngi^, SfAiiarello U Mi iMadntlof Uf btek wa|^ 

tbd diimA ii epiiodle, inAd« of iwtft itetlon Md dMdeAtt/ 
dtftit eofttertational etpUoaUotii and JuiU(leAtlon«. Tbd few 
ebarieUr ebAuge* thai take plae«» ai Dofia Elrlra'i (XV| li)i 
ara jaol eoaTiiiMQt beeaiua of tb<^ ipeod and epiiodlo qtiaU^ . 
of tbo itago naitaUon. 

COMPARAtlVBt Thera if one exe^llent pawaga in irbleb Obar* 
lotto»,wbo ipaaka ruitieally to Petari reflnea bar apee«b bk talk*; 
Ing to Don Jaan*^tbe atemal adaptability of womankind wbleb 
8baw notfeoa in Man ond Suptman and Cbekbo? doea In 
**Tba patUng" <p. TS), and wbltb aoma litararr W^bobe^ita 
M aa tba eaaaa of Don Jaan'a eompulsiTa cbaae. SganareUa 
(Hko Fig&ro/pp. di and 30) ia a ebaraetar wortb study t fear* 
ful} apeaklog for tba eo&Mienea of bumanltyi but itrangaly 
eaptiva to adtontura» mone/i and porrarted loyalty to tbo Don. 
A modem deaoondant of MolUra In typei and tr^atmonta ia 
Oourtolino (p. 01), Tba aituatton of MoUtro^a two yonng lOTora 
ia like tbat in MoraUn*8 Th^ U^id^'t Conl^nl (p* S66). 

TBANSLATIONi By Jobn Wood, In MoU*m» MUif 9hd 
Oihif Ptay$, Pebgoln L-SOj 05^ ExeoUont translation and ed* 
Itingf. Also Ineludea The Would'B$ Q0nilm<i^, thai 8c0undf$l 
Scapin (8eapin, like Bganarelle^ anotber commedia deirarto ito«k 
flguro)^ The UUer, and Lou'e the Best Doctor* 



Mollire, pteadonxm for Je«n«B«ptl«t« Poquelln, THE MISER 

,<t»AVARE), leeSj 62 pagei. 

•V. - ■ 

' Fmcb latirieal comedy b five acta of a misor wbo fladi 

Ml famil/ gettiiiir in the war of Ms greater lore, moQ6/» 

iMPOBTAKCE: MolUre borrowed Ms tbemo and character from/ 
PUutos' AuruUria; the 6gure of the miser has always be«Q 
a popular one in French farce. MolUre pictares the rislngi 
monerbugging middle class in Uarpagoa. The situatloDS are 
episodic but always amusing i Harpagon unsuspectingly lend* 
Ing money to his son> Oliante» so Cl^ante can marry Mariatme 

. whom HftTpagon seeks to marry j Frosiae the adre&turer trying 
to play both ends against the middle, and douUe entendre when 
Val^re talks about his treasure (the miser's daughteri Ellse) and 

. Harpsgon. thinks "treasure*' can only meaii his stolen money. 

AUTHOR t Bee Don Juan, p. 257. / 

BESUMfit Old Uarpagon wants to marry his daughter Elise, 
to a wealthy older m^an, Anselme, though she has already dectdfsd 
to marry Val^rSi who has. moved Into the house as a steward"^ to 
be close to his love. Harpagon, Involved in this controwrsy, 
also decides to marry young Mariannci through the Mtrices 
of FrosinOj ill though Marianne and the miser's son.^fante 
are in love. Harpagon cannot decide among his love for^jnoney, 
hia love for beautiful but penniless Marianne, and tlfe slight' 
feeling he has of his duties toward his children (mostly how 
to get rid of them), but his mind is made up when C^^te's 
servant steals Harpagon's precious jmoneybox and holds it as a 
threat. Marianne and Val^re are unexpectedly revealed to be 
the children of old Anselme, to whom Harpagon would have 
married Blise, To gain the return of his moneybox, Harpagon 
at last reluctantly agrees to the double marriage of the two 
. young couples, 

COMPABATIV^: For Harpagon, old Grande t in SugHie <?m- . 
.M (p. 30). The picaresque type of Proslne is found \n CeU$' 
Una (p. 301), ConfeuioM of Felix Kntll, Confidence Man 
' (ip. 237)i Oil B?os (p. 22&), and Lasortllo de Tomes (p. 225). 

TRANSLATION J By John Wood, Penguin Ii-36, 95^» Includes ; 
au excellent introduction. 



MfoU^i IMMudonrin for Jean-BaptliU Poqoelliii THE PBlf* 
SiaAN IN SPITE or UlMLSEtF (LE MEDEaN MALGP£ 

French. A Utcb in tbr^e a«U ab^ut a druokea woodcutter 
aecide&Ull/ turned doctor and effecting a Hdtculoui cure 
tbal aids a pair of distresaed lovers. 

IMFORTANOBj The world'a greatest comic gentas here expoeM 
erer^ trick of h)i irad(H-{m posture, double take^ , pratf aU| »ili* 
ttken identltjr, deflation of the pompou8--but preserves the gtft 
of creating b^iisTable characters. Moli^ro would rank M[^ong 
the four or dve greats of world writers for light comedy such . 
as this ojie pd for the tragicomedies, of fcriuff^ and fh$ 
UUanihropi. 

AUTHOBt 6«o Don Juan, p. W. 

BESUMB: To revenge herself on her husband Sganarelle the 
Wodeutter, who has been beating her, the wife MaHine tells 
. two strangers that her husband Is a physiclAn but will udmlt 
yto it only alter being drubbod. The strangers take Sganarelle/ 
/ after hating convinced him that he ii h physiclaiiKto cure 
/ Lucindei who has feigned losing her tolce to prevent a qlstiiste' 
ful arranged marriage— she wants to marry L4andre» instead. 
Sganarelle btroduces Ltodre Into the house disguised as an 
apothecary, the lovers plan to flee, Sganarelle Is exposed and 
threatened with hanging — but everything ends happily in 
^ nlek of time. The slight story line is Just strong enough t(rj>in 
the humor on and to support the incredibly rapid dialogue knd 
sonie eternally valid Jibes at Uie medical profession. 

COMPABATIVBs The lusty humor of this play may be matched 
in KngUsh theatre in Gay's The Begga/i Opera or in Oold* 
smith. Beaumarchats' The Barlir of ^Seville and The Mat- 
riage of Figaro (pp. S4 and 3d) make excellent companion 
studies, Fo'r a current revival of farce, see Courteline's plays 

TRANSLATION: By Morris Bishop in Sight Ptaye by Momre, 
Modem Library College Edition T-29, 95^ <1963). No one 
has come closer to the rapid colloquial movement of speech in 
Mcli4re's comedy than Bishop, whose translation sparkles just 
as Moli^re's French does. Other plays in this edition i The 
Precious DameeU, Toriuffe, The Mieanthrope, The School for 
Wives (x>. 261 )i and The Would-Be Oenileman, 
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Mollire, pietidonym for Jearr-liapilste PoqofUn, THE 
SCIIOOlJ FOR WIVES (L'ECOLE DES FEMMES), 
1662; 63 pages. 

French. An Itftliaiiato comedy in five acts concerning an 
old man who attempts to rear and educate the perfect wife 
and loses her to the inevitable young man. Neoclansical in 
that there is littU action as such on stage, but this gives 
opportunity for ahowing off to great advantage the wit 
of tbo speeches ai.d characters. 

IMPORTANCE 5 A brilKant eipoaS of artificial scvenletnth cen- 
tury socfety (and ours) and a statement of how love conquers 
all. As parlor comedy, it is a precursor of Sheridan, Goldsmith, 
Wilde, and Coward. 

AUTHOB: See V<y^ Jvai^, p. 267. 

RESUME: ArnoJphe, a pretentious bourgeois who changed his 
name to Monsieur Delafiold, has had himself appointed guardian 
to Agtt^a and has placed her in a convent school where she has 
been renrcd for thirteen years in touching Innocence. When 
she is of age he will marry her, and because she is so ignorant ^ 
of the worlds ways ho will not have to suffer the fear of 
cuckoldry which he delights in observing in /-tbers, A young 
man, Horace, however, has recently yj^rrivcd in Paris ar.d fallen 
in love with Agnfts. Not rccogniiijJ^'Arnolphe by his new and 
high.falutin' name (the one Agnfts uses in referring to him), 
Horace innocently betrays the dawning love affair to Arnolphe. 
With the aid of his two 'konnt servants, Alain and Georgette, 
Arnolphe seta out to circumvent this Igve affair and plans to 
marry Agn^s immediately. He explains marriage to Agn^s in 
a famous scene in Act III, including such lines as: "The beard 
is the sfymbol of authority." Horace and Agnfts employ every 
trick to get together, A midnight scene reveals a ladder-and- 
balcony incident and the boating of Horace. Agn^s, who has 
tun downstairs to commiserate with Horace, is <ielivered by 
Horace to the care of his friend, Ati\olphe-r*!nce there is still 
A mix-up over the double Identity of Arnolphe-Delafleld, Just 
when things look their worst for the lovers, a <J«uj tx rt^acY^ina 
arrives in the play: Horaces father, Oronte, has arranged for 
Horace to marry the daughter of Seigneur Enrique, but luckily 
the daughter of Enrique turns out to be AgnSs, who was placed 
in the care of the wt>man from whom Arnolphe took her in 
guardianship. Arnolphe has to acquiesce. And hia friend, the 
cynical and worldy^wisc Chrysalde, gives Arnolphe the advice 
^ d«: "Since youVe so terrified of cuckoldry, the wisest 

pR 1^ is not to m<rry." 



Mi 
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A dellfbifQ] tom^f oi /oUDg loro and what marrUfa ought 
mid otight hot to bo* with 0T«r7 itock tituation at dfama's 
oommafld--th« midnight clopome&t attompt, tho doable ideatitj, 
Boraeo'i hiding b Ago^' wardroho right uitdor Araolpho'i 
Ojreo, |Ad ao pjL 

COMP'ABA^IVK; Man/ of the elaaical clemenU of eomedy and 
oharaoter are to bo found la neaamarchaiB' The Barber of 
BiifiUs (p. 34) and Alare^&'i T^e Thm-Comettd Sat (p. 10). 
in BeaumarehftU, note the ilmUarlty of JTIgaro to Amolpho'e 
elerer and mercenanr terranttt, Further eltuatlon eompariaoni 
may bo found in Bhertdan'i TAa School for ScandcA and Qold* 
wnith'i B\4 8i0op$ io ConqM^f, Moratta's Th^ Uaidtn'i Con' 
(p. W) uses the aame itock aituatlom 

TBAKSLATIOKi By Morrla Blahop) Si^hi Plays hy Moliirt, 
Modera Library College Edition 954; ineludea Th^ Pn- 
^ious DamfUt Th0 School for Wives with a eritlquOj Th^ Ver- 
iaiUes Impromptu, Tcriuffe, Th^ MUanihropf, TK$ Ph^t<ci<in in 
8pii9 of Uimtlf {p. ^60), and Th^ Wou\d-Bs QtniUm<kn, 
Buperb tranalatiODs. 
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Monuffn^t Michel Efquem dc, ESSAYS (ESSAIS), 
15S0; 456 pages. 

French. A thorougb and Impartial look at Rociely, the 
worM, and religion, by a man whoso motto is "What do 
I know! (Que eaia-jel)'* and who proves that ho knowi 
a great deal, with Intolerance onty for any man's narrow 
▼iew. 

IMPOBTAXCK: Montaigne is Renatwauce man, curious to know 
all things, In Us case, not for power or riches, a common Bonais- 
sanco attitude, but that ho might realizo within himself some 
of the capabilities of man. It is fascinating to watch how this 
raodcst liberal, thinking out loud as it were, manages to arrive 
at the heart of problems, Insisting constantly on the relativity of 
mans reason. He was a major influence w Pascal, Voltaire 
(p. 393), and Emerson. 

AUTHOR; Montaigne (1533-1592) was reared in liatijiJsm and 
classical learning* After government legal duties, he retired at 
thirty-eight to his round, bookllned tower to write and be a 
dutiful country s^ulro. The essays arc the result of years of 
quiet thinking. 

RESUME; We select "Of CannlbflV' as being typical. Here 
Montaigne chats about the aborigines of the New World (South 
America) and their customs, which strike us as odd and horrible, 
then compares against them the European manners, which in 
this sudden confrontation horrify us more than those of the sav- 
ages. Forcing us to reexamine our culture, Montaigne mak^ 
his points for tolerance. In the essay *'0f Custom," the essayist 
demonstrates how slyly the habit and manners of our peers ^ 
prevent us from observing or knowing the truth— a wonderful 
lesson to our time, aflfllcted with mass media and insidious pro- 
paganda. 

COMPARATIVE: Bacon's essays cover many of the same topica; 
but Bacon's proso is pruned down, disciplined, and cold, Mon- 
taigne's personal, easy, and often whimsical; Bacon's statements 
are rigid, Montaigne*8 always allow or even suggest a contrary 
.opinion; Bacon examines everythbg as a scientific principle, 

/ Montaigne looks at each subject as a matter. which exists In 
constant change. 

TRANSLATION: Pocket Library PL-520 at HOi (1963) U a 
big value, even though in the Florio 1603 translation the English 
is archaic. Here are twenty-eight selections from Montaigne, 
O 5ster Crocker*s translation is brief and excellent, Typefaco 

pDIf^ll and tiring. A' belter translation is Donald Frame's In 



OrolM CImsIm, 45^1 bat typefM ia erabbccl 14 tbli edition alio, 
aiii 011I7 tea leleciloai are iBehded-^oeither jof the aboTe ee- 
any!, iof aiample.- 
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Mointfn, U«ndro FertMndei df, TIIE MAIDEN'S CONSENT 
(EL SI DE LAS NINAS), 1806^ 91 pagea. 

A pleasant trlde of Spanish comedy in three acta in the 
manner of MoU^to and Beavtnarcba^s. 

IMPOBTANCE: Moratfn'a drama movea rapidly and aounds 
modem. It helps round out a picture of authoritarianism in 
the patrlaKhal and matriarcKa! soeletx of Spain that ¥re notice 
In OareSa Lorca and CorneUle, 

AUTHORS Moratfn (1760-1828), an Asturian, wrote and dabbled 
in polities. Both activities won him trouble; tho Inquisition 
took umbrage at some of his dramas, and Kapolcon appointed 
him a minor ofilelal during that Emperor's control of Spain. 
MoratU)^ in a BOnse a man without a country, Ihed parts of Ids 
life in France^ therefore, and among other aetirities busied 
himself ^n adapting and translating Moliire. 

BfiSUMB: Bon Pedro, ''of a certain age," has come to meet very 
young Dofia -^Paquita (Franetsca, Franciaquita), whom her 
mother, DoAa Ines, has Jast removed froni a convent school. 
Don Pedro announces to his servant, Simon^^that she Is the 
perfect match for him— modest, docile,*" and agreeable to the 
wishes of her impecunious mother who favors this match for 
money, not lov^. However, Pedro's dashing nephew Lt. Carlos 
'•ii has met and conrted Paquita under his assumed name of Don 
/ Felix. Lt Carlos comes to the inn and meets Paquita. He Is 
/ ordered and bribed put by his uncle, but he returns and serenades 
I . his .WATfidJa amusing , scenes where characters . wander wd 
[ fumble in and out of the darkened room of an inn. A letter 
that Carlos throws Paquita is intercepted by Don Pedro and 
the complicity Is revealed, but Pedro, instead of launching Into 
tirades, relents and blesses the marriage of this young couple. 

COMPARATIVE: The general situation Is that of MoliWs 
The School for ^Vivei (p. 261). The "heavy" part of Dofla Inei 
is like that <>t the mother in The Uoute of Bernards Alba 
(p. 126). The amusing, engaging body-servant of Don Carlos 
is Figaro (pp. 3i and 36) almost exactly, and a picaro like the 
hero of LoMdrillo de Tormei (p. 225) or Oil Bla$ (p. 229). The 
general character of the play is reminiscent of The Three* 
Cornered Hat (p. 10). Situation of the two young lovers is 
similar to that in ^JoU^m's The UUer (p. 259). Patriarchal and 
matriarchal fam'.ly situations of Spain.^are tjicmcs'tn' Garcia 
Lorca (p. 124^ and Cornell^ (p. 90). 

\ 

Q '[jATXONj By ITftiriet de Onls, Barron's Educational 
Cni/^', 95^. TranUation and introduction are good, but the 



SM. TlACHUS' QVIPM TO WOUD LitmTVU 

edition luffert from ]aek of certain interpolaUoni of tUge 
busixseea that the traDtlator might hare added without Tlolenee) 
and dfcmciU ptmmxe toM well have indicated retatlonihipa 
of eharaeteri and solved eoti fusion about nanies^-^.g.i Paqoita 
and Franeijquita aa diminutives for Do2a Francisea, Dos Felix 
aa the pseudoD^'m for Don CarloSj a^d probler^ as to what 
servant belongs with whkh principal eharaeter. 
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NJAL'S SAGA (DRENNU-NJALS SAGA), 
ea. l^aOj 316 pagci« 

An Icelandic proso talo related to the epic. 

IMPOR^ANCKs Strnngelr little. Tho materials and the manner 
o£ the European epics were perhaps carried to JceJand but were 
not carried out again; in thia ieelockcd countr/ a hard realUm 
wedded with the heroic atyle^ and aomcthing native and Original 

• developed— the Baga»« Their Importance la not, then, in Hterary 
influence but in the raw material they provide for hiatoriana 
and areheologlsta, unlcaa we see in contemporar/ retellinga 
of Scandinavian medtevaUsni, Blgrid Undaet'a Krittin Lavram- 
ihiier (briefly discussed on p. 378) for example, a borrowing 
of the manner of these sagaa. They are altogether atrange and 
wonderful to read. Their narrative conventions may aland in our 
way now and then: their delight in involved geoealogyj the 
violent actions whose motivation remains obscure, and the in* 
tricacies of early Icelandie law and social structure. But once 
we accept these things, we have, in our creative reading, built 
a new world for ourselves. 

AUTHOR 1 Unknown. 

RESUME: It is impoaaible to retell a story which strctchea across 
several generations. However^ a few brief notes must mention 
that NjaVs Saga concerns the agrarian aristocracy of Iceland 
in tho tenth century. A fatal >^dding and a blood feud arise 
among fundamentally good and simple people. Lawsulta, plUag* 
!ng, individual combats, ambus^cs^ and murder fill the lively 
narrative. Tho quarrel that has started assumes a life of its 
own and involves more and more kinsmen and outsiders. Finally, 
NJal the wise farmer and hero is trapped within his own house, 
and he and bis family perish in tho flames of war as Jealousy 
and hatred at lost expend themselves. 

The styJe is ejctremcly simple and rapid. It ia a glittering, 
hard, Icyi and realistic world In which actions and thoughts are 
direct and forceful* The movement of the narrative seems to 
cover continenta and millennia instead of the small local area, 
for the passions and conflicts are large and ualveraaL 

COMPARATIVE: Beowulf is perhaps the closest point of entry 
for the English reader, but the British epic does not have the 
contemporary eharpncss of narrative form and tho saga's pre^ 
dominant use of dialogue. Both, however, have the feeling of 
the cold north and the presence of the supernatural. The Norse 
O jave too much of the supernatural and too little attention 

PR I nary believable people to oflfer close companion studies 
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tdtb Ifjafi 8ag<^ The TioUnt world of (th« Iliad migbi m&k« 
"''a good approach* But it acemi to ui even better to read thli 

WOndroui tate close to SIgrid Uudeet'i Ktiiii^ LawraMdaHtr* 
\ /Other neaMaga ehroDielea of war are Kleiati Mich<u\ KohlhM 
\, (p. 213), whleb ia also based on a lawsuit, and Gogol's Tarat 

BuXba (p. US)* Beit of all is to read Itiati Saga realklng that 
^ it is unique among heroic titeratures. 

TRANSLATION: Magnus Magnusson and Hermann Paalsos, 
Penguin Classics JrlOZ, $1.25. Good introductiooi glossary of v 
proper names (70U need it!), genealogical tables, and tables 
of the «hronoIg7 of events. 



/ 
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OoicPAJUTivs BevixwcT £69 

0'Cai«r« Sttin, THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN, ^ 
1923} 66 pages* 

Iri«h. Ironic tragedy in two acta, ]a!d Ia the 1920 reroU 
of the IHah RepubHean Arm/ agalnat the BrItUh. 

IMPORT ANCK I O'Caaejr foUowed B/nge (pp. 353-858) aa the 
ehief dramatist of the Abbe/ Theatre^ that stronghold of the 
Irish literary revival. His plays depart from tho bueolie Irish 
couQtr/ background and take plate in Dublin tenement life, 
miiing humor and grtmness In a manner seldom suc^asfoll/ 
done. 

AUTHOR J O Caae/ (1880-1964) was a plck and shovel laborer 
in Dublin, Hla experlenees are reflected in his dramas. After 
Th$ 8hado%o of a Ounman he wrote Juno and ih9 Faycooh and 
The f^loMffh and the Stan, renounced pla/wrlting and Ireland, 
and began a series of brilliant autobiographical nOTels, of which 
the first In time is / Knoclc at the Door (1939). Hts pla/s are 
product* of his time, written at white heat almost as the events 
occurred. 

RESUME : Donal Davoren, a poet and the dreamer t/pe of Irish- 
man, shares a tenement room with Seumas Shields, a peddler 
of notions. Ireland is fighting a battle with British forces 
to irj once moro for freedom, Beumas' friend and fellow- peddler, 
Maguire, leaves his peddler's pack in Donal and Beumas' room 
and goes off to Kgbt and be killed. Donal is visited b/ a beauti- 
ful but uneducated girl from upstairs, Minnie Powell, who falls 
in love with him (thinking him, as he Is willing to admit, an 
Irish Republican hero) and asks this poet-dreamer to write 
their two names on a slip of paper, as a love token. Ono after 
another of the tenement visitors to Donal*s room, with the ex< 
ception of Minnie, expresses dissatisfaction with the wa/ the 
war is being run; each is concerned entlrel/ with himself and 
thinks the Irish Repubulican Arm/ should use its guns to better 
his private condition. 

- In Act 11 a night alarm is raised in the street outside. Donal 
learns that Maguire'a peddler's bag is filled with bombs. Minnie 
Powell drops in and takes the bag to her rooms to protect Donal, 
thinking him a "gunman" of the patriotic arm/ instead of the 
"shadow of a gunman*' he is. Her room is searched; she is 
arrested and killed In a counterbattle that breaks out In the 
street below, ^''he slip of paper with Donals name and hers 
on it U found later, blotted with her blood. 
Ironicall/i Moll/, a slip of a girl, dies protecting a man 
O be believes a hero, while he has been contei^t, for the 
pR 1(^1 to hide behind her; and this, O^'ase/ is commenting, 
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i$ wbAt if wtonz with ih» world and w!th Ireland, utter MlfUh' 
tteM. 8eumaa repres^ta intetloetual sloth and Buperatitlon; the 
Ortgeone itand for porertr and Ignoranee) Donal reprcaenta 
the dreameri the Ixnpractieal manj each weahaeM of aoeletr la 
ehara«terUed aa O'Caacjr establiahes unUeraals within hia leg- 
ment <jf a world. 

COMPARATIVKi DonaJi like Syngee hero iu Playboy of the 
WttUm World <p. 355), enjoya ptaylng the bravo aa long u U 
coits him nothing. Joyce'a Duilihen, a ahort ator^ eoUoction, Ofi 
to a leaaer extent, hla Portrait of the Artist a$ a Joung Mem 
(p. 200) put us In contact with aimtlar people and ideas. 

EDITION { Three Play$ hy 0*C<uey, St. Martin's Library, 11.25; 
ineladcs Jmho ohd the Paycoch and The Plough and the Stare, 
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Orwellt Ceorgfit pieadonxm for Erie Blair, ANIMAL FARM* 
IMi 118 pacM. 

BrltUh. A beaat-fable about the eBtablishmeat of total!- 
tAHan goremment, cleverl/ and aatrbgeatl/ written. 

IMPORTANCE; Thoagh Orwdl aubtitled hU work "A Fairy 
Btory/' It U more than that We have seen the plot of Animal 
Farm develop In many eountrloa during our time. This novel* 
essay is one of a distlngulsherl Hno of works wrilton to protest 
and to sound the alarm. 

AUTHOR! Bom In Bengal In 1903, Orwel! was educated at 
Eton and served in India in the Imperial Police. He returned 
to EngUnd and devoted his life to writing, except for a brief 
period of serrice in the Spanish Civil War (like that of Hem- 
Ingway, Malraui, and many other contemporary authors witb 
political consciences), Almost a companion piece to this selec* 
tion is his fantastic novel, Nineteen EipMy-Four; also worthy 
are Doicn Qnd Out in Poris end Lond<yn <1933) and Shooting 
cn Stephcnt and Other Euayt (1950), Orwell died at forty- 
seveii. 

RESUME: The Manor Farm animals revolt and take over the 
farm from 1(4 drunken and incompetent owner, setting it up 
as efficiency democracy with a goal of happiness for all. How- 
everi Napoleon and Snowball, two rival pigs, begin to scheme 
for control and set op a police army composed of the brain- 
washed farm watchdogs. Snowball is finally exiled as a traitor. 
The neighboring farmers react violently to Animal Farm, and 
there are pitched battles. The animals, who are at first all 
equals, gradually learn with surprise that some are more equal 
than others. Party slogans painte4 on the bam gradually under- 
go astonishing emendations as the dictators propagandise the 
workers. A poor old eart horse, Boxer, literally works himself 
to death on a commune project and becomes a party hero. 
Krentually, the intelligent pigs compromise with their enemy, 
the human beings, and pigs and people, enjoying growing pros- 
perity, grow to look so much alike that the animals who peer in 
the window as pigs and people celebrate at a banquet cannot 
tell which Is which. 

The reasons for Including AnimcX Farm in a literary, pro- 
gram are that it offers excellent discursive material, it really 
challenges the student^ and this type of fictionalited social 
criticism is of a long historical Une. 

O ttory is an appalling one, as it begins in optimism and 

pD T(^> corps and degenerates into slavery for the state. 



t7fl TtioBtMtf\Qvtt>% to World LtruATcnu 

COMPAKATIVBi Capek'i Wcr^with iht JV^iiU <p. 6«) and fh0 
Life 0f the It^eei$ (p. 57) appl/ the same derices for 0oeikl 
eommenti m do Kafka'f ife^dmorpAoi^ (p. SOd), La Fontake't 
Fahle$, and Apulelus' The Oold<n A9$. Other eritlcal social 
eomxnenti, removed from the beaat-fable tradition^ are Silooe'e 
Fcntamara (p. 327), 0%Viver^$ Travels, and Volt aire's. Candida. 

EDITION: Signet CP-121, 60^ 
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OrwcOi Georff) pftnionjm for Erie DUlr, NINETEEN 
ElGim>roiiR» 1949; £45 p«fef« 

BrIiUb. A tioyel, poliUeal seleQC^ flctloo, and an anil* 
UtopUn Tlew of a poulble paUrnalisUe govern ment of 
the future. | 

IMPORTANOJBt Though cheapened by ioilie ften^ationalUm, 
Onrelli society of the future joins a dlstlngulihed companif i 
Thomas More'i Utopia, VoUiUre's KldoradoTof iC^andid^, and 
the societies of Swift's OuUivtr'i TraveU, t6 mention only a 
few. Today's eold war makes this novel a coD|peUiBg one. 

AUTHOBt Be^ Animal Farm, p. 871. 1 

RESUME} Winston Smith ia a party member oftlngsoc {English 
Socialism) under the leadership of Bis Brotner, whose eyes 
follow one from every billboard and whose telescreens both 
propagandixe and spy twenty* four hours a day m every London 
apartment. Winston's job is to rewrite the past, to change 
history so. that no shred of evidence remains to discredit the 
Party.. It is a grim and war-devastated Xjondob in which be 
lives } the only pleasures are in the daily rations lof government 
gin, if4 publie executions, and in parUcipatlon l\ Hate Period 
every working day« Winaton begins to rebel*, ^e purehases 
a diary and starta recording his memories to irf to ^d his 
I way back to the obscured truths of history. He ^veh ventur<tf" 
into a bar of the Proles (proletarians) to seek unf ormation. 
One day be falls in love with a fellow party m^ber, Julia, 
Under Impossible diffienltles they manage to rendetvous now 
and then, though love Is forbidden in England. Both rebellious^ 
they join a resistance movement under a high govemxbent official, 
O'Brien. But O'Brien is really a member of the Thought Police. 
They are arrested, betray one another under terrible! brainwash* 
ing, and Winston, tortured until he renounces all his Ikdependent 
ideas, his love, and his courage. Is a broken old man \ who waits 
out his days in a cheap cafe, waiting for his inevitable! execution. 

COMPARATIVE: Some have been suggested under "Importance." 
Others could include Huxley's Brave Keio World (adult mater- 
ial). Wells' The War of the Worlds and The Time Marine, and 
Capek's TTor with the Neici$ (p. 69). Stories of |>olitical im- 
prisonment and brainwashing are Koestler'a Varknesi m Noon 
(p. 215), Silone 8 Fontamara (p. 327), and Sartre's **T<ie Wall" 
(p. 313). \ 
The nightmare complexity of Ingsoc Iiondon in 1984 re* 
O , that of Kafka's The Trial (p. 204) ; Kafka wVites of 

11^ [^(^ racy well on its way to achieving the comple^te njegatlon 
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874 TsiCam* Quids to Wcw> Limumi ' 

« 

of kumim Taluei that OrwdU Aot««. Amaibg bat potentlAll^ 
no ]«M dangerous viewi of bureaucrae/ are to be foond in 
Qogol*! TAe ImpeciOT Qenetal (p. U6) and the noTOUa, Th$ 
Cloah (p. 144)i Oiraudoux's Snehiinted (p, 186), the pla/i 
of Courlellne (p. 91), and for thoso who read French, Qucneau's 
novel FUrrot Men Ami. 

A true Utopia may be found \n the BhangrMa of Jamei 
HUtoaa Lost UoHton, by way of contrast to Orwell. 

EDITION I Signet CPO 00, 60^ 
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Orwell, George, pscudonxm for Eric Blair, NINETEEN 
EIGHTY-FOUR, 1949; 243 pagea. 

BrJUslJ, A novel, poUtkal Bcleuce flckiou, and an antl« 
Utopian Hew of a poaalble paternalistic B<^?ernment of 
the future* 

IMPORT ANCfi: Though cheapened by some sensationalism, 
OrweH's society of the futuro joins a distinguished company! 
Thomas Mora's Utopia, Voltaire's EMorado of Candide, and 
the societies of Swift's Gulliver's Travels, to mention only a 
few. Today's cold v/nt make« this novel a compelling one. 

AUTHOR: Bee Animal Farmt p. 271. 

RESUME: Winston Smith is a party member of Ingsoc (English 
Socialism) under the leadership of Big Brother, whose eyeS 
follow one from every billboard and whoso telescreens both 
propagandize and spy twenty-four hours a day In every London 
apartment. Winston's Job is to rewrite the past, to change 
history 80 that no shred of evidence remains to discredit the 
Party. It Is a grim and war-devastated London In which he 
lives; the only pleasures are in the daily rations of government 
gin, in public executions, and in participation In Hate Period 
every working day. Winston begins to rebel. He purchases 
a diary and starts recording his mecJories to try to find his 
tray back to the obscured truths of history. He even ventures 
Into a bar of tho Proles (proletarians) to seek information. 
One day he falls in love ^vith a fellow parly member, Julia. 
Under Impossible difficulties they manage to rendezvous now 
and then, though love is forbidden in England. Both rebellious, 
they join a resistance movement under a high government ofiDclal, 
O'^Brien. But O'Brien is really a member of the Thought PoHco. 
They are arrestcdj betray one another under terrible brainwash- 
ings and Winston, tortured unHl he renounces all his independent 
ideas^ his love, and his courage, is a broken old man who waits 
out his days In a cheap cafe, waiting for his ineritable execution, 

COMPARATIVE: Some have been suggested onder "Importance." 
Others could include Huxley s Brave New World (adult mater- 
ial), Wells' The War cf the Worlds and The Time Maehine, &£id 
Capek'fl War nHth the ^eiclt (p. 59). 8toH«« of political Im- 
prtsonment and brainwashing are Koestkr'a Darkneti at K0<^ 
(p. 216)> Silone's Fontamara (p. 327), and Sartre's ''The Wall" 
(p. 313). 

Th0 nightmare complexity of Ingsoe I^ondon In 1084 
M^mbles that of Kafka's The Trial (p. 204)5 Kafka wrlUi «f 
O .ireaucTacy well on Its way to achieving the eonjpleto negation 
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of human values that Onrell notea» Amoalag but poUntialtx 
ttc leia dangerous Tlewt of bureao^rae^ are to be found b 
OogolV Tftd /iW2J€o(of (J^fieroJ (p» 14«> and the novella, T^d 
Cloak (p. 144)1 Qiraudoox'a TAe Sndlmied (p. 130), the pta^i 
ot CoarteUne <p. 91), and for those who read French^ Quetieau's 
no7e\ IHerroi Uoti Ami, 

A true Utopia may be found In the Shangri-la of James 
Hilton's Lost BoriMon, b/ way of contrast to Orwell. 

EDITIONS SJgnefc CPIW), 60^. 
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Pagnol, Marcel, TOPAZE, 1928; 146 pftges. 
FreneL Social corned/ Id four acta. 

IMPORTANCE: As a portrayer of the little person mght up 
In a aystem, Pagnql shows himself contemporary. The play 
itself is coDcemed with the problems of moral right against 
legal right and the necessity for compromise; it is witty In 
dialogue, amusing in its situations, and sharp In Its Aoclil 
comments. Pagnol is a member of the French Academy. 

AUTHOR: Pagnol (1899- ) was bom in Marseilles, hence 
his Fanny (a notably successful comedy and movie of the 
Marselllee waterfront). An English teacher In a rumber of 
French schools, he became interested In play writing and eren* 
tually in cinema. 

RESUME: Topaw, a teacher in a grubby boarding school, has 
presumptuously turned his desires toward Mite. Ernestine, the 
directors daughter, and his hopes toward the Academic Medal. 
However, he fails the wrong pupil, a member of the local arli« 
tocracy, and Is dismissed from his post. His last resource now 
is the tutoring job with the nephew of Suxy Courtols, a young 
pretty thing of fabulous wealth. Topa^e resumes this tutoring 
position just as the syndicate of which Su2y is mastermind 
needs a new front man, and Topa«e takes over as director. Hts 
lob is to fleece the city government, to sign false vouchers, 
false estimates, and false checks, and to collect fees for himself 
. and his brother grafters, including Suzy, with whom he Is in 
love. Topaie wises up. Topate rebels. But Suiy subjugates 
hluL She even makes him over into an entirely different, suave, 
sophisticated person; and Topaze begins to like and to partici- 
pate ferociously In this corrupt administrative life ol a Freath 
city. Finally, given the chance, Topate repudiates Ma old em- 
ployer, Muche, and spurns the hand of Muche's dariighter £mee- 
tine, takes over control of the syndicate, asks Bnty to marry 
him, and settles determinedly Into a life where money is oveiy- 
thing, including personal sfitisfaction. 

COMPARATIVE: The main theme cf this comedy, bureaucracy, 
finds its comparatives in GogoVs The Impecior Qeiural (p. lit) 
and The Clock (p. 144) and In Courtellno'i farces (p. 91), 
Civic corruption is Important in GogoVs play, also In Dtlrren- 
mail's The VMi (p. 106) and In P4res Oald^s' D<y1ia Tetfecia 
(p. 270). ,^he general narrative theme of the play is 'Hhe irom 
that turns,** found countless times through literature. . 
fot comparative observations on school life, see Alain- 
.^*'-umler's The Wanderer (p. 9), Dickens' novels, and Evelya 
rri^m\ii Veeline and Fall (p. 397). 
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Otni^tdkdTt we And that Waugh'i wuslair i^otoI Jieclh4 
«M« almoit erer/ ire#oar«e of Pi^ol't plaji b tVimgh^ 
tlie tMebdr-aelioolm&aUr'i dAOght^r^i rom&nM take0 plaee, ibe 
lowlj idtoolUAcber Ia elmted to * diuageroua ];Kmltioik hf ^ 
beftttUfol ftdvenioreaa, •omething seabdAlotu appears, eU. 

iiia httmo^ ot Uil« plaj ii like Glraudooz'i (pp» 184-18^) onl^ 
mbw wordy. 

TRANSLATION I By Bou^ Waldlngor^ In Banon^a SdtieationiU 
Sorlot, 76^. A eonaelontloiu^ aometimea brUUant readertsg of 
Pagnora diiBenlt, punning dialogue. Also contains a leiaaroly 
introdaetioa to modern French theatre* 
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Pakelo VaiU, Armando, JOSE, 18S5 1 189 pages. 

Spanlib. A pleasant regSo&al dovoI of Spanisb (Isbenaea 
on the Bar of Biscay. 

IMPOBTAKCEt If one wanta to be an eipert on the lltes of 
fifthermanj this novel is enlightening and adda dimension to 
works by \>rga (p. 385), Bynge <p. 8P3), Mene Lotl, Mishlma 
(p. 255), and others. The plot is incidental and accidental, the 
thence is aimple> and the characters are charming and pre- 
dictable. 

AUTHORt Palacio Valdk (1853-1938) wrote reactionary to the 
naturalistic trend of his times and was a coritemporary of Valera, 
P^ret Oald6S| and Unamono. The characters and ecenery of 
this novel are based on Vald^' TacaHons on the 8paidsb coast 
when he was a youth. As seems to ,be normal with European 
literary men, he wae a lawyer who tamed to writing. 

REdUMB: Joei, a simple fisherman from Eodiltero, loves £llsa« 
daughter of BeQora Isabel who managea the village store and 
rules the town with her harsh economies and her harsher tongue. 
Jos^i the bastard sou of Betlora Teresa, Is a prosperous fbherman 
who owns two boata. When he asks Bellora Isabel for Elisa'a 
hand, the storekeeper la unwilling to make the match. The 
business she managea ts really the inheritance of Ktiea, and the 
shrewish old woman does not want to firlire it ttp. 8eftora Isabel 
and Seflora Teresa have several terrible battles (reminiscent of 
the women's hair-pulling in Zola's VAiimnoir$ p. 411). Their 
wedding postponed, Jos6 and Eliaa grow more and more un* 
bappy. Sefiora Isabel tricks the village idiot into cutting the 
cable of Jos6's fishing boat on a stormy eight This stroke of 
bad luck and a long winter of ^ poor fishing bankrupt Jos^, and 
Scflora Isabel feels assured that she has made Joi^ and Elisi^'s 
marriage imposalbte. The lovers^ tbough separated, steal to 
meetbgs at night Finally, like a god out of a machine, the old, 
poverty stricken lord of the village, last of his race, Seftor de 
Meira, sells his family home and gives Jos4 the proceeds to 
finance a new boat) This beneficent aii&tocrat also contrives to 
steal misa legally ^way from her mothers guardianship and 
to establish a separate resldeiice so that the pair may marry. 
Happy at last, the lovers are saddened when the body of the 
starved Sefior de Melra is discovered, but they set their wedding 
date, 

A pleasant novel which reads as If George Sand had written 
it, "by turning on the faucet" Even a minor novel such as 
■ thISt however J, may be a force to arouse an Interest In Hispanic 
O dtare. 



tii TsACiisita' Qvm to WoBtt> LiTtiituai 

COUi^ARAIiVBi Othdr worki otteAng akeUb^s of a flsherman'tf 
lUe are Verg&'s TU ITau^e thd Medlar Tm (p. 385), S/nge'i 
tiim to the Sea (p. 357)i MiBhlma't 7^^ 8<yMnd of Warn 
(p. 26e^), Piene Loll's Iceland FUh^mon, Melrllle's J/oby 
and Hemingwaky B Th€ Old Man andihe Sea, The old wiUh b 
P&Iacia Vald^' novel, the sacristan's Ki/e vrh^ places a curse on' 
JoB^, U A block figure in Spanish Ut^ratare; see CeU^iin^ 

(p. m). 

TBANSLATION: By Harriet de Onfa, Barron* Educational Be- 
riei, 11.2^. A handsomely printed and illustrated edition. 
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P^ret Gald6t» Beiitto. DONA PERFECTA^ 1876; 235 pa«6«. 

Spanish. A satirical noTol of a town that fights and ficall/ 
kills an outsider who brSngs ia atien ideaa of morality and 
progresft. 

IMPORTAXCK: "Not since Its Golden Age had Spain produced 
A writer who possessed his gifts," writes the translator Harriet 
de Onls In her introduction to this author, Gerald? Brenan com- 
pares P^rez GaId6B to BalsaCj DiclKens, and Tolstoi and eitea 
the strange neglect of Spanish bterature by the rest of the 
world. 

AUTHOR: P^rcs Gald6s (1843-1920) was born In the Caaair 
Islands and went to Spain for his higher education. His life 
was devoted to the creation of a sequcDce something like Bal* 
aae's Ccmidie Humaina; and Ga]d68 wrote fifty Be<inential noTeli» 
the SpUodiO$ naoicnalet, of which this is one, 

RKSUMGi To Orbajosa, noted for Ita garlie ciiUuire (and that i«~ 
not the only thing that smells about the town) comes Don Jos^, 
nicknamed Pepei to see his inherited lands for the frst tlm^). to 
mak^a government metallurgical survey, and to claim the liand of 
his cousin Rosario in marriage. Almost as eoon &a he is installed 
in the house of his auni, Dofia Perfecta, he has the ill luck to ex- 
press his scienti^e and liberal Ideas to the village priesii Don Ino* 
cencio. The priest is scandaUtedi and Pepe'a aunt, a bluestocking 
aristocrat and petticoat dictator of the town's society, begins 
a vicious series of plots to discredit Pepe. The two young 
people fall in love* Bosario is kept locked in her room. Land- 
owners neighboring to Pepe's holdings begin a barrage of legal 
suits against him. Gossip begins its machinations. Though 
always friendly to him on the surface^ Dofla Perfecta org&nieea 
a cadre against htm and Is responsible for the young man losing 
his metallurgical appointment. Colonel Pinzon, an army com- 
mandcr who happens to be billeted In the Dofla's house^ agrees 
to help Pepe in his plot to win the hand of Rosario, regardlesSj 
and arranges for the conveyance of love letters. As the result 
of one of these, Pope and Rosario are (o meet in the garden oue, 
: night; t>oiia Perfecta discovers the plan and catches Pepe waii- 
ihg. Her companlonj a minor brigand named Caballueoj shoota 
and kills Pepe at Dof!ia Perfecta's command. In the satiric epi- 
logue, Pepe's death is credited to suicide, but Rosario loses her 
mind, and Bon Inocencio and eveu Dofia Perfecta herselfi eon- 
sumed with guilt, decline into illnesa. 

The opp^'ding forces in this battle are tradiUonalisat and 
progress^ religious orthodoxy and scientific detenninism*-qaSte 
O Jodem conflict. 

EIUC 



iSO TEACUtM' OCU^l TO WoitD LlTttAtm 

COMPABATIVEj Baiftrov, young htelleetual, dies Ju$t as use- 
lossty k Turgetief's f<kX)\m and ^oni (p. 869}/ Another out- 
sider wbo disturbs the eonsemtive peasant tvorld \% Charles 
Qraadet Iji Baltae's l&MgMt Orand^i (p. 30) i and the ere- 
nings VR home" of Dofia Perfecla and the Qrandets are amus- 
Ingty similar. Dofla Pcrfecta rules bcr household autocratically 
ai the mother does in 08rc(a Lorca's Th$ Htme of Bemarda 
Am (p. 186). The rebellious chieftain and rascal, Caballuco, 
Is mijch like the brigands in M^rlm^ea Colomha (p, 253), The 
geneial conflict of both novels is like that of Lewis' Main 

. and Flaubert's Madamt Bovary, as email towns flght the 

ideas of Jhc outside world. 

The tbeme of the morally diseased small townt Argos in 
Sartre a The Flics (p. 300), Lope de Vega's PiienU Ovejun^ 
(p. 331), Quellen in Diirrcnmatfs The VUii (p, 106), Oiraudottj's 
town in The Enchanted (p. 136), OemeUhatuen by Gerstilcker 
(p. m), Ibsen 8 An Enemy of the People (p, 185), and Mark 
TwiaJns town In The Man That Corrupted Hadleybnrg. Pepo is 
like Kaskolniko? In Dostoevsky's Ctitne and PunUhmeni (p. 05) 

^aM -BasaroT b Turgenev's Pathen and Som (p. 360). The 
machinating (Ad woman resembles the central character of 
. Celestina {p. 301), 

TRANSLATION: By Harriet de Onls in Barron's Educational 
Series, 95^. Includes her usual good introduction and good 
footnoting. 
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PlwttdeUo. Lulrl, IT IS SOt (IF YOU THINK SO) (COSI E 
3E VI PARED, 1917; 77 pages. 

ItaUan. A three act corned/ (Pirandello called It **a par- 
able*') of mUtakea identity— in this playwright's world, 
the confusion and separatenesa but etoaeness of appearance 
and reality. 

IMPORTANCE I Stemming partially from the ideas of CalderWa 
Life 1$ a Dream and aomewhat from Luigl ChiarcUi's The Fcee 
and the Masic, Pirandello pointa up the modern neurosla of un- 
certainty and adds to it some phlloaophy about the necessary 
illusion that makes life possible (see Ib^n'e The Wild DueJc, 
p. 190). His playa are deft» light, and humorous bi't sympathetic 
and may not be ignored In a study of modem literature. He 
perfected ' antitheatre*'— that is, he destroyed dramatic illusion 
by ahowing the play, or all life, for that matter, as no more 
than a play— and led the way toward lonesco, Beckett, Anouilh, 
and others. 

AUTHOR: Pirandello (1867-1936) was born in Sidlyj many of 
his works are written In Sicilian dialect. He taught in Rome 
and lectured in the United States. He received the Nobel Prlie 
in 1934. He was a novelist (The Late Maitia P<ucal) and a 
poet as well as a dramatist. 

RESUME: In a gossipy small town and official clrcledom, Ponta, 
a clerk, establishes two residences, one for his vrlfe and one foir 
his motlier-in-law, Signora Frola. He prevents the two women 
from meeting except to look at one another from a distance. 
When asked to explain the situation^ he confesses that his 
mother-in-law is demented: she thinks that his vrlfe is her 
daughter, though her own daughter has been killed In an earth- 
quake, and this Is his second wife. Signora Frola then has her 
chance to explain the situation: her 8cn'in*law is demented, she 
says, for he imagines that his wife, her daughter, was killed, 
and together they pretend that this Is so. Finally the wife 
herself is allowed to testify: the truth, she says, is that "I 
am the daughter of Signora Frola and the second wife of 
Ponxa ... as for myself, I am nothing. ... I am she whom you 
believe me to be." 

Other plays in this collection ure parts Of the same themes. 
Lioli is a Sicilian comedy reminiscent of Verga (p. 385). Henty 
/F I- a powerful tragedy of life as a masquerade, as an Intel- 
l?gent man reeaiablishe^ the court and times of Henry IV and in- 
volves in them his own time and his own situations. Six Churdc* 
ten in Search of an Author is a wonderful spoof that grows 
Q glc and compelling before your eyes t a family enter a the* 




TuimMB* Ovum to Woub Lnskims 



•tre where 4 gr^oup of Altera \$ rehearslag a banai and «oiiTen* 
tlona) dr&ma^ ti7 to inmi tbeir ovm IWes, in fragments, into 
the eoQventSo&al framework of atandardiKed drama, despair oi 
ibowlng the truth (though it la revea]ed)i and t)irow the aeton 
and playwright Into despair aa thejr are unable to recognUe 
the irtath but are compelled hj it* 

COMPARATIVBr We mentioned Calder^n'a Lif$ 1$ c Dreain and 
Ibaea^a TU WUd Duck. AttouUh (p. SO) and Beekett (p. 31) 
. are other dramatists who will compare in method and frag- 
' mentation of standard theatre techniques. Thomas Mann'a Thi 
Tron3po$€4 Heads is a fascinating novel on confused reality, 
-but it is disturbingly atyplc&l of the author. The i^uestion of 
"What la truthf appears ably in Akutagawa*a *'Bashomon'* 



TBANSLATIONs By Arthur Livingston, in Naked MctU: Fh4 
Phy$ hy Luipi FircndcUo, Dutton Paperback D-6, 11,65* In- 
cludes some of Pirandsllo a essays on the theory of drama. 



(p. 8). 
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Plaatui. TlIE TWIN MENAECIIMl (MENAECHMI), 
th. 1^0 B.D.; 45 pAgea. 

Claaaical Romaa. Five-acl farce of mistaken identity, ba**> 
of 8hakespeare*8 Comedy of Erron, Prose. Rapid stap- 
stick, and cUver, often vulgar lines that remind the modern 
reader of a musical comei?y. 

IMPORTANCE: Humor is always difficult material, but ft farce 
is almost certain material for teaching (compare the broad 
laughter of thl? work with the wry snicker of the Greek AnihoU 
ogy, p. 163, for instance). Such a play as this one by Plautus 
may demonstrate the source of slapstick In Shakespeare, in 
MoliSro (who loves mistaken identity; see The Physician in 
Spite of Hi^melf, p. 260) and Into our time witb Courteline 
(p. 91). 

AUTHOR J Little is known of any significance. 

RESUME I Menaechmusi, a henpecked husband, steals .oJi^ -PrKH . 
wife's dreac€S to give to his mistress, Erotium. She receives it 
gladly and orders her slaves to prepare a banquet for Mtnaech- 
musj and his sponging companion, Sponge. Menaechmusi leaves 
for downtown to transact business while the banquet Is being 
prepared. Menaechmusi and his s/ave Messenlo enter. Menaeeh^ 
musi is maklflg a voyage to discover his missing twin brother. 
Erotium comes out of the house, sees the wrong Menaechmus, 
and drags him into her house. The wrong Menaechmust finally 
emerges, drunk and garlanded, carrying the dress which Erotium 
has asked to have altered. In the meantime. Sponge has be* 
trayed his friend Menaechmusi by telling his wife of the theft 
of her dress. The wife appears and a wonderful hair«pulllng 
scene takes place. Menoechmusi determines to get bsck the 
dress from Erotium; Erotium, of course, swears that she has 
already given it back to him. Menaechmusg is assaulted by the 
wife of Menaechmusi, who calls In her father for support In 
the arfctument and calls in a physician to treat the supposed 
Menaechmuji for bsanlty. The doctor arrives Just as Menaedunttai 
leaves t^e scene and Menaeehmusi enters. Messenlo saves the 
wrong master when the doctor pronounces Menaechmus mid 
and sumiaons slaves to capture hlm» At last the two Menaechml 
appear tcgether on stage, the quick-witted Messenlo sees that 
here Indeed are the missing twin brothers, and the ptay ^uds 
vHth 6o oae confused but the two women. 

COMPARATIVE: Mistaken identity: Shakespeare's Comedy of 
Srrofi, Wi'de's The Imporianee of Bting -^am^st, Beaumar. 
ehids' th^ JB'orUr t>t Beme (p, S4), and Momres The PAjfiWi* 
O \ Bpi.U of Himself (p* 260). Charaeterlsationt find Sppngre 




^Jfe'll^**"* literature (see the waiters in early parta of Dickens' 
I>4*M Cmerm and in LeSage's Oil J. ^829), The etem 
I?.-*/ .1? Messenlo, figures promluentljr in the Beaumarchais 
PIV (p. 84) and in 8hakespear«-m TanHg of the SKrtie. 
for example. ■ ' 

I''!""*" ^^^"^ HeUt, exeellent 

Md coUoquiaJ, la Anthology of Soman Drama, Bbehart #10i, 
♦1.25. Includes Plantus* The Rope, Terence's P\ormU> and Tht 
Btoihere, and Seneca s Important tragedies, Thyetie$ (p. 31»>. 
Pjiwdro, and Though the subject matter o/ the comedies 

M /arclcal, Plaotus tends to 

ith niL'n^^^"'!'^"'. »"»'»'>r, and Terence treats Us 

SiLLwi^* Seneca's -tragedies are more declamatory and 
rhetorical than their Oreek counterparts. 
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POEM 07 THE CID (POEMA DEL CID), ea, lUO; 301 pages 
of Spanish and Engllih on facing pages. 

The natJona] Spanbh epic; rerse. A sforf of batUes and 
potitieal alliances leading to the unification of Spainj eon* 
tered around G) Cid (The Leader), 

IMPOKTANOE: Poat elassical epics demonstrate the emergence 
of the European nations and the development of Vernacular 
languages to literarjr capabilities. 

AUTHOR t Unknosvn, 

BESUMEr **The poem is divided into three parts or eonf<jr^*. The 
ilrat rotates the eause of the Cid's disgrace and banishments, and 
his earl7 triumphs in exile, culminating in the defeat of the 
Count of Barcelona. The second caniar describes hts eonqueat 
of Valencia, his reconciliation with the King, and the marriage 
of bis daughters to the two heirs of Carri6n, of the Beni-Qomes 

' Clan. The third cantar telts bow his two sons-in-law beat and 
abandoned the girls to insult the Ca^npeador (the Cid]) how 
he was avenged on them, both in the royal eouH and with the 
King sitting in Judgment and in a trial*by-combat; and finally/ 
bow the 01d*s daughters were remarried to the Princes of Ka* 
varre and Aragdn/'—Quoted from the introduction by W. 6. 

.■■ -Merwin.* ■ 

COMPARATIVE: If we teach j^tfOuJu//, other national epics de- 
serve places in the literature course. Any epie beeomes somethlri<7 
of a curio, and the single corabats, herole posturings, and mass 
morements of ancient battles do not always appeal to modern 
imaginations. But P<Hin of the Cid is uwful in teaching typici.l 
epie devices-^the poetic line vrith its caesura, the repetitions of 
stylized phrases and epithets ("he who was born In good hoUr'V 
or "my good Old," for example)! however, note this workS 

' omissions of other epic devices sueh as the extended simile (which 
omisrfoa gains fi>r Poem the Cid greater vigor and ewi/ter 
movement). Action never lags in this epic. Unlike Beowulf, the 
Cid always stays an exalted hero and does not assume the dot 
mestieity of the Anglo-Saxon leader. The movement of thU 
poem is made up of battle after battle, and time and the hero 
must hold together what often seems to be a confusing tapestry 
of medieval warfare. It is interesting to note, if you teach 



*From POEM 0^^ THE CID, translated by W. S. Merwln, pub- 
lished by New American Library of World Literature, Ind., aad 
'* by permission of Lixs Americas Publishing Company, Spanish 
, Center, New York, 
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lip TtACBX2d' Ocu>K TO Wo&U) Lxittittmi 

P<viH 0/ comMri^HT0ly, tW einphMlg oti religion wUei 

tHU tpW A^a 0/ 5<>r4M (p. m) but wUeh in Bei^Mtf 
1» iup*rlmj)Os«d* The French attd SpauUb ehrohlclee thue tend 
to show the elaboration toward the "holy war'* coneept which 
waa to culminate in the Orusadea. 

To teach with a dasslcia epic, perhapa Pom of th$ (Hd would 
be matched better with the Iliad than with the Odjfueif (p. 174), 
ilnce tie itrat two are both loealieed in action and place moat 
of their alory content on combat 

TBANSLATIOffi W, a Merwln, in Poem of the Cid, Mentor 
MT-402, ?6#, has done a brilliant job of maintalnbg the aplrlt 
and form* It ia good to bate a duaManguage edition of thii 
to read aloud and to capture eoniethiog of the original ^eter 
and iound. 
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Pushkin. /Jexattder, THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER 
(KAPITANSKAJA DOC'), 1838 j 112 pages- 

Buudan novel. A romance about Pugachov's rebellion in 
Russia, 1773. 



IMPORTANCE: Pushkin's preeminence in Russian literature is 
not familiar to English readers. This ^ell-managed story of a 
young man caught up in two sides of a revolution makes a good 
introduction to Pushkin and helps to round out any essential 
knowledge of the historical novel as a genre. It is lightbearted 
and yet realistic. 

AUTHOR: Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) was bom in Moscow 
of a boyar famltyi with a matrilineal grandmother who was a 
hostage from Ethiopia adopted by Peter the Great. Alexander 
enjoyed a university education, then entered the Forei^ Service, 
and then escaped the consequent boredom by writing. Important 
works of Pushkin are B<^i9 Oodunov, basis for Moussorgsky's 
opera^ and Eugene Onegin, narrative poem following the Byron 
influence. 

RESUME: Petrusha is sent off to military service with his body- 
serf Svelyich. Lost in a bllstzard on their way to the Orenburg 
fortress (a ridi^Mlously mismanaged affair like the town in 
Gogol's TAd iMpeein Otnerai, p. Hd)i they befriend and are 
befriended by a powerful bearded stranger, later learned to bo 
Pugachov. In Orenburg, Petrusha falls in love with Marya, the 
captain*8 daughter, and fights a duel in^ her honor againrt Sbva* 
brln. News arrives that Pugachov, pretending to bo the Emperor 
Peter Ili^ is approaching n^th his army. After a pathetic show 
of resistance, Orenburg falls and the garrison's officers are 
hanged* Petrusha is saved because Pugachov recognises the old 
serf, Sveiyich. Marya is left in hiding in Orenburg while Pe- 
trusha Is allowed to leave. He reenters the service and endures 
a siege. Hearing that Marya is threatened with marriage to 
8hvabrin^ a turncoat now in Pugachovs command, Petrusha 
deserts his post: with Pugachov's assistance he rescues Marya. 
Pugachov*8 rebellion is finally <iuelled. Petrusha is arrested/ 
triedi and convicted of being a friend of Pugachov, but he is 
saved from his sentence by the intercession of Marya in an 
audience with the Empress. 

COMPARATIVES Oojols J'.nw Bulba (p. 148) throws a young 
man into a like confilct of loyalties because of a love affair/ The 
Cossack way of life eud war are found in Bholokhov's And 
OuM ^losc$ ih^ Von (p. 325) and in Tcrai Bulha, As an ^* 
O tare noi$\, this is reminiscent of but superior to Dumas 




Txioaiift* Omni 10 Woild Lirsiitcms 

(p. 102). Buaaian tondnm for satire the government Anda 
* borne here u In QogoVi TU lupeM^ Omroi (p. 

TItANSLATION: B7 Nat&lle Duddlngt^o, in the Laurel Reader^ 
PuihUn, edited b)r Emeat J, fiimmona, Be)! LC-lSd, 6O4. 
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PoiliUiit AlexAtid«r, DUBROVSKY, po«thTimotis, 1S41 1 8^ pigM. 

Realism and romantteiftm b!end !n this tiOTella of life In 
feudal BoBsia i ^ atory of an ^jnpOTerished nobleman tunked 
higbvayman who falls in love with his enemy's daughter. 

IMPORTANCE: Pushkin, the father of Russian literature, pie- 
tares for us In this work the Russia which Chekhov, Tolatol, 
and Turgenet show us In its later stage of ttansltion le&d- 
tng to reTolution. In Pushkin's The Queen of Spadee (p. 2W> 
we meet the young man determined to advance himself at all 
eosts. In the modem manner, but in Duhfdvshy our attention Is 
directed to the old paternal way of Russian life. The French 
bftuence Is shown In Pushkin's concise prose and swift, econom* 
kal narrative. 

AUTHOR: See The Capiain'e VaughUr, p. 287» 

RESUME: Dubrovsky's father loses his egtato In a (quarrel %ith 
a ruthless neighboring landowner, Young DubroTsky comes 
from his regtnient to find himself thu^i dldnberited and 'his 
father dying. Determined to seek his revenge, he, becomes a 
highwayman In the best Robin Hood manner: living b the 
woods, he robs and despoils the rich. He eventually enters th^ 
home of his father's enemy as a French tutot and there awakens 
the interest of the daughter of the house/ Mashai and himself 
falls in love. He gives up his post swearing eternal love and 
help to the girl. Mash$ Is later forcibly pledged in marriage to 
the old neighborbg Prince Verelsky. She attempts to teach 
Dubrovsky for help, but her etforts fall, As they come from 
the church, Dubrovsky stops the carriage to abduct Masha vbut 
since she Is now married, she remain! loyal to her new but hated 
husband and sends Dubrovsky away. The novel, though Incom* 
plete at Pushkin's death, is a finished story at this point. 

Masha emerges colorless and characterlesii. The appeal of 
the novel is in the entirely Russian chataet^rs imd their actions 
and in the absorbing pictures It gives of the old aristocratic life 
on Russian country estates. 

COMPARATIVE: Noyes* "The Highwayman" first comes to 
mind, as well as the Robin Hood legends and Daphne du Maur- 
ler*s ^6ifsak6 Inn, Leaving the story line ilaelf, though, soc'r 
etal pa/allels may be found In Turgeney's Fathere and 8on$ 
(p. 369) and In Tolstol'c Anna Sarenina for studlea ot Imperial 
Russia, the position of th« setfs, the high cultural level of 
Russian nineteenth century society, and so on. The theme of 
0 lovers from enemy households or national enemies is used 

PERIC 
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Pushkin, Alexander! The QUEEN OF SPADES (PIKOVAJA 
DAMA), 1834; 30 j.agV 



Russian iioveJla about an ambltlouij youug man who seeks 
a supernatural formula /or gambling sacccss. 

IMPORTAKCKt Puahkln'b horo exhibits an earJy exataple of thfe 
''young mad on the maW of modern literature. Beyond the 
work Itself, however, Pushkin deserves attention; EngJish read* 
ers have neglected this giant of Russian literature. 

AUTHOR: See The Captain'i DauffhUr, p. 2d7. 

RE8UME: flermann, a young officer in the engineers, ghen to 
fast living like all his fellows in the heyday of the Russian 
aristdcraoy^ leanis of old countess who knows a mfigie sequence 
for winning at car'*^. To team the secret, he Unscrupulously 
makeJ friends with the Countess' companion, prMty Litaveta 
Ivanova, and arranges a surreptitious entry Into the countess* 
^i;^!^^ ■ b^^^^^^ He arrives and waits for old noblewoman to re- 

V t from a ball. When she does, he begs for the gaming for- 
' muU; shc refuses, he menaces he^ with a pistol, and the countess 
dies of fright> taking her secret with her. Hermann hu the 
cffofitery to attend hor funeral and faints before her eask'et. 
Still weak and ill from this experience, he is surprised that 
by the countess* ghost entering his room. She reveals the 
1^^^ of cards to the young Hermann, pledging him to 
^ f g only once and to use his winnings to card for Litaveta, 
Hermann gambles the next day and wins fantastically. He 
breaks his word; he continues gambling two more times, both 
successfully. Unwilling or unable to keep his promise to care 
for Llxaveta^ he dies insane. 

COMPARATIVE! This hero is reminiscent of John Brain e's b 
Koom at the Top or of Schulberg's in iVhat Malts Sammy Bunf 
Other similarities to ambitious young men are noted in Balzac's 
Phe OoHot (p, 32) and MaupaM&nt's B«?-Jm< (p» The 
theme of the deal with the devil, and this is what Hermann's 
magic formula Is, will be found in references under Andrii, 
The Bridge &n the Driiui (p; 18), 

Another youthful hero intent on getting his way is Pechorln 
in LcrmontovVif Hero of Our Time (p/927). 

TRANSLATION: Nameless, in Laurel Reader, FvMin, Delf 
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jUclne, JeAn, ANPROMAQUE (ANDROMACHE)* 
I6d7 J 55 pagea, 

Freneh tieoelaesle titged/ based on a tiorj \t\i^ AtnM 

IMPOHTANCSs A peoetratbg «tudy of the paA^lona and tlieir 
effect ea humaa wealsne^ea. Bestraloedj "internar dramaj faf 
removed from «Uge "aetion*' irlth Its obtloua emotlotia. 

AVTHOHI Kaebe (1639-160^) ivaa orpbatied early and was 
placed in PoH-Royal Janaenist monaaleity for his educatioii, 
whieh waa strict, classlealj and religious. Later In Paris h« 
made friends ^th Boileau and Moli^re and embarked on a 
literary career that included the writing of tweke plajTa. Sud« 
denly at thlrty aeven he renounced literature and retired to a 
religioaa Ufe, marrybg> however, on the advice of hi4 confessoh 
Only twice wa« he coaied back from retirement into ivrttlng, to^ 
crealo ^ithtt 9^:^^ AihaXU (AihaXiaK). 

BESUME: Pyrrhios cornea back to Epirtts bifinglng as hia spoili 
from the Trojan war dead Hcctor'a wife Androma<iae and her 
fion AatyaDax, Pyrrhua lorea her^ though his cotrntrynien forbid 
hIa narrying her and he ia already pledged to Hermio&e. The 
GreeU send Orestea aa envoy to PyrrhMs a&king^hai he attr> 
render Astyanax to them that Troy*a tuc^eaaion may be Wiped 
out. Orestca is in lote with Itermlpne^ ao te hopes that Pyrrhua 
will refuse to deliver the child and that OresteS may thoa bring 
HertnloD) back to dreece» At first this aeeina likely. Bui AndrO* 
maque 8 devotion to her dead husband angers Pyrrhus ; he an* 
nounces hia determination to wed Hermiohe. Androma^ue then 
agtcea to marrjr the kia^ to save her aonV Ufe* Hermtoue, oh^ 
more abandoned^ asks love-crated breates to kjtl jPyrrhus, He 
does So as the king ia leading And romaf|ue to the altar. The 
distraught Hermlone accuses the aatonlshed Orestea of murder 
and kills herself over Pyrrhua' body. Ores teaj confused and tor- 
tured with emotion, goes mad. 

A tense seesaw of ovembelmtng love and jealousies. To sim- 
plify the plot we might aay that? 

Orestea - ■ > Hetmlotie Pyrrhua ■ ^ ^ > 

love* lovea lovea 



mm 



Andromaque- — Hector (husband) 
loves 



iiiilB^V^^^^w pasilons are all one-way streets and read only frotn 
|||p|f I to right. The key ^gu re to iv atcb ia the ewaylng emotioned 

end urea tortures as Pyrrhus autceeds 



at different times in hU bid for^Inlroma^i 
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COMPABATIVfit Euripldw' play U itttortating for iU dittet- 
eneea from R&eine'i^ 

TRANSLATION t Keaneth Mu!r, RaciM! Fiv4 I'lo^i, UDtf, 
in flplendid blanik vem, Also tontalns lPh<udra, AiMioh, 
BirMce, and Briitcnicwi, A eoUege level Introduetioii] for ^ 
good HBtj oti apprecUttliig neoelasaie drama, soo Cbaptert I-II 
ia W. 0, Moore'a flxie Bfiiia%icu$, Banron'i Shidies in Tttnt\k 
LlUratore BBS, S5f 
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Rueijie, Mn» PHAEDRA (PHiBDllfe>» 1677] 45 pitgel. 

Neociaisic Ffeticli tragadr Hned on Earlpldea* Hippolyiui^ 

IIIPOBTANOBi TU play la worth readibg for Itself. It is OYeti 
more Interesting when compared to Itaclne'a refining of mctlves 
: and beharior to eottform to what waa thought '^proper" in the 
. court eireleft for which It waa Intended. * 

AUtHOB: See dndrm<iqu0, p. S9d. 

REdUMBi It ia of little Talne to retell Hippolyt^i$\ see p* 108. We 
ahall gain more by obserriag differences. 

COMPABATiVE: Racine al a good courtier remodeled Euripides' 
A drama to agree with (1) etl<iiiette, (2) Jansenism'e moral i^- 
I Bponsibilit// (3) authoHtariatW/and (4) romaotlelsm, Sn that 
k Phaedra's all coniuming lore was almost blameless. Under con* 
cessions to etiquette we obserre that Hadne has inade the nurse, 
aa a servile and therefore base character, responsible for ac- 
cusing Hippolytusy and that the accusation does not st^te that 
HippoVtas has rtoiated Phaedra but has only had that Intention. 
This Intention in janseaJst opinion dmohstrates a inoral re* 
spoQslbUSty, tbat the thought is considered father to the 
deed. Bomanticlsni shoWa in the predominantly femfntstic bias 
of Racine in concentrating on Phaedra'a passion rather than on 
Hlpppljtuy blainelessnees or Thestus* impatient retenge. Ra«ine 
also maica It perfectly clear that Phaedra would never have 
dreamed of declaring her fatal tovei since she is of nobliity, bad 
she not firml/ believed that Theseus was ind^d dead. A reach- 
ing after vraiseffibta^s is evident in i^aclne's Hippolytus as a 
youth who is giaiity of M l^Mt one thing— he love Arlcia, 
blood enemy of his father 

The play is one of ,ii>a^|lioni or it would not he neOclassic, 
In which the Interior struggle of each noble character caught 
I in a si to fit Ion is presented to us in speeches in which passions 
are restrained by intelligezice. 

TRANSLATION J As also 6r Andrm^i^uet p. 2d^, Kenneth Muir 
has done \ readable transcription close to the appeal of Ruclnc's 
own high style; In I^acinep Five Flaps, MD l?, II OS. Not so 
poetic but sometimes dearer is Wallace Fowlio's translation in 
€lc$Hc(xl yreiich Dram^f Bantam fiC-iS5, Includes Cor^ 
neQle's L4 Cid (p. 90), B^t^r^m^HlM The Barhtr of 8ev<ih 
(p, 34), Moli^re's lei frMexues ri^kuU$ {The tnteUeciual 

m t4die$)^ and Marlraut'a (fifdme cf Love <jh<I Ch^nte. 
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Remarqtiet Erleli Maria< ALL QUIET ON THE VTESTERN 
FRONT (IM WESTEN NICIITS NEUES) , 1929 1 175 page*. 

German. A novel concei-ned with the '1oat generation" of 
German youth In the trmh war/are of World War I, 



IMPORTANCE: Perhaps the most successful of modern war 
novels. In telling of the "lost generation," Remarque ia not 
all tough, as Hemingway and Dos Passes, but is often tender 

. and indecisive. By 1902, AU Quiet on the WeMtern Front bad 
sold over three million copies in twenty-five languagea. 

AUTHOR: Remarque (l$9d- ) wa^ born at Osnabruckj and 
when barely eighteen ho served in World War I and was wound* 
ed. After the war he became a teacher and then editor Of a 
sports magazine. AU Quiet on the We$iem Front is the iSrsl 
novel of what became a trilogy^ Including The i^ay BdeJt? (Per 
Weg ih^ryieh, 1931) and Three Comradei (Dtei KmHiid^, 19Sft). 

RESUME t Paul, Tjaden, Eatdnsky, Kemmerer, MttUer, Krop, and 
Leer live through the hell of bombardment, barbed wire, and 
sklrmlsGes, but they also have Joyous times roastioj; Itolen geese 
and beating up HlmmetstoaHj, a hated tioncom* They are all In 
their teens, but they age quickly r they ask one another harsh 
questions about the cause and justice of war and are confused 
and hopeless about the comiog peace, incidents and passage of 
time replace an aetual story line. We see the characters in 
every theatre of war^ wa)r a$ it la really played for keep^ln 
hospitals, rest areaa, and training campa, and on vidlts hom0-- 
and have gUmpsea of civilian France and Germany enduring 
through the war. the little aquad of men dlaappeart one by one. 

The style is rapld^ etplidt, and graphic, but sometimes sent!* 
mental and youthfuli "A little aoldier and a clear voice, and 
if anyone were to caress him he would hardly understand/ this 
soldier vith the big boots and the shut heart, who marches be- 
cause he U wearing big boo ta and has forgotten all else but 
marching. iBehind the skyline Is a country with flower a, lying 
so still that he would like to weep/' 

COMPARATIVE t Remarque personalites ^»ar in the "little man'* 
bstead of the hero, as did Stephen Crane in The Se4 B^ge of 
Cottr<^«} see the (p. dS9)i Bong of BoUtnd (p. of 

other epics, for contrast For an American statement of the 
soldier In World War I, see Dos Passos' Three SoldUti and 
Hemingway's J Fareiceli tO'Ann$i in these, one may contrMi 
the piychotogiea of the vlctorioua and tho defeated uationa. tot 
similarly realistic treatment of war, iiee Bassoon's "Ck>untef At« 
V' and ''A Concert Party" or Rupert Brooke's "The Soldier/^ 
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*J S^Jf*'' ^t^^^'lf*! Olfcer propaganda efforU 

the Cfcpek* TA* K/* <>/ (p. «7). ' ■ ° 

TBANSLATlONi Great D«J. no translator atkBowledged,' 50#! 




WAler, Conrad, THE WATERS OF KRONOS, 
1960 J 115 pagw, 

Aa American noTcl of a maa'a search for his paat un^ ^ 
underatandicg of it. 

IMl>ORTANCB{ This is a 8ens!tlTe stud/ of th6 separalloii but 
continuity of two eras. 

AUTHORS Richler (1890- ) was born Jn Permsyhanla, and 
worked for a miulng company, aa a bank der^, as a reporter 
and editor of a weekly newspaper, and as a magaslne publisher. 

^Is principal work U a historical trilogy, The Treei (1040), The 
Fittds (1946), and The Town (1950), wbtch won htm the 1951 ; 
PuUtter Prixe. 

BESUMEj John Donner* an elderly American author, Uke Tonlo 
KtSger (p. 239) returns to hla ancestral slio. Unionrille, where 
the Donnera always lived, now lies under the waters of a huge 
hew federal lake. John finds the road that leads to \\ disappear- 
ing straight into the water j but a team and wagon and a taciturn 
driver come along and give him a ride mlraeulously right int<^ 
Unlonvllle and the past. The amated old man now begins a 
sentimental Journey through the town, He sees his father at 
work in his general store, he talks with aunta and uncles long 
dead, and he even sees a small boy whom he recogalres as him- 
self. He has entered Unionville on the day of his grandfather^ 
funeral, and he attends that. Everywhere he goes and attempts 
to identify himself he is rejected. It is a pilgrimage, slightly 
iweet and sentimental— and slightly nightmarish— that he makes, 
reminiscent of K's difficult try to reach the castle In Kafka's 
novel TA^ CatU, Bonner tries to warn people facing a violent 
death ; he even attempts to warn his townsmen of the dangeif 
from the dam that is to bO built* EventuaUy^ hla quest turns 
into a pathetic aeach lor hia mother, who naturally but frua- 
iratlngly remains Just beyond his reath. A second aspect of his 
quest remains mysterioua— his diffleult inquiry Into the nature 
of a hidden fear which had troubled his childhood and 1$ still 
with him. 

Ue falls lll^ is cared for as an old stranger In the houae of 
one of hla relatives, and at last Is claimed by a man who wear* 
the title "Guard"' on his uniform cap, that guard who had first 
permitted him to begin this adventure, and his visit la at an 
end, ■ ■ 

K COMPARATIVE: For a parade of bucolic characters, Edgar 
Lee Masters* 5p<)0» Bivet Anihclop^, For the theme of the re- 
turn home, Hesse'a 7<^th, B^auUM Touih (p. 171) and Mana'i 

^ lio Kroger (p. 239). For Johnny's nightmarish attempt to 



tt!l«.'!fJ'*fi? P'M*' »« Kafka'i The CaitU. P«t Ha 

of time, Bomala*' Death of c jfoicdv (o 803) «iS 
EDITION! B«nlamp.2389/9,So^ 



nillu, RAliier M«rU» TOE LAY OF THE LOVE AND DEATH 
OP CORNET CHRISTOPHER WLKE (DIE WEISE VON 
UEBE UND TOD DES CORNETS CHRISTOPH R1LKE)« 
1904; 55 pagei of Oem&ii with Engliab tranBlation f^elngv 



Oermafi. A romantic and iTinboUstie pro8«*poem. 



IMPORTANCE: In 0$ tbentd of young men In wartime, the tar 
Is a Tirid eompanloD ple<« to ftueh works as Crane's The Bed 
Badge of Courage and Remarquea All Quiei the WeiUm 
Front (p,2W). 

AUTHOR t Rilke < 1875-1926), a German expatriate tends to be 
a complete Europeani strongly In the eurrent of srmbolisa, 
influenced by Rodin the sculptor and by VaUrfi Among other 
notable works are The KoiehooU of Malte LanHdt Brigge, an 
instrospectlve uoveU and poetr/ collected in The B<>ch[i] 6f 
Pjiciuree. 

REStJMG: Christopher is a youth who rides with a eotnpany of 
knights from aU nations to join the European army campaigning 
against the Turks tn Hungary. A French earaller givel him 
a talismanie petsl from a rose, a lady's gift, Christopher Is 
appointed Cornet (flag bearer) In Spork'a company. The proso- 
poem Is composed of vignettei of bivouacs, of long cavalry • 
marcheSj of loneliness and of homesickness/ and of dreams 
about a sweetheart 6pork's troupe birouaes In a village casUe, 
and here Christopher haA a one*ntgbt love affair. He awakens 
to iind castle and dag a^ame. Eicaping, be gains his horse and 
carries the burning standard Into the midst of the enemy army. 
His comrades follow, but Christopher falls under a/'festlraV* 
of flashing sabres/ 

The bare story la not enough. Much contained In Eilke's 
short masterpiece is obscure &nd fragmentary, giving the reader 
a feeling of beauty and mystery and subtly leading him into a 
study for symbolic meanings. 

COMPARATIVE I As a fd, this might be studied with the Song 
0/ SoUnd (p. 33&), The RmaM4 0f TrUicn and Ueuli (p. 40), 
: and Marie de France's Layt of Voutity Love (p. 243). The youAg 
; tover who cherishes a symbol of an unknown maiden is found in 
■ Chekhov's ''The Riss'^ (p. 73). In time and feeling, the instructor 
: might contribute a reading of William Morris* *'Tho Haysiack 
in the Flood.*' The subject matter of Rike's poem is medieval, 
but the psychological treatment Is personallKod and contemporary. 
; For modern comparisons, note the previous referencos to Crane 
d i Remarque above. 
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RojAt, Fenumdlo de, CELESTINA^ U^^i 162 p&gea. 

Spftnfih. A "noveV' In twenty-one "aeta/' tbe love etory 
of Calls to and Melibea^ and of the old witchproctireM 
C€leatina who manages their affair. 

IMPORTANCE: Critics generally place thia second in importance 
only to Don Quixote within Spanish literature* Certainly it is 
one of the most lively pictures we have of Renaissance Spain, 
realistic, with sharply dietched and credible characters. Dl* 
alogues range from the high-flown eourtly Spanish style to rae/ 
repartee and are spiced with folUorle proverbs and wit{ further* 
more, each character is given his own level of diction in an 
unusually effective manner, This is a novel of intrigue, eorceryi 
and skulduggery enacted by the unforgettable old priestess of 
love, Celestina, who goes muttering through glaring daylit 
streets and through misty passionate nights, always working 
evil 

AUTHOR: This tragicomedy is attributed to de Hojas (1475 1- 
1538 l)t thought to be a bachelor of laws in the province of 
Toledo. 

BESUMfit Caliato fails in love with the haughty Mellbea, and« 
like to die from love's fever, heeds the suggestion of his servant 
Sempronio and hires the old crone Celestina to aid his affair* 
Sempronio and PArmeno, his other servAnt, now plan to benefit 
financially at their master's expense as Celestina also plays both 
ends against the middle* Celestina works witchcraft on Calisto'a 
tehatf and goes to td^elibea^s house, ostensibly as a dealer in 
sewing materials. She slyly achieves a slight favor jfroni Melibea ' 
for Calisto and shrewdly uses this as a psychological wedge to 
be^ the spiritual degeneration of the proud maiden. Eventual- 
ly, Celestina accomplishes MeUbeaV ruin. ; Meanwhile, Sem- 
pronio and PdirmenOj atigry with the witch for appropriating 
all the profit from this affair, wait at her house and murder 
her. The murderers are in turn set upon by l^licia and Areusa, 
servant and friend of Cel^^stlnaj who summon a crowd that doea 
the murderers to death, Centurto promises Elieia and Areusa 
that he will hav^ Calisto kUled, alnce Calisto was responsible 
for Celestina's death. However^ Calisto dies in a fall from a 
ladder while making a tryst with Metibea. Melibea, ruined and 
grief stricken^ ascends a tower, nobly addresses her father be- 
low/ and plunges to her death. 

Almost every character in CcUsiina shows varying degrees of 4 
mendacity and dishonor} this is a vulture world where everyone 
out to feed and fatten himself, 

3// 
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COMPAHATIVK: Uardly a tragedjr (for all the charaeteri are 
de&p^<ablc)> Ibla Vfork has few descemUntsj however, parietf 
mait'0 The Vtsii <p. ]0d) ihowi the lame type of vulture worlds 
w does FelUnra movie and Its wrlpk> l(i Dolct VUa, the therae 
of the lorerft' double death U found in ChikantatBu'a Th^ Levi 
SMieidn at BoneiaXi (p. 78)* The character of Celcatina in her 
tnaehbatSoQS resembles somewhat the old woman of F^res Qal* 
d68* Pofla Ttflacta (p, 279) » and the malevolence she shows is 
that of the raconteur In Lagerkvlst'i The Vicarf (p. 221), irhieh 
latter work rereals some other psychotogical parallels. 

TBANSIiATlONi By Lesley Byrd Simpson, UnlrersUy of Cal- 
ifonsla Press Cal-20, |L2^. 
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^omatuft, Jiik«, pieadotixth for Loul« Farleoule, THE DEATH 
or A NOBODY (MORT DE QUELQU^UN), 1911; 101 pagi^s. 

Fredeb. An early experimental abort bove) wbos^ move- 
ment is tap!*) tn »p!te of an almoat entire absence of eTonts. 

IMPORTANCE; See above. RoraalnB laTented a movie-like tecb- 
nlque for traeln^ a ma^s effect upon many Uved, an Induence 
on later oorelisU aueb m Xfakaur in Man*i Fate (p. 234). Also 
irx tbe modern manner, "the subject of The Death of d Ko}>0dy ^ 
ta not a man; it ia an event/' as Romalns writes, so tbat the 
emotional distance* mueb valued by later noveliata, is achieved 
early berep 

AUTHOR: Jules Romain8 ( 1885- ) was the son of & teacher 
and himself taught philosophy. Hts epie*novel Men of Oood 
Will (Lee HoTMnei de honne vctonU) in twenty*four volumes 
is the moat ambitious attempt to describe the ^vhote situation of 
soclel7 slnee Balsae'i Comidie Euf/Mi$ (see pp. 30 and 32 
for two novels from IBaltac^a panorama). 

HEBUMEt Jacques Ooddafd, a r^etircd railroad engineer! dies 
at siity In his Parla rooming bpuib, alone* more or ksa friend- 
less but not unknown.^ Other tenatbis subscribe for a wreath, 
his elghty-year-oid father cpmea troj^ the provinces for the 
funeral^in<l A siieable gmp oj^ourners accompanies Ood- 
dard'a body^^be cjiufch. On. the my, a laborpolice Hot is 
traversed, but Ighting itops as the rival factions acknowledge 
the group consciousness of death. After the ceremony* Jacques 
Ocddard then begii^ hls t^l death as piece after piece of 
memory of his eiist%nc$/^disap pears or grows dim in one ac* 
quaintahce after another, 

A minor ciaaaic* a fascinating idea* written in wonderful, 
direct prose; ma>be a dlilicult work to teach^ but probably worth 
the trouble. 

COMPARATIVES Roth Romains in this novel and Tolstoi In his 
pre-e>iatentialiBt The Death of Ivan Ilyitch deal with the same 
subject* the death of an Individual In Tohtoi^s study, the in> 
dividual is kept from living individually by the concepts of 
him in groups to which he belongs^ but from which he is freed 
by death; tn Romalns' idea> the individual is the atfective force 
upon the group* which, as in Donne's ^'for whom the bell tolls/' 
sees itself upon the confrontation of the Individual's death, 
Jacques* life endures after hfa death as docs that of Gogol's 
hero in The Cloah (p. H4). 
An bteresting variation of this novel by Romtins is In Con* 

Q Richter's T^^ Waien of Krpnoe (p, W), vihicb looks at 
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mag of * wtW group «i It j>#Ml,t« ia one mtn'i .glSg bm^, 
''^S^n^^'.^^^ ^J^""^^ MtCarthy and Sidoe/ W*terlow/ 



Oouiprntm iUtows soft 

lio^Und, Edmond, CYR4N0 DE BERCERAC» 
1807 { ISipagei. 

Freneb. Hom&Dtk tragleomed/ in fire aet4. 

IMPORTAXCE: Cyrmo dd Beri^erad was a resurgenee of ro- 
mantjeism against the dominant naturaliim of the period, under 
the domination of Antoine's ThWtre Libre, Moreover, it o if ere 
more fun, exeitementj nobilltri and pathoi (all fortnnateljr blend- 
ed) than anr theatregoer eau hold out againat 

AUTHOKs Bostand (136$-ldl8) was horn in MarseiUed, He ad' 
mired Goethe and Shakeapeare, and toth writers in£ueneed him 
against the rigidities of Freneh neoctassicism (see Conieille» 
p. 90; Baein^, p* 292] Voltaire, p. 393). Rostand wrote much 
verse In addition to Cyrano de Btrgetac, and other pl^^s include 

eonceming Napoleon's eon; and lei B<m<\nuq}i$$ {tU Bo- 
mc^iiti), later to appear on Broadway as Th^ FaniiUiMci* 

BEdUME; Cyrano de Bergerae was a real life personage in 
aerenteenth century FraneOi author of such sctenee fiction and 
philosophical phantasies aa A Voyage to iht Moon, preceding 
Jules Verne (p, 391). 

In Bostand's playi Qyrano enjoys two diiitinctions in Paris 
^he la the deadliest of all swordsmen and has the longest nose 
in all France* He is sensitive about this nose and will duel 
with anyone over a fancied idsuU to his appearance, In love 
with his cousin, Boxane, he hesitatefet to reveal his love because 
of his ludicrous appearance. Instead^ he agrees to help a alovrv 
witted but handaome, tongue-tied fellow Qua^dsmanj Christtan/ 
to pay court to Boxane, something Chrtatian doea not have th6 
wit and vocabulary to do. Under her balcony Cyrano whfspera 
words which Christian repeats to win her love. To Botane, 
Cyrano writes love letters signed with Christian's name. Hils 
unfair illusion, adding splendor to Christian's name and Boxane 
to be his wife, ia maintabed until Christian has died in battld 
and both Qyrano and Boxane are aged. At the play's endj 
Cyrano's nobility of character and love-craft are accidentally 
revealed In a touching acenoi and Boxane knows that the words 
and the soul she had loved were really those of Cyrano. Bostand 
picked a lively hero, and the play abounds in humofj heroics, and 
swordplay. 

COMPAEATIVEi For oiUi swashbueklbg heroes^ something 
like Cyrano--as much as any hero could bos Dumas' Th4 Tht^^ 
MuskeUm (p. 104) and seguelSj or Pushkb's The €<^piainU 
Daughter (p, 287) with its Bdseianlted O&scof type hero, or 

^ reu those soldiers-of^fortune of the series of P. 0. Wren (B«au 
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Sibl-Extip<rr» Amolne de, NIGHT FUGHT (VOL DE NUiT), 

French novel about French air pioneers flying the mall in 
the Andes. 

IMPORTANCE : Salnt-Exup4ry'a is matchless prose, strong, brood- 
ing, and poetic, and hetps to build the considerable action into 
epic proportions. The heroism Is the everyday type, often xxn^ 
sung, of men who do their duty vrell for duty's sake. 

AUTHOR* Saint.Exup6ry was bora In Lyons In 1900. He re- 
belled against his Jesuit education, failed his naval academy 
exams, and found In flying at last a satisfactory career. He 
flew as an officer in Morocco and in 1926 became a commercial 
pilot. He visited the United 8(at«s in 1943 and here published 
The lAUU Prinee, a beautiful children's fairytale and adults' 
allegory. That year he went back to North Africa as a flight 
instructor.. Lateri as a reconnaissance pilot over southern France, 
he made one too many flights and was reported missing in 1944. 

RESUME i Tl^e story objectively is thst of Fabien hiaking a 
night flight tA*^ards Buenos Aires. Suddenly caught Up in a 
cyclone, he running low on fuel and unable to make radio 
contact with anyone because of the lightning; he struggles to 
reach a landing fleld but instead disappears* Subjectively, while 
the story stili partially cohcems Fabien, his courage and his 
emotions, others enter the story i Fabien's new wife, who awaits 
news of him with diminishing hope and faces the truth j Hobin* 
eat], the airport inspector; and especially I^ivi^re, chief of the air* 
mail service. Hiti^re is the hero of the noteL His duty is to stifle 
emotions, to insist on absolute obedience without mercy^ and to 
be feared and respected ratheir than liked, so that the mail 
service may be established. Conflieting pulls beset hini as he 
faces sovereign duty but feels the calls of sympathy for Fabien^s 
wife, for Fabien, and for old Lerout, the veteran mechanic who 
must be dismissed after years of service because of one slight 
mistake. 

The airmail seryice Is a machine that moves and keeps on 
moving beeause of men like Bivigre, and the personal tragedies 
happen and are dismissed and forgotten. 

This is a novel one does not (Quickly forget. Saint-ExUp6ry 
gains his effects by the technique of understatement, allowing 
tragedy to exist without notice by the technic^ue of emphasising 
slight events which become slgniflcant to Bivihe and hence to 
the whole service, and by the technique of antiheroism which 
. M thus becomes a measure of man's capacity to endure. 




COMt^ABATlYBv Tbd dut^i hMi, periiBtnie^ of tlie nijot 
ehafaeters ma^ be foutid In the old mim in Hembgivay'i TA# 
OM Ifan end the Sea, wbieh aito emptoyi tli« Uelmique of hetoie 
understatement Oae la aUo temlnded 6f Fate as dramatUed by 
Cocteau In bU f )^ /fi/emal Ifii^Afii^ (p, 81)/ Tbe ebara^terl 
of S&laMkup^ry are men with misftlona, dedicated like Aeneaa 
(p. 36d), the eaptaln in Conrad'a Y^ih (p. 87), ct Ch'ea tn Mai- 
taux'a Man*e Fale (p, 2^4). Tbe teeimlque of building a aovel 
from sUght erenta U the method of Julea RomalAS in The Deaih 
of a Sohodp (p. 303), Fioall/> the eoarage and deetalotia of 
RiTl^re» alone !:\ a thankless Job^ recall the tole of Klbg aa Creoa 
eeee it in AnoMh^n Aniiffone (p. 20) and dopboeleaV 
(p. 335) or Oediput tex (p. 339), The general deaerlptloii of the 
mood of the growing storm, and the anxloua people who obaerf e 
Ita progreu, ia almUar to that of the onutual little notel bjr 
George K Stewart, 8^om, 

TfiANdLATIONt Bjr Stuart QUbert, excellently done b Signet 
aaaate CD'46, 604 1 foreword bjr Andrd Gide. 
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S*Hre, JtMtx VMi, Tllb FLIES (LES MOUCHES), 
iM3j 78 pagw. 

Ffeacb. BiSatcntlallst drama 1q tbree acU, based oa Soph* 
<wtea* if f^c^fd and Aeschylus' OuiUia. 

IMPORTANCE t Demonstrates the continued vitality of the Greek 
« and Trojan legends and Sartre's curious adaptation of thd 
Atreus story to the contemporary "phUosophy? of exUtentialism. 

. AUTHOR: Sartre (1905- ) graduated In philosophy from the 
ficoJe Normals and traveled over Europe untU 1930, when he 
entered the t'rench army. Taken prisoner in IdiO, he es(!aped 
to Parts and reentered teaching, became an important vrriiw, 
and edited the underground resistance paper Comsat 

RESUMES See Sophocles* KfeaiM^ p. 337. 

COidPARATIVEr Existentialism has been thought to dcdne ex- 
istence (in paraphrase) as a bote in Nothingness, Orestes la 
Th$ FUe» states as a corollary the self-determinism of this 
movement's beliefs: ''I, 2eus, am a man, and every man must 
find his cwn way.'* This statement eiplalns OrestesV philosojph- 
teal rejection of old leligions and otd social habits thai ''frW^ 
him for the revenge slaying of the tyrant AegUthus and of Ills 
mother, Clytemnestra, who fifteen years before kilted Agamem- 
hon on his return from the Trojan War. The plot resume follows 
that of Sophocles' BUctra (p. 337}| which may be consulted/^ 
However, the significant changes that occur .with Sartre's 
philosophy must be briefly noted here; The village 6t Argos 
shares in the complicity of Agaihemnotiy murder; thus all o^ 
society partakes of individual gulU. ttellglon is based on feari 
^Jie populace wallows In gutU and enjoys the ritual 6f it^ the 
people worship the dead and delight in the punishment <^f such 
grief and guilt ss the dead remind them ofj and Orestes/ the 
one person who aeti, thus is able to take over the penitence for 
all of society's guilt. The Aeschylean Ort$icUi Is compressed 
almost wholly into ibis one drama, since here are the Harpiel. 
and here also is the expression of OrestesV personal -'freedom' 
from them which consists In acceptance, ^eus himself is on 
stage in Sartre's play, a decadent symbol of punishmeut and 
death end delight in both— so much for the existentialist view 
of a creator. The i<ronderfu1, tenso^ hate^Hdden figure of Electra 
that we knew in Sophocles and Aeschylua ( or in Mtirim^V 
C<A<mba) here turns Into a girrwho outwardly is courageous 
enough to offer garbsge to the altar of Zeus and screams for 
reveugCi but who weakly collapses once she learns the price of 
guUt The Harpies vrhlch are the symbols of the go^s' vengeance 
ainat man or man's curse on hLcnself are present in Sartre's 
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eh&nged mytbologji but the^ are not nearl/ a^^perra^ve and 
«ffe«ilv6 as the household Hies, tignifica&t of cotruptloo, >frhieh 
fiW Argoa and make man^s puntahment an everyday and fa*AiUar 
thing. 

The theme of the morally diaeased smaU towni Futnie Ov4' 
JuM (p. adl}| Orbajosa In Pjrea QaM^s' Doia Perfecia (p. 279)i 
Quellen la Dilnrenmalt'a Th^ ViHi (p. 106), Olraudoux'g town in 
The Enchanted (p. 136), OemeUhaufen by Oerittteker (p. 126), 
Ibsen 8 An Enemy of the People (p. 185), and The Mm Thai 
Corrupted HadUyhurg, Mark Twain. 

The play is wordy in the French theatrical style, but the often 
startling realism and the changed character emphases make it 
a rewarding bit of theatre. 

tBANSLATION: Translated by Lionel Abel, No Bxii ond Three 
Other phyi, Vintage V-16, |1.45. A handsome book in dear 
typeface, which includes Xo Exit, Dirty Sonde, and The Be- 
$pect/ul Proetitute (p. 811). 
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Sartre, Jfe«tt*P«ul, THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 
(U PUtAIN RESPECTUEUSE), 194«> 32 pages, 

Freneh. A oae-a<t tragedj; the race problem in the United 
States aa seen by a sensitive French pbilosopber. 

IMPORTANCE: This novel is a brimant''8T4«h tl the curtains of 
deceit and is thus provocative poUtically and "morally/* It Is 
highly discussion abSe mateHal. Mature students will be ab)e 
to appreciate the psychological impUcatlons of the eventa and 
the vlctitnLeation of the characters. 

AUTHOR: See Th0 FIU$, p.m. 

RESUME: Yesterday/ on a tralui Lizzie was assaulted by two 
drunhen ivhlte men; in the same car were two Negroes, The 
two white men tried to throw the Negroes out of the car. One 
was shot, but the other escaped. As the play opens, this Negro 
showt up at Little's rooming house and begs her for aaylii% 
She turns him away. Fred, her "friend/' woms the story out of 
her and tries to bribe her to lie to the police, to say that it wai 
the Negro who assaulted her. Fred la the cousin of the' loaiii 
who klMed the other Negro. Later, Fred's father, a silrer- 
tongued Senator, tislts Liitie and indns iiOr sympMhy ^f^^^^^ 
white tnother who must suffer for her son's disgrace if Llxtie 
does testify t^) the true course of events. He aUo pleads tke imv 
portance of racial soltddiHty. LtcEte iSnally signs fals^s state- 
ment. When next the Senator tisits herj he bHngs 4 bt^ 
dollar bill for her reward, though she says th&t a note of thaiiks 
in the mother's own handwriting would have meant more to 
her. After the Senatoir leaves, the Negro reappeiirs at her door* 
She hides him In the bathroom. Fred comes to Llizte's and dls* 
covers him; the Negro deos and is shot. tJuio, sick with dis- 
gust, realises that she has been victim ited to allow color lines 
to override the truth. When Fred begs her to be his permaneiii 
fancy woman, she Js too weak and ill to do other than consent, 

COMPARATIVE: Richard Wrlght*s Native Soh book one Will 
not forget easily)* OUrer LaFarge's tau^Mcg $10). 
White overlordahlp also appears grimly in Steinbeck's Th& P^art 
(p. di3) and indulgently in hia f^Ufa F/af. Tho theme of UiO 
honorable courtesan is an old one in literature, f rom Mary Hti^' 
dalene through Chlksmatsus heroine in i*^ ^u{<>(<l^^ ^^^^^^^ 
8<>netM (p. Maupassant's In BouU 46 8uif (p. H^)^ Apd 
many others* Dy contrast, the evil one appears in Maugham^i 
Of numaa Bcndane (p. 247)* To study the same diiemoisi 6f 
moral decision, we suggest Faulkner s KequUm /of which 
SaHre translated Into French and which may have in^uenced 
sj» [$ dtiimMt method in The Btipectful PfcstiMe. 
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S«rtre, Jean-Paul, THE WALL (LE MUR)« 1939; 17 pages. 

B^rench. A short story seizing the essence of existentialidmt 
a tnan faced with death must suddenly determine the value 
of life. 

IMPORTANCE: Existentialism, hardJy a philosophy, more of a 
literary movement of Kierkegaard, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, and 
other Europeans, is a dominant theme of our time. Being is 
everything, the eiistentialist says, but not merely being, which 
could b« quietism, is important; what counts is the activity and 
its effect on the individual. Each man is alone, and after his 
existence there is nothing. But this simpHflcation is not all of 
existentialism; these are the aspects that fit our story best. 

AUTHOR! See The Flies, p. 309. 

RESUME: In Spain during the civil war, 1936, Tom, Juan, and 
the narrator are captured, interrogated^ and put into a coal 
cellar to wait out the night before their execution. Two guards 
and a medical doctor are with them. 'I'he doctor Is there to ob- 
serve their psychological behavior, something which the narrator 
too is doing but doing from both Interior thought and exterior 
action. Fear and common feeling bring the three imprisoned men 
together for brief contacts, but these feelings also separate them 
aB individuals. "I didn't see why, just becauso we were going 
to die together, I should like him any better/' the narrator thinks. 
He \>eg\r\B to feel that everything that had ever happened tp 
him, everjrthing his body had done or stood for^ v/as falso and ; 
separate; not love or comradeship or nature or wine counted in 
the leadt: ''I was alone." The only solid fact is the wall n^xt r 
morning against which they are to die. At dawn, Tom and Juan 
are taken out and shot. The narrator is interrogated further as 
'to the hiding place of Ramon Oris. He refuses to tell, not be* 
cause he cares any longer; everyone is goln.^ to die anyway, lie 
considers, and who cares whether Ramon is important to Spain t 
Who cares about anythingi To put ott his questioners, the nar- 
rator telts them to look for Ramon in a cemetery. Our narrator 
is freed in detention. Later a fellow prisoner brings him news 
that Ramon has been found in the cemetery (he had suddenly 
changed his hiding place) and was shot. The narrator concliid^s 
his talet "I laughed so hard the tears came to my eyes." 

COMPARATIVE: Meursault In prison, in The Stranger (p. 65), 
wrestles with and solves the same problem of human identity and 
its worth. Andreyev's characters in The Seven Thai Were 
Banged (p. 16), not subjected to the same aloneness as Sartre's 
^•"-isoner, arrive at a quite different answer— a sort of brother- 
-Pl l^ Od does exist, a tenderness among men. Like Sartre, Ernest 
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Hembgwajr looka at fato operating ydihln the 6paii!sh <Ml war 
is For ^hom (^0 fell TolU, Other tbematle refereneea taay be 
foond la Koeatler'a ParWii al Noon <p« £16) and Malrau'a 
M^'$ Foie (p. 234). 

TKAKSLATIONt Bj Uoyi Alexander ia The Best StorUi 
of the Uodetn Premier 60#j Includes part of Kaf* 

ka'i UtiamcrphotU (p. 802)> Conrad's ToutA (p. 87), and good 
i^epresetitatlvea etorie* by Mftnn^ Cbeki]OT» Maupasaant, Faulkner, 
and others* Lloyd Alexander's translation of ''The Wal)'* ia alao 
in 8Kofi Fiction of the Masters, edited by Leo HamaUan and 
Frederick I>. Karl (Putnam: New Yorkj ld63)» |3.95, one of 
tbe beat anthologies of ipodern abort fiction available. 
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Sckilier, Priedrtch, MARY STUART, 1800; 110 pages. 

O^tman. A clawkal verse ilrama in four acU, brought watty 
times to the Auierlcan stage. 

IMPOBTANCE; This type of drama grew out of the eighteenth 
century Enlighlenmcnt and observes that obsession with the dual* 
ity of man's nature tvhlch Is a continuing theme in Oerman^il- 
erature. ScUlIer was the first Oertiian playwright to gain ynd^ 
attention abroad and was conlemporanr with Goethe {p. HO) 
and Kleisi (p. 213). 

AUTHOR: Schiller (176^-1805), like Kleist, though by nature t 
poet, was forced unhappily Into an army career. His study of 
law and medicine, howevcr» sustained him. When he wrota his 
first play, The Bobbers, his superior officers frowned on him, and 
he was forced to leave his career for the doubtful one of a cre- 
ative wHter. 

RESUME! Mary Queen of Scots is imprisoned in London where 
she has gone to ask protection of her cousin and rival, Queen 
Elizabeth. Mary had pretended the rJght of succession to the 
KngUsh throne. The tense emotional drama which Schiller makes 
of this situation is concerned with Mary^s ups and downs of fear 
for her death and hope for her escape, and playing against this 
is EUiabeth a indecision b€t\\*€en her moral doubts and the good 
of the realm. Other figures involved in this seesaw are I>>rd 
Burleigh, who asks for Mary's head, for Burleigh is the perfect 
statesman concerned only with the good of his country, and Lord 
Shrewsbury, who begs Klirabeth to show mercy for her prisoner. 
In between is Leicester, Eliiabeth*8 favorite at court, In love 
with Mary Stuart secretly but for his own adranUge trying to 
win the hand of EUtabcth. On poor Mary's side are a few loyal 
but powerless servants and Mortimer— a converted Catholic who 
serves as warder td Mary and Is organizing a plot to kUl the 
Queen and free Mary, In this drama Mortimer and Leicester 
ably play against each other the roles of fanatic and selfish man. 
One memorable scene occurs in the Act III meeting of Elisabeth 
and Mary for the first time, where two queenly egos clash in 
striking displays of pride and character. Mortimer's plot falls, 
Mortimer kills himself, and Leicester, who is involved by th^ 
reeelpt of a letter from Mary, has to consent to oversee Mary* 
execution. After the deed Is done, Elitabeth is seen almost alone 
at court— Burleigh gone, Shrewsbury resigned, Leicester fled to 
France, and the price of being a queen paid in full. 
" As in classical Greek drama, this is a conversation piece with 
most of the action being reported, and so it should be auli 
r% — itertal for the contemporary audience. It is not; Schiller a 

n I nderful use of the pride and passions of his two queens, the 
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iQ8p«&$« thftt Ja built b the two piiallc] altemathei ednf rontbg 
fach que«D, and the n^^ying balances of eourtlet against cour- 
Uer keep laterwit, e?en in reading, at fuH height. The translator 
Of this ple<e has been faithful and poette* 

COMPARATIVE: Mary's position of exile and lU treatment In 
ft strange land and of enduring hopeless love reminds one of 
the situation of Medea in Corinth (p. There are other 

parallels to be drawn with Baelne's title character of Aniro- 
maqH0 (p. 292), another exile who has to await the whims of her 
captors; and Mortimer bears some comparison with Orestes. 
Robert Sherwood wrote on the same subject in 1933 with Kary 
of Scotland, with the lesser problem of concentration on Mary 
alone, 

TRANSLATION J Bj Theodore H. Lustig in Clasikal German 
Drama, Bantam Classic SC-170, 154, Also contains Lesdng's 
Nathan the JVUe, Goethe's Sff moni, Klelst^s PHnee of Homluro, 
and Donfon'j Dfd^A by Biichner. 
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Schrelner, Oflve. THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM, 

1883; 272 pages. 

A novel of rustic life io South Africa ooe hundred years ago, 
but modem io it« heroine^ who makes a courageous foray 
into the outside world in search of love. 



IMPOBTANCE: In its time a sensational eiamination of women's 
rights. It is a beautiful^ serious study of human loneliness. It 
la further intercslbg aa a solitary novel from a gifted author 
(see alao Alaia-Poaraier, p. 

AUTHOR: Schreiner (1855-1920) was bom in Basutoland, South 
Africa> a daughter in a German missionary family of twelve 
children. She made her living aa a governess, wrote thia novel 
in her twenties, and brought it to England for publication. 
George Meredith discovered it. After eight homesick years in 
England. Schreiner returned to Africa, married, and helped 
her husband in politics. 

BESUME: A stranjfe family lives on a desert farm In South 
Africa: Waldo and his German father, Otto, the overaeer tor 
Tant* Sannie's farm; Tant* Sannie, a fat Boer woman whose 
second husband has died and left her to rear his English dau^h« 
ter, Lyndalli and Em, Lyndall's orphan cousin. Thd three chil- 
dren are sensitive and ingrown and filled with the terror of 
primitive Christianity. A sinister adventurer named Bonaparte 
Blenk Ins comes to the farm and Insinuates himself into the 
family through the kindness of the old German and the weakness 
of Tant' Sannie. By courting the Boer woman, Kapoleon's posi- 
tlcn is made unassailable; he drives out Waldo's father and 
cruelly abuses young Waldo. But he is discovered making love 
to a niece of Tant' Sannie's and is seat packing. In Book II, 
Waldo meets a sUanger who tells him an allegory of life (Chap- 
ter 15) which is crucial in the novel. A new English overseer, 
the feminist Gregory, courts Em and wins her consent. In the 
wonderful Chapter 18 there comes the hilarious courting of 
Tanf Sannie by the little Piet Vander Walt. Lyndall comes 
back from her city school, disillusioned vrfth what she has 
learned about life, captivates Gregory away from her good 
friend Em, and proposes marriage to him. Bat impnlsitelj 
Lyndall sends for a friend from the city and asks him to take 
her away with him. With Lyndall gone, Wal4o goes out Into 
the world to seek not fortune but himself. Gregory, driven with 
grief over Lyndall, goes out to fbid her and after a long hunt 
Anally meets her, her baby dead, she herself abandoned and ill. 
^^•^gory, dressing as a female nurse, takes care of her tintil she 
Y^s; The last scenes are of Waldo's return with his eyes un- 
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bAPpUr op^sedi Oregonr too retuiii to t«U lorndftirs atoir. 
Greg &n4 IDm^ reconciled, otiee mqro Agree to marr/, 

Tbe atmosphere of tbe ilorx !a compounded of macgr elemeatei 
ibe tremendoua lofielinees of the open eounti^t Ita wild beaut/ 
(«eo alao Tbotnaa Hardy'e deaeriptSoiia), ihe polyglot mixture 
of raeial eharaeteirt, the BihUea) mood» and the tale itseli of 
ehildren «ad their ex<)uUite Mdnee^^-theee ehUdren who» evett 
when adult, keep both ionoeence and eadneea. 

COliPARATIVBi For the Afriean loeale, Paton"» Cry, the Be- 
hvid Coventry a centurjr later. The ch&iacter of Napoleon Blea^ 
kina ia strelgbt Mr. Jingle from Dlekm* Fickwich Paper$\ the 
. Qemaan, Otto^ la a pathetle character alao out of Diekena) and 
ihe other adulta are eaHcatured In Dickena* maaber. The de^ 
llghtful and complex heroVne eearehea for and recognUea truth 
aa Qiraudoox^a young glrla do (pp. ISi^-ldd), rebels agalnat eon- 
Ten Uon Uke Nora la Ibaen (2 DoU'i ZTouae, p. lis) or Nora In 
Bynge (p. dsa), and enda tragleally like Madame Botary (p, lit) 
or Anna Kare&ina (p. 864). Tant* Sainle la almoat a Wife of 
Bath. For the theme of individual lonellneaai eeo Ck)nrad (pp. 
15-47). 

EDiTiOKi Preoiier World Ctasalea D-lOO, with Introduction hy 
Bergen ETana* tOi, 
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Sciteoi, Ludut Ann««ti»i THYESTES. A.D. 20-63 (!); 30 paget. 

Roman traged/^ For rere&ge, the Qreek Atrei^s murders tbe 
flOQs of bU brother Tbyestes and aervcs them to bim In A 
banquet. 

IMPORTANCK: Tht» Incident, and the eubaequent math of the 
gods, invokes the eurse on the House of Atreus vvhicb aerredi 
Aeschylus and 8ophocka with dtamattc themes; ace Agamtnnon 
(p. 3), Eleeira (p. d37}| tha Cho^phorc^ (p. 5), and the 
iuni0nid6$ (p. 7). 

AUtHOB; Seneca (4 B.O.-A.D. 65) was born at C6rdoba» Spain, 
into a family of civil servants of imperial Rome and studied 
under Stoic philosophers. He was a lawyer, was exiled under 
Claudius and Messalina, was recalled, and served aa tutor and 
minister to the Infamous Nero. After a quarrel with this em- 
peror, Seneca withdrew to private life and writing, but fresh 
political and personal conflicts ensued, and he was ordered to 
«nd his life. 

KESUMBi Atreus, king of Mycenae> determines to s^ek revenge 
on his banished brother Thycstes because of thyestes* seduction 
of Atreus' wifej ASrope. Like Hamletj he plots to dnd the 
most appropriate method for vengeanc^^. Declaring an amnesty, 
he invites Thyestes and his sons back to Mycenae to share the 
kingship with Mm, Once the unwilling and doubting Thjesten 
retumsi to be feted and dressed in toyal raiment/ Atrena binds 
the three young sons and kills them a« living sacrifice) on the 
temple altari He disfflembert the youths/ staires a monstroud 
eookout^ and serves them as a feast to the ineurlated tbye«tas. 
Their heads he btlvgs in later to sober Thyestes with the hor* 
rlblo knowledge of what ha haa eaten. 

Seneca mnffs or deliberately underplays the fact of the curse 
laid on the Houae of Atreuai and excessively states Thyestes' 
horror in most philosophical utterances. 

The style of this author la heavily aphoristic ("Holding sov- 
ereignty is accident, giving it> Tirlue*'), filled with cruel banter 
("Now give me back my chlldrent"— "I shall> and nothing shall 
ever take them from you."}, uses of parallelisms^ and fondiieia 
for almost Elitabethan horrifies In the minute descriptions of 
Atreus as a meat-catten 

COMPARATIVE? This la the only full dramatifl treatment of 
the Atreus-Thyestea conflict ^nd resolutioaj other tnentioAa 
throughout eSassical theatre are referential. Howetrer, eompar* 
isona should be made to those dramas mentioned in "Jmportanca** 
aboTOj and this play vrlU serve well to indicate Influences on 

g» ikeapeare and the theatre Of hU time. 
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The Baerifl<!e of children is a recurrent theme In ancient lltor* 
ature; eee the legends about Iphlgenia and the Biblical eiample 
of laaae, alao the refetetieea to Tantalus used \>j Beneca in tbU 
dratna, 

TRANSLATION { Moaes Hada^« Librarj of Uberal Arts, HOi. 
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Shaw, Oeorge Bernard, ARMS AND THE MAN, 1894; 99 pagM. 

British. A three-act look wUb laughter at war, patriotiam, 
ideaiiatn^ and pretence* 

IMPOHTANOE: Ridicule of the glories of war and the hero do 
not begin with Shawj the heroic age and the age of chivalry had 
to end| and modern weapons bad to be invented to make warfare 
maaa elaughter and no longer sporting. Arm$ and the Man joins 
a distinguished list: Voltaire's Candide, Stendhal's The Chat' 
Urhoute of Parma (the hero at Waterloo), Hayek's The Good 
Soldier Sdhweik, the Capeks' The Life of the Ineecie (p. 67)t 
and Celine's Voyage to the End of Night, all of which fnelnde 
the snicker at fiag waving. 

AUTHOR: Shaw (1856-1950) was born in Dublin but did not 
stay in Ireland to take part in the Irish literary revival that 
produced Syngei Lady Gregory, O'Oasey^ and Yeats. He was a 
joumalisti a drama and music critic in London. As a drama 
eritiCi Shaw did much to promote Ibsen on the British Stage, 
since Shaw was fond of the same material as Ibsen: the emug^ 
ness, pretension, and superficiality of societjr. 

RESUME: Into the chaste bedroom of Raina Petkoff, Bulgarian 
aristocrat, climbs Bluntschli, a Swiss mercenary fleeing in the 
rout of the Serbian army In which he is serving. Rain a, at first 
terrified, is amused at this un soldierly soldier who carries choc- 
olates in his cartridge pouch ; she hides him as the Bulgarian 
search party enters. Bluntschli tells her of the disaster in which, 
with accidental herolcsi the Bulgarian hero's horse ran away 
with him and charged Bluntschli's position. The ''hero" happens 
to bo Rain^L'9 Aji&t^ Sergius. When peace Is signed, B^Jna*i 
father and Sergius return with an amusing tale of how an enemy 
soldier was hidden In a Bulgarian girls bedroom. Raina and her 
, mother are not amnsed. Bluntschli pays a return Visit to the 
Petioifs to bring back the clothing he borrowed for his escape, 
not knowing that Raina has slipped into the coat pocket a pic- 
tare of herself Inscribed to her chocolate soldier. Petkoif almost 
discovers the portrait The pompous Sergius makes a play for 
Lonka, a servant girl, while Raina falls in love vdth Bluntschli, 
But when it comes to a question of marriage bto the pretentions 
Petkoif family, the major and his wife will have nothing to do 
with it, until Bluntschli reveals himself to be a prosperous Swiss 
hotel owner whose father has left him seventy carriages, four 
thousand tablecloths, three hundred servants, and so on. 

The humor eomes out in the mustache-twirling bravado of 
the artificial hero Sergius, contrasted with the hard-biting ear* 
a of the professional soldier, Bkntschlij and in the preten^ 

n I /^"iness of Raina and the scheming matter-of f actness of Louka 
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ber mAid. War as adminiatercd br the blundering Petkoff 
and the llonllke Bergius la a eomie opera atfalr, ^hicb on!/ a 
good business man and hotel owner ean manage properly. 

COMPABATIYEi Oakar Straus wrote a elevef comic opera, Th4 
Cho^te Soldier, on Shaw's play. Other comparative works are 
cited In the paragraph ''Importance" above. 

EDITION: Bantam FC.256. 50*. 




Shftw, Ceorgd Bernard, SAINT JOAN, 1923; 109 pag68» 



Britiah. 8h&w ealled this "a chronicle p!ay ]n six scenes and 
an epilogue/' In hU usual manneri it Is a tragedy with a 
wry comic twist. 

IMPORTANCK! A wise and witty play. For our purposes, it la 
included for compariaon with Anoullh'a The Laric (p. 24) » which 
gives U8 a French subject treated by an Anglo-Irishman and a 
Frenchman, The play also demonstrates thirty years of change 
in the mechanics and concepts of theatre technique. 

AUTHOR: See Arms and the Han, p. 321. 

RESUME AND COMPARATIVE: Unlike Anouilh's, Shaw's story 
of Joan is hand!ed chronologically without any fiashbacks, scenes 
dissolving one into another^ or direct speeches to the audience 
(Shaw preserves the illusion of theatre). In Shaws vision of 
drama> it is meant to create an illusion of real events and>eal. 
personages; AnouUh's method has been to discard HamUi, 
Sguratlvely» and to expose ''the play within the play." Anouilh'a 
sardonic humor, then, is beamed at the audience as participating 
in an act of theatre, and his humor and manner of narration can 
wear a little thLn, particularly if one is not In the moodi; Shaw's 
humor is between one character and another, and we enjoy the 
discoTi^ry of it rather than the participation. The epilogue that 
^haw introduces at tho end of the play is that which Anouilh's 
drama takes as almost Its entire concern; Anouilh, instead of 
keeping this probable epilogue as ah entity, blends it through 
the '^present** production of action and dialogue* 

Though Shaw's title is ironic (the "Saint" Is tongud-in-cheek, 
ad he betrays in his wonderful preface), the character of Joan 
emerges with dignity more intact than in AnouUh's drama ; she 
is less harried by aftermaths, of which Anouilh's percipient 
, ''iSunday child" (p. 24) Joan is aware, eren while the chron- 
ological portions of the play are being enact<!d. Minor charae* 
ters also gain in sharpness due to Shaw's handling: Dunois and 
La Hire are sketched in quickly and powerfully In SdM Joan. 

In contemporary theatre (such as Anouilh's), once tho novelty 
of the exposS has worn off (the knowledge that is merely dra* 
matics, and not real life), one misses the pathos of Joan'a situ^ 
ation and mistrusts every speech of all the c!iaracters, knowing 
that no matter how noble they sound, these lines are to be be- 
ilevcd in by no one — not the dramatist, not the characters (for 
there are no people on AnouilVs stage), and not the audicneo. 

Profiting by this assumed and easy attitude, however, and 
^| -^ting from advanced stagecraft^ Anouilh does involte US 
n |/^" deeply in the physical action, and he Is able to keep all 
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tb^ cbroiiologieal e1«meaU ot the itory b«' r« tu at one time. 
We see Artatotlei eiemplary, gigantie bewt aetnaHy ivhole 
from end to end and ean re^nstruet the entire etory almost 
from the fint lines. We would Uhe to tuggeit that the modem 
method U possible with all audiences ohl/ when they eome to 
partielpAte in theatiie with the same forekaowledge as the audl- 
enees of elaseical Greek jwrformAncesi one haa to be invoked 
' il **^^r itory-that of Joan, Antigone, Beeket, and so on 
plf the modem dramatist's method is not to get in the way of 
his story and end In confusion for the spectator, 
, Shaw'a^humor gains the force of the unexpecUd, as in the 
miracles of Joan which Shaw Invented-^the hena begla laying 
like mad, Poul-Mouthed Frank drowns in a weU for sweArlng in 
the Maid 8 presence, and the Archbishop WwAw. In contrast. An- 
oullhs humor ts delightful, if sardonic, but he telegraphs it at 
every turn, and Anouilh, unlike Shaw, models his humor not on 
Ms characters bat on himself (an external Oallie tradition). 

See also Maxwell Anderson*8 Joan of Lorraine, in Three Ftm 
hjf Maxicttl Andm<yfi, Washington Square Piess W-670. 

EDlTIONj Penguin PL-S, 
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Shoiokhov. Mikhail, AND QUIET FLOWS THE DON 
(TlXi; DON), 1934} 618 ptigci. 

Busalan. Parta I ais<l 11 of the tetralogy Tikhi Don that 
epically chronicles the adjustment of the fierce, agrarian 
Don Coasacks to the nemr orders of the Busslan and Soviet 
teTolations, 

IMPORTANCE t Sholokhor in this series Js one of the /irsT Euro- 
Ipeans to return to the reaUsm of the tiiceteentb century* coupling 
this tendency with a beautiful and dramatic sensitivity to nature. 
INfot only by geography does this novel remind one of Tolstoi'fl 
War and P€ace\ Bholokhovs concern also is with the individual 
caught tip in great erenta. 

AUTHOR: Sholokhov (1905- ) was born in the Cosaack region, 
fiis education came to a standstill with the Kussian civil war of 
1918, following the debacle of Husaian participation in World 
War I. He odd-Jobbed until his collection of short stoHes about 
the Don country! TaUi of the Don, in 1926 established him tB 
a leading Soviet writer. He does not tre^it his subject matter 
in a proletarian or political tnannerj hofvet^er, and so U unusual 
in Kussia's predominantly ideological contemporary literature. 
He won the Nobel Prlte for literature In 1965. • 

RESUMBt To Tatarsk village, Prokoffey Melekhov brings a 
Turkish bHde/ and, though ebe as a foreigner ia bated tJii killed 
by the CossackSp Prokoffey establishes a patriarchy. His grand* 
son is Gregor. Only part of the story is concerned wltli Gregor e 
love affair with Aksinia, wife of Stepan. After Step&n returns 
from army service and beats Aksinla, and Gregor is cast out of 
h!a home by his father Pantateimon^ Gregor and Aksinla take 
service with the Llstnitskys, landedj mlUtaryi petty a^tstocrate. 
Eugene, the Lislnisky son, finally seduces AkalnJa awikjr from 
Oregon Gregor) tvith his fellow Cossacks, is inducted into the 
army and serves bloodily in Poland during World War I. The 
old quarrel vritb Stepan over Aksinia smolders on. The horse- 
mounted Cossacks, anachronisms in this new sort of war, suffer 
and die, fighting with sabres as well as machine guns; back 
home, the villagers, deprived of their manpower, endure and 
starve. This novel takes us up to the confused jockeyings for 
power among the many new political parties and to Gregor's 
reconciliation with the vnfe he had left because of Akslnla; and 
this wife, Natalia, is a sweet and memorable character In the . 
novel. 

COMPARATIVE: We hare mentioned Ifar and Peace. Taf^ 
Bu\ba (p. 148} of Gogol Is yet Another Bosaian novel that dem* 
trates the continuity of the epic tradition In the Slavic novel. 
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AiueJa'i n$ Vndw4og$ (p. 28) li another look at the n»tn of 
the $oU immersed in flerw and unexplalnaWe war; see also Be- 
marque (p, 295) for other eomparatlres, 

: T^^ By 8t«phen Oarrjr, 8ifoet Cg*l^d, 75#.^ 
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SlIoiieJiMilo^FONTAMARA, first version 1930, reviBlon (thU 
Irtnilallon) 1959; 2U page*. 

A novel laid in an Italian mountain Tillage, where btjreau- 
cratio government la slowly removing the f$nal human rignta 
from rimple people who rausot tjnder«tand what ii hap- 
pening. 

IMPORTANCE: ' la a period of hlatory k»a flooded ^ih l»orda 
than oura ii» thU book might have ewept the world with reform 
or revolution. ' . 

AUTHOR { Silone was bom tn 1900 b eenlral Ital/, at Peaeina, a 
imall town dmilir to his Fontamara. HU sense of coamle tragedy 
was hastened by the 1915 earthquake whieh killed fifty thouaaad 
people- He matured In a eUmat« of cynical and careless goreni- 
menl. Musaolinra rise to power drove him Into exile w Swittei* 
land* where be wrote the novels reviewed In this book* He haa 
now returned to Italy* 

RE8UMB1 It is difficult to decide if this story is that oMhe 
town, Fontwnara, taxed to death and farmed to dearth high in 
its mountaini, in deadly and hopeless competition with the eltlea 
of the plain, or if it ia the slory of Berardo, who alone revolts. 
The narrative is compounded of SMCcesaive taxations and punittve 
measures against the peasant town, concluding witl: the dlterfloii 
of its only water supply to nourish the fields of a govenunent- . 
aided entrepreneur, the Trader, who, to the pewants, la the 
devU. It is also the story of Berardo who Is fated to die u a 
molulionary and doea so, In prison, giving his life simply and 
without iSourlsh in order to spread the news of the abuses against 
Fontamara, It ia a terrible Ule of hopelessness and oppr^on, 
but a noble and elevating one of the human beings capacity to 
endure. 

COMPARATIVE : Malcolm Cowley in his foreword places tida 
novel with Malraux'e ManU Fete (p, 234) and Steinbecka TKe 
Grapea of Wrath as *'a legend of families dlspoasesficd from t^e 
soli." He suggests that it is also of the "group of medieval f ablea 
that deal with pe&san\a and the Devil.'' It is more, even, toaa 
these, and in the surface struggle of a community belongs witli 
Elliot Pauls Life and Veaih of a Spanish Town, Hembgwiy i 
For Whom ihe Bell TolU, or Sholokhov'a Afid QuUi Floici ihe 
Von (tJ. 325). lU success In portraying the unlettered peasant 
in competition with an overwhelming economic system Pjajf/ it 
with Yerga's The House by the Midlar Tree (p. 3S6) and Stein- 
beck's The Pearl {p. 343), and other comparatives givett tader 
these entries. The examination of a changing social order, larger 
than -the town's private and dimly comprehended etruggle, is also 
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the matter of Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard (p. 69), Almo's 
B^voU i^ Asprmonie (p. H)» and Ilauptmanus The Weaveri. 

TRANSLATION} By Harvey Ferguson 11, Dell Laurel Edition 
LS-104, 60^ 
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SHon*, Ifn«lo. THE SECRET OF LUCA (II SEGRETO 
Dl LUCA), 195dj 157 pugea* 

Italian. A novel about a man who has to pry Into the 
eonseionce of a decayed communUy In order to find and 
prove Idmselft 

IMPORTANCE; Above Silone's own eotvslderable literary litt- 
portantej tW» novel seeaa to reaiaftrm the vallditlea of love and 
honor In a skeptical period of literature and life. 

AUTHOR: See Foniamara, p. 327. 

BE8UMB: Luca comes back to hia native village, free dter forty 
yeara of unjust imprtsonmcnt. None of his relatives are allvei 
but Luca is vital and alive In the me»ory of the vlll&gera. A 
atrange concealment of guUt^theira, not his— apringa up all 
around him like maaka^ Shortly after Luca'a return, a yoving 
reactionary politician, Andrea, cornea to pay his native village 
a visit. He, Uke Luca, was sent away in scorn, but he returna 
triumphantly a political hero* Because of an old frfendaWp 
with Luea'a mother and a boyish hero-worahlp of Lu«a, Aftdrea 
begins to dig Into the aensitlve conscience of an entire Ingrotm 
community to find Ihe truth of the traveatled trial and «Onvie- 
tlon of Luca. He beards the old priest, an old judge, iU elderly 
miller and hla vrife, and the sister of Luca a youthful fian<i^^ 
who died of grief; but everywhere Andrea turns he meeta a 
conspiracy of alienee. Eventually, a picture of Luca as a aort 
of proletarian saint emerges. Lucas silence at hia trial, his 
acceptance of an unjust puni6hmen^ was part of a strategy* a 
strategy to separate himself from brtensla (passionately In love 
with him, and he with her) for her own good. The story begins 
to assume the flavor of a courtly romance (see Terry> p. 24S>. 
"Hia [Luca^e] vocation was Ortensla," Andrea finally aaya to 
expl&ia thla gallant waste of a man'a lifetime* The ato^ Ja 
dragged out piece by piece In a kind of psychological detective 
work that barea the collective soul of society. Even Ortenslaa 
diary and unpoated love letters contribute to the picture of a 
noble man living by an older ethic In Inhospitable modem timea, 

COMPABATIVEj Luca returns to society much as Jean Valjean 
doea J see Le$ MisirahUi (p. 17&) ; but Wa triumph la aome irhere 
In between the mor$a one of Valjean and the physical ajoend' 
ancy of Dantea b Count of MonU Crisic (p. 102)* Andrea 
comes back to the village and, on Luca's behalf but for bla o?m 
satisfaction, atira up a tempest of inquiry and vengeance as 
Claire does in Dilrrenmatt'a TAe (p. 106). For another 
look at hypocritical society, see Camua' Thi Strcnff&r (p, W), 
O ^tUe*B The Fliei (p» 309) and Th^ Bespeciful ProiUiute* 
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<p» 3U)j ind oth^r eomparfttWea luggested in theae entrlea. Tikd 
'^r^iurn" tnoUf, as «ee& la luggcstions abore or in wen-Utsglit 
elaulcs such ft» Hardy's the EtUnk of ih$ Kciiv$p eonaUtiiU 
almost tbe mirror image ot tho "growing up" 6t Sildungtromm 
motif (tee HeMo» p. 171| and ManA, p. £39). 

Truth ferealed bit hy bit in tbij norel U the teebnlqna of 
Akntagawa'i '^Raabomon*' (p. 8)^ an Ibaea plajr (pp* 18Mfl)j 
or BrOwntng'i dramatle monologuea. 

TBANSLATION: By DarinA Silone, Dolphin 0251, »6< (now out 
of print but available from diatrlbutora* (toeki) j Harper^ hard- 
boand, $3.50, 



SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, 
14lb century J 102p&gei. 

A medieval romance, In verse, of the bravery and temptaWon 

of ft kni'ibl of the Round Table, 

IMPOHTANCEi Amxig the few perfect ciampki of th!i genre, 
and part oi the whole "Matter of Britain/' the ArthttrJan cyde. 
TU» ranka vrith the Canter hvty Tolu for the qutaity of Ita 
Terse, the skiU of its etorytelUng, aad the picture it give* Of me- 
dieval life. 

AUTHOR: Unknowa. 

RESUME: Before a Chriatmaa-tide fcaat In King Arthufi eourt, 
a strange green knight appears and ofiPeri to eicbange blOM 
with a ch&mpioa» using the fotty-lnch axe he earriei, (The 
game Is a sort of Russian roulettel) The perfect knight Gawaln 
accepU this challenge to protect Arlhur and atrikea off thj 
Green Knight's head. The knight calmly plckg up Ua severed 
head and tells Oawaln that a year later he is to come In jueat 
of the Green Knight's domain, tiicre to endure the counter blow. 
60 at year's end Gawaln sadly Journeys forth, He comes to 
a beautiful castle and is made wonderfully welcome by the lord 
and lady, Oavraln and the lord miAe a compact that the lotd, 
vrho goes three days at bunting, shall eichange whatever ? 
he takes for whatever pleasure comes Sir Gawaln s way. wWlo 
the lord is absent, Gawaln is thrice tempted by the lovely lad? , 
of the castlej twice be receives from her only a kdss, vrtvlci^ 
gives to the lord on his return from hunting ; on tho thif dday the 
lady tempts him into accepting a magic scarf wWcb will ^ 
der him free from harm in combat. Dreading his encounter wltt | 
the Green Knight, Gawaln accepts the gift witboul confessing W 
to the lord. The ^ollowltig day, Gawaln resumes his quest $3^ 
finds the Green Knight, who raisei his aie arid prepares tbe^ 
blow. Twice Gawaln^bches and the blow falls; the third stroke 
is a light oiie and merely grates his shoulder. Thus the tliwe 
temptaUons Riven Gawaln by the lady are represented. And the 
Green Knight is revealed to be no other than the lord of th| 
castle wbere Gawaln was entertained. ^ " . 

Characteristics of the medieval romance that appear here ars 
the courtly love affair, the fairly aimless nature of the quest 
with its unmotivated secondary combats, the play made On ium* 
berlng devices as In the three temptations and tbe threo Wowii 
the minstrel quality of the verse form, and the use of imystfry 
and fantasy. 

COMPARATIVE t Tempttng of the hero begins with Ohm^ 
O and Omphale or Samson and BelUah. For eomparisoas wltb ttf 
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•bote qualiHej of the medieval tomwice, Malory's L« Uortt 
T. H. mite a The Om and Futurt King (p. 403), from wMeh 

'""i'^* """l*/" "'''^ footnoted, with excellent 
Introduetlon and appendieea. 
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SONC OF ROUND (CHANSON DE ROLAND), 
ea. llOOt pages. 

France t epic poem In 291laf«^ei or etakisaa. 

IMPORTANCE : A direct Btatement of man's courage, his devotkn 
to country, leader, and religion, in dignified and reslraioed 
verse. It has many distinguished peers among the world's tit* 
eraturei as Poem of tM Ctd (p. 2S5), B«o«?uV, mU\}ifig^\Ud, 
and so on in every nation^ for Roland nnd such heroes express 
the qualities man has always admired, The rise of an epic hero 
always signals the hirth of a natbu and a national language^ 

AUTHOR: Unknown. 

RESUME; Historically, the Basques In 777 Blaughtered a small 
French force In the Pyrenees, among ihem "Roland, duke of 
the Marches of Brittany," Grown lb rough legend into epie,> 
however, the tale emerges like this; Charlemagne has entered 
Spain to wipe out the Moors who menace Christianity* His mis* 
sion aucceasfulj he takes Y\H army back to Franee learing Roland 
in charge of the rearguard. Roland's stepfather, Ganelon, tells 
Masilton, king of the Moora^ that ho may safely attack this 
small force, the cream of the French army. Thus the whole 
might of the Saracen army falls on Roland's troops at Ronce- 
vaux. With Roland are two knights who help to make the tri- 
umvirate memorahto— Archbishop Turpin, as mighty with the 
sword as the chasnhle, and Oliver, Roland's best friend. ^'Roland 
is fierce, bat Oliver is wise/* says the poem. OUfer it is who 
wishes that Roland would blow his horn, the famous Oil ph ant 
(elephant), and summon aid from Charlemagne i but from pride 
in the charge that has been given him Roland refuses. The 
slaughter ts terrible, and Roland sees friend after friend die 
fighting. At last, alone on the field of battle, he blows his horn 
for help, attempts to break his sword Durendal to prevent the 
enemy's having It, holds up his glove to Heaven, and dies facing 
the enemy. St. Gabriel himself com^ down to receive Roland's 
soul. 

So ends Roland's story (through tAiUst 176) s the remiJning 
315 laUsit are concerned with Charlemagne's revenge against 
the Moors, his return to France, the death of Aude, Roland's 
sweetheart^ from grief at the death of Roland^ and tie trial 
and dreadful punishment of Gancton the traitor. 

Characters are brilliantly delineated; the action, a series of 
single combats> is sustained ; confiiets range f roni that of Ganelon 
verous Roland, treachery versus loyalty; ChristianSty versus 
Paganism, - 'la douke Prance" versus the MoOrsj "le sage Oliv- 
ier** Versus single-minded Roland; glory in battle versus Ro* 
Q * ,nd'^ grief at the death of friend after friend, 



COMPARATIVK, In adaition to all the other epics suj^greBted 
in the dlMUBfilon abordi see Smdyand (p. 379) and Oilgmesh 
(p, 13^), the tatter elmilar to Song cf Bolmd in ite theughtfal^ 
ceae and comradely loyalt;^ of Hotand-OliTer and Qilj:ame«h- 
Enkidu. See also Pom of ih^ Cid (p. the Odymy (p. 
174), and the il«»e{d (p. 389). 

TBAKSLATiONs By Dorothy L. Saycrt, Penguin #175, W^. A 
•plendid illustrated iutroductionj verse that keeps the spirit of 
the originalj and able footnotliLg. 
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Sophotleit ANTIGONE, ca. 441 B.a j 35 pages. 

Oro^k tragedy about peraonali moral realstaneo against ths 
physical authoHtj of the state. 

ItiPORTANCE: To Sophocles, mjths such m this one on whleh 
he basod Antigone represent tlie ahstraet eonfliet that na^ 
sometimes be personalized in individual dilemmas and decisions. 
In Antigone and Haemon, the pressures of socletjr, which we ot 
the twentieth century feel to bo uuic^uel/ and excosslTely ours, 
w shown to be the same for all times abd all peoples. 

AUTHOR? Sophocles {496t-406 B.C.) wrote about 120 plays 
of which we have 7« Ue defeated Aeschylus for the priee fotr 
tragedy in 468 B.O. and was himself defeated by Euripides in 
441 B.C., but Sophocles won first prise eighteen or twen^ tlm«s. 

RESUME t The "seven against Thebes" have been led by Poly- 
nlees and have been defeated by Creon, his unclei and Polynlces' 
brother, Eteocles. Both brothers are kilted in the conflict, but 
it is decided by Creon that Eteocles shall bo burled with full 
religious rites while his brother's body shall be left to the dogs. 
Against this edict the sister ^^ntigone rebelSi and cautious, half- 
hearted Ismene, another siateri cannot dissuade Antigone from 
gividg the last and illegal r\Ua to Polynlees. The action de* 
velops swiftly. The guard cai)tures Antigone. Creon, in ft ra^e, 
condemns her to punishment Haemoui Creon's only son, comes 
to plead for AntlgOnei who was to have been his brido. In a 
bitter quarrel, and in a noble plea for reason, Haemon takes a 
threatening leave of bis father, Creon now is ^'balanced on a 
raeor's edge" of decision. Tireslas comes to prophecy: 

Know well, the sun will not have rolled its course 
many more days, before you eonie to give 
corpse for these corpses, child of your own loins. 
For you ve confused the upper and lower worlds. 

Creon, shaken, yet deliberates, even though *'The gods move very 
fast/ when they bring ruin on misguided men/* He reverses hi 
decision, goes to bury ]Polynices, and hurries to the tomb wherein 
Antigone has been pidced to die of starvation. Withb It bei 
hears Haemon weeping; AnUgone has hanged herself. As Creon 
enters, H&emon lunges at h(m with his sword, misses, and then 
turns the weapon on himself. Creon takes his son's body home; 
the mother Eurydice hears the news, goes into the house, and 
kilK herself. 

Anilgono, and to a lesser extent Haemon, is a decisive char- 
acter, unwavorlngi ever sure of herself and of the right} her 
^j" Acuities are posed not from within herself but by ettema) 
;)l(^"tc8, Creon and Ismene, swayed quickly by fear or paeston, 
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lem u foil4 to htr, Creo&i wlien lie does aiUxnpt to sem 
r0a4oa, eonfuies tbe Imu» becauM of I1I9 maseulinStjrt rigbt is 
''m&k/^ and Antlgone'i and Uaemon'a brand of reasoa Is Biitpeet 
boeau0O he Ub«lj it "feminine." 

COMPARATIViBi BevoU against the father Is manj times a 
tbeme in literature 1 eee Anoallb's interesting AnUgoii0 (p, 20), 
of course, Strindberg's The Fcther <p. 349), M^iimie's "Mateo 
Fakone" (brteflf discussed on p. 254), Binge's Playhcy 0/ the 
Weiiirn WorU (p. 355), BaUac's Suginie Oraii^M (p. 30), and, 
y some respeets, Turgenev's Father $ and SofU (p. 36d), or the 
latter's parallel, Samuel Butler^s The Way of AH Flesh. The 
attitude of Creon that the state must come before the individual 
is refleeted in the earl7 scenes of Shakespeare's King Lear, 
General revolt against absolute authority is found in Silone's 
Fcniavuira (p. 327) and The Seerei of Luea (p. 329). Creon's 
eomputsioQ to aet Is reflected in the hero of Conton'a The African 
(p. S3) ) Vergirs Aeneid (p. 3S9)--especiall7 the Dido episode^ 
Bama in Valmiki's Bamdyana (p. 379) ; and Rirl^re in Saint-Ki- 
Mr^'s Kiffht Flight (p. 307). Belf sacri^ce for A brother is 
less idealited and reUglous In Anoullh^s Antigone (p. 20). 

In a comparison of Anoulih'a and Sophocles' yersions of 
Antigone, Anouilh mar be said to emphaslie the solitarTr re- 
sponsibilities of kingship and to build cdmpasalotL for his Creon 

^ more than he considers Antigone's moral decision. Eteocles and 
I^otynices are both described as gangsters not worthy of anyone's 

^ 7 sacrifice; so AnUgone's act of faith becomes not much more than 

: : the wilfnlness of a young girl (as his JToan fa The LorJc, p. 24)* 

TRANSLATION: By iEliiabeth Wyckoft, Oreeh Tragedies /, 
UnitersSt/ of Chicago Phoenix Books P-41, H-^'); includes 
AeschyW ^^^amwnon (p. 3) and Prometheue Bounds Sbpho- 
eW Oedipus the King (p. 339), and Euripides' Hippolytus 
(p. lOS), 
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Sophodef^ liiLECTRA, ca. 450 B.C.; 49 pages. 

Greek tragedy. The Btory springs from tbo Ody$$ey, where 
Hom^r tells of Orestes' homecoming and reveuge on 
Aegisthtis a&d Orestes' mother, Cl/temtiestra, for the death 
of hU father Agamemnon, 



IMPOHTANCEs Another version of the first play Jn Aeschylus' . 
irUogy, the Crest eia, this drama by Sophocles seems much more 
modem. The story line has been picked up and used by many 
later writers. It is a highly motivated and psychological study 
of Eketra's hatred^ passion, and mania for vengeance. 

AUTHOR; See Aniiffone, p, 335. 

RESUME I When Agamewnort came home from the war wilh 
Troy^ he did not know that Aegisthus had taken over both his 
queen and his kingdom, and Agamemnon was set upon and mur- 
dered in his home. Orestes as a child had been sent away for 
his safety by his older sister, £tectra. As the play opens she 
has been relegated to being a sort of Cinderella around the 
palace and has spent years nursing the hatred for mother and 
stepfather that conditions her every response. Orestes and hJs 
tutor return to Mycenae to find how the land lies and spread 

' the rumor that Orestes is dead. His mother is seUed with mlied 
.pity and relief; Electra is consumed by grief as her hopes for 
revenge are ruined. NVhilo presenting his own make-believe 
ashesj Orestes reveals to his sister that he is alive. She spurs 
him on to kill their mother. Aegisthus on that same day is also 
killed, . 

The drama is powerful. Everything contributes to the un- 
leasblng of Electra's hatred; the weakness of her sister, Chryio*^ 
themis, by comparison makes Electra a compulsion effective; so 
does the colorless instrument of Electra's revenge^ the strong but 
easily managed Orestes; so do the sharp and bitter exchanges 
of Electra with bullying Aegisthus and frightened Clytemnestra. 
The plea of the chorus for moderation, its adrlce and warnings, 
are minimal in the play; the swift action overwelghs the pUl- 
osophieal moments and is relentless. 

COMPARATIVE: See the Plectra of Euripides and the second 
part of Aeschylus' Oresteiat The L<l>ati<yn Becren (p, 6). Note 
how in Aeschylus the human motives are lessened^ and the action 
seems to come altogether from the gods; while in both Euripides' 
version (perhaps the slower moving of the two) and SophOelea' 
the characters seem real people with real passions, Buch hatred 
ai Etectra's Is matched by the heroines of Euripides' Medea 
fo. Ill) and by K££rim^V Cclomla (p. 253). Tor the basie 

.y Jdent of the curse on Atrens, see Seneca's Thyeiiee <p. dlO). 
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Sophoclei, OEDIPUS REX, ca. 430 B.C; 61 pages. 

Greek tragedy of a man dogged hy Fate wbo nevertbcleM 
refused to bend^ submlti and e^ape. 

IMPORTANCF]: The character of Oedipus and the situation in 
wblcb be found himself have inspired countless works of liter- 
ature, painting, sculpture, and music, 

AUTHOR: See Sophocles Aniigone, p. 335. 

RESiJMKi See Cocteau*s The Infernal Machine (p. 81) for a 
resume and suggestion of contrasts between Sophocles' prototype 
and one modern variation. Necessarily, the "Comparative'' sec* 
tion that should now follow will depend upon what has been 
written in the Cocteau entry, and the cart is well before the 
horse, and comparisons may be dispensed with. 

In studying Sophocles* Oedipui Rex, points to be stressed are 
these: 

1) Oedipus/ cursed by Fate, at first struggles with all Ws 
human inaccurate intelligence to avoid Fate, as in his fllgbt 
from Labdacus when he first hears the prophecy; 

2} After tasting of kingship in Thebes and the rcsuUing 
hubfls with which kingship afflicts OedipUs, he'prldefully re- 
fuses to admit that the prophecy is coming true in spite of the 
ostensibly good life he has led; 

3) The awful truth which Creon learns from the oracle, and 
which Tirealas then explicates, is first of all discerned gradually 
by Jocasta and by Creon, to their growing horror, but is stead- 
fastly denied by Oedipus j 

4) Oedipus insist* that the murderer of Laius be found, not 
knowing that he is thus becoming an instrument of that Fate 
which hunts him downj his is not altogether a sin of ignorance, 
but a sin of pride also ; 

6) Creon, torn with loyalties, is one of the moat interesting 
victims of the conflict; his reluctance to assume the kingship, 
which aellon he gradually sees as inevitable as Oedipus' guilt 
is demonstrated, becomes the subject of other dramas— Sophocles' 
and Anouilh'a Antigone (the latter a political allegory, in Bome 
respects, as France suffered under German occupation in World 
War II J see p. 20). 

6) Sophocles* Oedtpus ai Colonus is the sequel to Oedipui Bfx 
and shows the compassion of the gods, finally rewarding and 
foi^lTiag Oedipus in his ruin and penitence (the same type of 
godly absolution given to Orestes in the Oresieia, third play, 



TRANSLATION: By Dudley FitU and Robert Fitigerald in 
O 'oyr GreeJc Plcye, Harvest Books IIB-SS, t^.fiS, ably footnoted j 



p. 7). 




include* AewlijW (p, 8), EaHplde»* AUuU$, 

•nd Aiiitopbaae* n$ Bird$, Another good and cheaper edition 
IJ In the ejteellent trftnelaUoa by B. K Watllng, ne r/i^ftan 
-Ptoijf, Penguin L-8, 95^; Includes the O^difUi ot Coloaue and 
(p» S35), 
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Steichen, EHvard, THE FAMILY OF MAN, 1955 j 266 p. jei, 

A collection of orcr five hundred photographs llluitraHng 
the common cycle of man's lifo io whatever part of the 
world he lives. 

IMPORTANCEt An exciting revelation to the student who is 
Just beginning to discover, as through UteTature, the similarities 
that Wnd men together and the small diffetenciis that dUtingulsh 
nationalities or cultures from each other. The Family cf hian 
U a kind of poetry in pictures. The hook is based upon the 
collection of prints which the distinguished photographer pre- 
pared for the Museum of Moilcrn Art in 1955, 

RESUMK: Carl Sandburg's "Prologue' to this volume slates? 

There is only one man in the world 
And his name is All Men. 

There is only one woman In the world 
And her name Is All Women. / 

l lie re Is only one child In the world 
And the child*8 name is All Children, 

Steichen's collection, then, means that each photograph- is An 
allegory; the Welsh farm lad or the monk In prayer in Tliib^t 
is Everyman, The archetyfiea of man's total experience a?e gath- 
ered here. Love, warrlage, birth, childhood, maturity^ old age/' 
death, the fear of war, and the new generatlooj these become 
rough headings for "chapters" or "cantos** of photogrsphs show* 
ing each symptom or condition as U cxUts over the face of the 
globe. Each condition is Introduced poetically by challeDgiDl ; 
quotations from world literatafd. We «an, Uxrough these picture : 
sequences, recognize and shat« grief, or Joy, or the wonderful 
silUneBS-of childhood, each time Stelchen shows the conditions 
In existence somewhere else. 

To talk about the book In the classroom, however^ may l>e 
difficult. The meaning and relevancy of the "chapter*' headings 
may be discussed. But a discussion of the major part of the 
book, the photographs, may amount to little more than an in- 
formal talk about similarities or differeaces, and many etrangei 
objects introduced in the photographic text may have to reraftld 
unexplained. However, this may be one of the most Important 
works one could offer to a group of sludonts In world literature. 
The reader 6t Madm^ Bovary (p. lid) will find a French w6d* 
ding pictured here) the reader of The Bridge on ihe VrhA 
(p. 18) will And some £ne peasant fac^s from Jugoslavia* The 
effect of the book is to saturate onV with tolerance and sym- 
Q pathyj It is no mere travelogue of separateness and qualntness, 
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Slelnbeelc, Johrii TIIE PEARL, IM$ 118 pages. 

American. A novel allcgory of the price man paya for am« 
bltlona beyond the simple happiness he often enjoys* 

IMPOBTANOEj This is beautlfutly written, fiUed with earily 
grasped symboltsra, and is more than a glimpse of pHroltlve 
North American society in Mexican Lower Caiifomia. The 
emotions it raises are universal and the alJcgory univemtly ap- 
plicable. It is (mportaat because it has a high predictability 6f 
successful acceptatee by any reader, 

AUTHOK: Steinbeck (1902- ) was bom In California, the 
setting for his novelf TdriiUa Flat and Of Mie€ <md Men, He 
was educated at Stan/ord University and worked aa a common 
uaborer while learning the writing trade. He won the PuUttet 
Priie in 1040 and th6 Nobel Priie for Literature in 196J. 

KESUMEj Kino is a pearl diver who lives with Jaana, his wife, 
and CoyotitOi their baby, near La Pa«. Their life Is rimple end 
happy in thoir brushwood house. One day Coyotito Is stun* by 
a scorpion. A doctor, who belongs to the "other race," r^fuiet 
to^reai the baby because of caste and Klno'a lack of money. 
Kino and Juana go to sea to find a pearl large enough to pay 
for the baby 8 care, and Kino ^nds it— the Pearl of the Wbrld. 
Now Kino and Juana find their life^ menaced by the possibility r 
of theft of the pearl. The pearl buyers, also r^epresentlng the^ 
"other people/' refuse to give it a good pric^. Kino buries the 3 
pearl In his house* He sees mirrored in the lustrous Jewel the^ 
possibility of an education for Coyotito, of k rifle for himself/ 
and of clothes and a church marriage for Juana. He also sees & 
danger within the gleaming surface. Twice Kino is altaoke^l " 
as people try to steal the pearl. One night Kino kills a thief. I 
Finally, Kino's boat Is staved in and his house is burned. Now 1 
in fear he And Juana resolve to go north to the city to sell their 1! 
peArl. On their long trek across the desert, they are pursued 
by a hunter &nd two trackers. Kino hides his wife and child in a 
a cave and then makes a eneak attack by night against hta p^^^ t 
suers. A rifle shot kills Coyotito. Juana and Kino go back to i 
their village by the sea carrying the baby's body, not Indian flle t 
now, but side by side, and Kino throws the evil Pearl of the 
World into the ocean. 

COMPARATIVE: For more on primitive society lo contact with J 
overlords, read OUreir LaFarge's Laughing Boy (p. fild) dealing 
»^th the Navajo J also, Alan Paton's Cry^ ihe Bt\ovtd CowfMif 
d Too Late ihe PhoX<xtop^, on cpotihM in South Africa. The 
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•t/le of Th0 Peart U yery ili 
but added U tbe loetal eomm 

EDITION J Bkniaia Jp.l, 40^. 



•t/le of ?^<»rl U yery ilmilar to that of the LaParge noTel, 
biit added to tbe loelal eommeat la the ingredJeat of aUegory, 
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Slonei inrlnf » LUST FOR UFEt 1^34 \ 453 page^. 

Aiufirieaa. Stoti^ ui«d Vtaeent van Gogh'i lettert to hU 
brothn Thee as tbe basU for thU fietboalieed biography. 



IMPORTANCBi Ar^ work that brlagi the visual and literal arU 
Into the eloae «orta<v thej need Is one that merita our attention* 
The period It^ll wf ch which tan Gogh is eonnwted is a strottg 
literary one: see Zola (p. 412), Bahae {pp. 30-33), and Turge- 
net (p. 369) for a start 

AUTHOR I 8tone was a professor of economics when a prlxe- 
wlnnlMg pla7 of his encouraged him to write Instead, He went 
U> Paris and there became interested in his first biographical 
topic— Vincent tan Gogh, Returning to America, he wrote set- 
eral detective stories while completing his research on Gogh 
for luii for Life. He has written tnanjr biographies since then, 
including Th4 Agony and the Se$ia$y, the story of Michelangeb. 

KEdUMBt The *'nover begins with van Gogh in London, b 
love with Ursula Loyer. and the brutal way In which she repulses 
tUs strange, intense little painter. Vincent returns to Zundert 
in RollaAd, makes another pilgrimage to London, and finally goes 
back to Europe; in the Borinage area of Belgium he attempts 
to become a preacher to the poor miners of that blighted region. 
Here it Is that Vbcent finds the models which inspire him to 
begin to draw and paint. Success even at paintbg cornels hard 
to him. At £tteh, the Hague, and Paris he works aud worries, 
Writes emotional letters to Theo, shamelessly borrows, and falls 
in with fellow artists who misunderstand this mad Dutchman who 
paints differently and primitively. Finally he makes a friend 
in Paul Gauguin, and together they share a house and studio tn 
Aries, the sun-drenched country that Vincent loves. However, 
Vlncent^s increasingly erratic behavior, even to the cutting off 
of an ear as a present to a female friend, alarms Gauguin, and 
they separate. Vincent, In and out of mental and medical hos- ^ 
pitals, paints like an inspired machine. In a final attack of 
severe depression over his failures (he has managed to sell only 
one canvas during his lifetime, and the rest are piled under 
Theo*s bed), be shoots himself and dies. 

The novel introduces us to some important artistic and liter- 
ary figures of this ferKle prelod, but in it we are dominated by 
this poor, brilliant artist with his intensity and humanity* 

COMPARATIVE: Joyces Poftrait of the Artist <m c Young Mon 
(p, 200), though far from the emotionalism of van Gogh's story, 
is at leaj^l concerned with the same problem—how the artist finds 
^ ^^ia place in life. So Is Rllke's The NoiehooJci of Malte LduHde 
Y J^^«, dllficuU, strange, and fascinating. The same theme is 




^.oMa^i (p. «4t)^ ZoW» TM Ifoif^nHl^ed fL'0*i«rt^#>, TJrt 
<c4oii«lud w<iuel to iUt itorjr of vaa Oogh b SomerMt 
Maiishto I r^^ Ifoon oful 8ixp^c$, eon<«iain$ Gattrd^ 
Maii|hatt ttrikea another ^omparatlT^ aotoi ia 0/ fluirt«)i 

his hero tuffert /rom th« tame obaeaaloti with aa 
f«rior woDiim ai ran Oogh ioH in Slono'i novel 

EDItlOMt Pocket Books GC4T6/60f 



Strlndberf, AufiUt, EASTER (P ASK) i 1001; 52 piiet. 

Swedish, A eomedy In thfw acts, lymboUcallr takbg ptiiee i 
during the three holy day* of Maundy Thundajr, Good 
Friday, and Ewt^r, A family goea through the winter ot 
guilt over the father'a embetilement and In three dayi 
emerges Into the Ught of spring, forgirenesa^ and hope. 

IMPORTANCE J This play ia excellent for an Introduction to 
symboUam and is both autobiographical of 8trindberg and a 
reflection of hla philosophical and religious concern. 

AUTHORS Btrindberg (184^101d)i called the Swedish BhaJtea- 
peare, left several conflicting antoblographlea. Hia youth In Bwe* 
den waa occupied in aertlng aa teacher, tutor, actor, and Journ- 
aliat at tarlous times. Hla atrong myatlclam led kim to write 
auch playa as thla one; hla unfortunate esperiencea with and mU* 
trnat of womankind aerted aa tnaterial for Th4 Faih^ (p. 849) 
and MUi JuUe. A Dre<^m PUy iA perhaps Ma moat aucceaaful 
eipreaaionlatle drama. 

RESUME J EUa Ueyat, a young school tf^acher, has the burden of 
holding hia family together against publle shame over the fath* 
er's financial peeadlUoea. He is engaged to Kristba, who shares 
the family life. Ells' father la in prison* Benjamin abo Urea 
with the family and la Ella' tutored pupil, because Benjamin was 
ruined by the elder Heyat's embezaleweni The daughter of the 
family, Eleanora, is in mental Institution. The play opens -'' 
gloomily aa Benjamin had juat failed hta Latin examination, and 
* Elfs* frfend Peter haa just completed the doctoral degree that 
Klia wlahea ao mueb for himself. Peter has presented a thesis ; 
Hbkh pUgUHxed Ells' ideas. In Ella' bleak life the only hope v 
Is that it la finally' aprlng and Eaater. ^ ' \t 

Eleanora cornea home, a aweet and disturbing *'Sunday child'V iJ 
who understands what the birds aay and knows every one*a ' r;)! 
thoughta. She brlnga the family a potted plant which she baa '^Vr 
taken, somewhat unethically, from the doHst shop, fier ap-/ 
pearance and manner, filled With ratlgious kindness^ underlines thrift: 
hopefulnesa of the season as she gradualty affects each member, ^. 
of the winter-weary and discouraged family» At the last, old? 
Ltndkrist> wLo has suffered the worst financial loss from HcystjS : |;t^^ 
crime, comes In to talk to Ella, absolves the family of all re- ' 
sponaibltity, and holds out means even for EUs' reconclHatlon ' 
with Peter* The sun comea out in a great burst of hopefulness. 
.The action sounds bathetic but Is saved by the cham of ; 

Eleanoraa character and by the genuine communication of re- 

^'Hons feeling which St rindborg achieves, Symbols are obviouif^p 
P . . . J mi)*ical motifs that open each act| th6 dove that drops 
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gmn iprlff ftt £H«' tli« blreti iwiUbei tUt are rigsi 
p«tilt«iied> £!0iLttor|'« daifodll (itoten), the ealendAr, and, timf, 
the lUn^ which bocomet the same lOH of tjmbol a< In Ibeea'a 
O^oifa (^ 186)* 

COMPABATIYEi The ''Simdigr child'' appeara In GlraudouxV 
Oniii^ (p< ISd) and in Badaoa'a Or^en MitMioM (p. m), but 
the «>wept U pervert^ ehilUngljr to evil in Jamee* The Tum of 
the 8cr€M>. Eleanora'e religioui eweetnesa is eomparable to that 
of the heroine of Hauptmana'e Hannele, The theme of the a^ii 
who atiffora for hU father's guilt la used b/ Ibsen in Oh0$i4 
(p« 186) and again In Ibsea'a John OahrUt BorhMn, Tof 
an additional look at father-son relationshipa see TargeaeT*a 
Fa^ftm ami £^oHi (p. d6d). 

TBAK»LATlONt By Elizabeth Bprigge in 8iz Ptoyi 0/ fllrW- 
her^, Anchor A H, |1,26. Includes IfiiJ Julie, bis best^known 
pla/i the diffenlt and ehaliek^ging A Dream Play, The Ohcii 80- 
Mia, The Father (p. 8«), and The Sitcnger 851), 
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SlH»ab«ri» AofuM, THE FATHER (FADREN), 
1887 1 48 pAge«. 

fiwedlsb. A drama in ihm acts about a wife who asaorti 
wom&o*a natural dominance against the man, 1i6r huibani 

IMPORTANCE I As modern ai today'a newvp^peri <tnd almoit 
a psycbolofirleal ''tbrilter." Sirlndberg'a plaji were ahead 6t hll 
time and have not dated. As a study of mankind the ricUm 
of age old natural foreea, and eiamining the eompetitive en^ 
Tlronment of marriage^ this pla^ Ii a good Introdaetlon to natural- 
lam, 

AUTHOR ^ See Soiier, p. 347* 

RESUME I Lauraj wife of the Captain, flgbting her husband for 
control of their daughter Bertha^ wages a eampalgn to eonvlnce 
the world first and then her husband himself that he la losing 
his mind. To undermine the Captain, she even sowa a doubt as 
to Bertha'a patemltrj intercepts his mail, supplants a loyal 
doetor with a bought onsi and uses for her own purposes the 
few supporters the Captaiji hai It is a terrible decline as the 
strong male goes down in defeat, in a struggle that la made to 
seem unequal— like Hippolyttis (p. 10S)« helpless though knowing 
his innocence, because a mrin may not £ght a womanu 

In addition to the problem of female dominance, as BtHnd* 
berg s^s ii« there is the modem note on ''cerebral marrtago" lis 
the Captain comments r "In the old days one married a wife. 
Now one goes into partnership with a business woman or sets up 
bouse with a friend. What becomes of love, the healthy Icre of 
the aensest It dies of neglect'' (Act lU) 

COMPARATIVE J Beginning in the nineteenth eentury there was 
«i reexamination of the position of women in society. See the 
charsctew of Mile. Vatna« in PlaubertV Seniimnidl EdueaiioHf 
Nora in Ibsen's A DolV$ Heme (p. 183) and Hedd^ In Bedda 
Gahler, and Eudoxie in Turgenet's Faiher$ and Son$. 

A genera] comparison for the Strlndberg play may be found 
In Aeschylus' if^otnmiton (p. i)i in which Clytemnestra out' 
maneuvers her husband as Laura does the Captain. (We hare 
already mentioned the situation of Hlppolytus, helplesa against 
Phaedra.) In the Victorian period, Oeorge Meredith wrote a 
sonnet cycle, Modem iov^/that told of a "cerebral*' relationship 
between man and wife, Only in this present period has-'^he 
battle of the sexes been made often t4> seem amusing} see 
Courtellne, p. 61, or re^d James Thatber's delightful "The Se- 
cret Life of Walter Mltty*' pr ''The Catbird Seat." 
TcT another man hater sueb as Laura, consider th$ motheir. 
J^^ tioiue of Bertarda Alha by Garcia Iiorea (p. 1&6)< 
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TRANSLATION; By Elliabelh Sprlgje. Six Plays ot StrindUrff, 
«*^t Sonai^ Th0 atrongif (p. Wl), nod Sc$Ur (p. W7). 



Sirindben, Auguil, THE STRONGER (DEN STARKARE)i 
1889; 8 pages. 

Swedish. Aq eipcrlmeatal dramatie monologue for tlie 
stage; two women fight restrospectlvelx for tbo same man. 

IMPORTANOEi An tnlgma that provokes diwusaioti, a f<Mif (fe 
fOHt that Sirindberg wrote for AntoJiie's Th^Atre Libre In Parl$; 
also reveaU something of Strindberg's feeHugs about woman- 
kind. 

AVTHORj See Ba$Uf, p. 347. 

BKSUMKs iliiS Y (Amelia) is sitting a!ono on Christmas Eve 
In a eafe whea Mrs. X enters and shares her table. Amelia U 
an aetress and Mrs. X is retired from the stage. Mrs. X begins 
a monologue addressed to her former colleague, talking about 
Amelia's broken engagment, how Ajnella has given up ehildren, 
a home, a husband^ everything, for her career, and flauotlng Itt 
her faee Mrs. X's happiness la having all these things. Mrs. ^ 
about her husband Bob and while sketehlng in details of 
some easua] ent<>unters In the past of Amelia and Bob suddenly 
realizes that there has been a love affair between her husbana 
and Miss Y-^thak her son Is named for Amelia's father, that 
Bob's liking for tulips eomes from Amelia's fondness for the 
fjower, that Amelia has formed all her husband's tastes. But, 
Mf8. X announces trluraphantl/ though bitterly^ I at least have 
him, my dear; and what do you havet 

Throughout this solitary tirade of evasions, aeousatlons, ei- 
planatlons/ realisations, Amelia only laughs now and then, and 
by remaining silent to Mrs. X'a taunla and flaunts emerges— 
vlctorioust Which one is the stronger of this pairt 

COMPABATIVEi As In Stockton's short story "The Lady or the 
Tigert" which comes out the door of Strlndberg's play, victory 
or defeat—and which is victory Or defeati 8oo also Eugea^ 
O'NcUrs one-act play Before Breol/oj^/ which leaves the audi- 
ence with a similar dilemma arrived at by the same dramatic 
method. Select a comparison with one ^ of BfownJngV 
monologues I "My Last Duchess" reveals similar duplicities 
of cbaractera, the same half-revelations of the past. Strindbcrg s 
monologue method may be sustained for an entire novclt as Jn 
Camui* brilliant, slnUter The Fall (p. 6J). The tone of 
Sirongef is exceptionally modern and reminds one of stories fronj 
The AVwTrorfcdi', Of John Updike and Salinger, or of Dorothy 
Parker. A fascinating comparative study may be made with 
Jean Cocteau's Th^ Hum^n Voice (p. SO), either the recording 
the Bttlpi (LaVoizhumc<n$). 
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Sy»f«, John M»» IN THE SHADOW OF THE GLEN» 
1903} 17 pagea. 

Oae-act Irish eomedy* 

IMPOBTANCEi One of the playa of the Irish Kenalasance of 
Yeata, Lady Gregory, the Irish National Theatre Society, and 
the famous Abbey Theatre, Synge'a Biden io iht Sea h often 
called the greateat' tragic drama of the tvrentleth century. 

AUTHOR: Synge (1871-1909) was born near Dublin and ytu 
educated at Trinity College. He lived in Germany and TatIs 
and there met Yeats, who persuaded blm to live with htm for 
a while in the Aran Islands, whence the dialect and characters 
of his drama. His Important plays were written during the last 
six years of his life. 

RESUMEt On a stormy night a tramp stops at the door of Nora 
Burke to ask for food and shelter and finds her husband's corpM 4 
laid out under a sheet in the mdn room. Nora tells the itor^r 
of her41fe with Dan Burke to the stranger, an Unhappy story 
because she married an old man and wasted her life In this lone* m& 
]y sheep cottage watching the mist and the fogs and hungry for : 
talk with any man who passed by. Old Dan, dying, forbade 
Nora even to touch his corp&e. To arrange a wake, Nora leaves 
the tramp to sit with the corpse and herself slips out In the rain \ . 
to summon a young neighbor, Michael Dara. While the tram^ ;s 
is prayings mending Ws coat and drinking a drop, the "corpse I 
slta up, asks for whiskey and his nobbed stick, teUs the tramp . ; 
what a no-good Nora in, and Hes down and covers i«p again aa m 
Nora and Michael come in the door, While the lrmp feigns 
sleep, Nora and Michael count Dan*8 money and discuss the 
possibility of marriage. At this, Dan Jumps from his trestle- , ; 
boards and threatens them both with, his stick, He turns i 
Nora out of the house. The tramp suggests that Michael tak* # 
her with him, but Michael is unwilling 1 so the old vagabond it-m 
vUes her to come where he goes, to love the open road and the || 
weather instead of the caged and empty lifei "It's fine sonir; 
youll be hearing when the sun goes up, and thereH be no oW m 
fellow wheeling, the like of a sick sheep, close to your ear." : 
They leave. Dan and Michael settle down cotUy by the fire and ^ 
the whiskey bottle. h 
The pleasure of this comedy is In the musical talk of the ii 
characters, the delicate revelations of character, and the full b 
delight of life which the tramp brings into the narrow, cramped, p 
and foggy life of Nora. . 

-^'^•fPARATIVE: H. G. Welts* The Sisiory 0/ Mr. FoUy (p. m) 
lOws US an urb&n character who finds happiness as soon ai be : i 
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l6im tb« ttaffri eobformiii life tot the open road« Another 
famous Nora, in Ibeea'i i i)oir« Ho«i^ (p. 18$), also walka 
oiit of a tnaniage, b\]i differefitlr than 8yi)ge'a Nora] thia U 
A another view of womea asd men trapped in the institution of 
L martiafe, D/lan Thoma In Under MilJf Wood (p. m) writes 
: ia the pieturesque dialeet and Inconsequene^ of 8ri^ge, and his 
poetie eharaeters are slinUar. 

EDITION t TA^ CmpleU PUxy$, John Synffi, Vintage V-17$; 
♦1.45, gUes Q$ Vlayhoy of iM W€9Uf% World (p. 355)* BW^ri 
lo <h*5ed (p. 357), JAe Well of 8Mni$, the unftnlshed Deirdr^ 

A of m SorroiOM, and TA^ Tinh^r'i Wedd^g {p. 358), 
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S^nte, John M„ PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD* 
1907 j 73 page«, 

A three-aet Irish eomedjr, 

IMPORTAKCE: A witty itat^ment of tte separation by aocletj 
of pretence and actuality^ how we honor the drst and are hot- 
rificd by the latter. 

AUTHOR: See In the 8had<iv> of the Oten, p. 353. 

BESUMSt In an Inn on the wild coast of Mayo, where the baJr- 
maid Pegeen is getting ready for her marriage to milkaop Shawn, 
there comes Christy, footsore from weeks on the road^and fleeing 
from some nameless terror, Forced to.tctl the reason for Ms 
flighti be InTents a tale that he has kilkd his father In ft potato 
field in Kerry, To his surprisCi he la at once I^^ji i^cd by the ad« 
mSriDg rlUagers. He captures Pegeeu^s interest rjght off, and also 
the admiration of the Widow Qutn. The young girls £ock to see 
this ferocious man, and he is forced many lime^ to recount the 
brare story of his crime* But the Widow Quln Is the first to 
learn the truth: old Mahon, Christy's father, showa up with a 
bandaged he^d and the lowdown about what a weak numsknll 
his son is. The widow by a ruse sends the father on his way 
and strikes a bargain with Christy to protect his secret in return 
for his band in marriage* Christy, who has always been a timid 
sou1> changes from mouse to lion from all this adoration and 
wins all the honors in the village sports day. Courtly and i^oetiCi 
he begs and wins Pegecn's hand, AH goes well for him until bis 
father reappears, rery much allre* Christy, now full of eo^< 
fidence, picks up a spade and runs hta father from the tavern 
and strikes him, Now^ budden1y> the villagers who admired the 
deed done at a distance are horror stricken when they see the 
act before their eyes. They rope Christy acd are /or drfigglng 
him off to the hangman, even Pegeen spuming him. Bat the 
durable ol<^. Xfahon comes In the door again with his hard skull, 
pro^d now of the kind of son he has, and the two go off together 
with Christy very much In command. 

There are wonderful lines In this comedy, such as Christy's 
"Well, it's a dean bed and soft with it, and it^s great luck and 
company I've won me in the end of time — two fine women fighting 
for the Hkes of m&— till I'm thinking this night wasn't I a 
foolish fellow not to kill my father fn the yean; gone by" (Act I), 
countered by Jealous Shawn's: *'0h, its a hard case to be an 
orphan and not to have your father that you're used to, and you'd 
easy kill and make yourself a hero in the sight of all" (Act IV)< 

COUPABATIVE: The theme is reminiscent of the little French 
^ tale called "Sept d'un coup," where a cowardly tailor in a coohtiy 




beset giabtj ooea kllli fteveo dies nt oae iwipe, &nd^ mentloD' 
iog that be bits Itllled **aereQ at om blow/' he £adi that the ril- 
lageu think he 1a ia))iing of fflantnj so be beeoznee the eort of 
hero Christ/ does. Synge a preteatlous hero U also reminiscent of 
Ibsen's ^€er Gyni dad of TiJI Eulensplege]^ The villagers' ador^ 
ation of a mock faero, taking him for his words rather than for 
his deeds, rem^nda one of Sean in O'Casej's The Shadow of d 
Gunman (p. 269). But \here Is to rea) comparison for this Gaelic 
tempest in a teapoi 

KDlTIONt Th6 CmpUie I'lays, John M, Synge, Vlntsge V-HS, 
(1.45. Includes RidtT$ to i\t Sea (p. 357), De^rdre of ih& Sot' 
rowi, In the 3hado}D of the QUn (p. 353), The WtXX of Xh0 B<^%i$t 
and Tho Tinlctr'$ Wedd\:i^g (p, 358). 



S;nf t, John M.» RIDERS TO TH£ SEA, 1904 ; U pagM. 
A oiie*aet Irish t rage J/. 

IMPORTANCE: The alight bulk or time apan of tbia play ihould 
not lead one to undereatimate ita impact. Stripped of every* 
thlog unnecessary, it la elasaical tragedy, and Fate looms larg^. 

AUTHOR t See In the Shadow of the OUn, p« 353. 

RESUME: News ia brought to Maurya, the oM mother, and to 
her daughters Cathleen and Nora tLat the body ot the fiaherman 
son Michael has been found in the North Sea. The daughter^ 
examine and identify the few scraps of clothing that have been 
tent home, while old Maurya goes out to carry lunch to BartleXi 
her sola remaining son. She comes back keening with grief, for as 
she saw Bartley riding by, behind him on Michaels gray horse 
she saw Michael himself dressed in bright new clothing. Maurya 
orders a coffin to be built. Now the neighbor women enteri la* 
menting and with their heads covered, for the grey horse has drlv* 
en Bartley into the sea and to his death. Maurya laments each of 
the six sons she baa lost to the waters. "There do be a powbr 
of young men floating around in the sea.'* Maurya's closing 
speech is dignified and accepts the total fact of man's exUtenee. 
"Michael baa a clean^ burial in the far north, by the grace of 
Almighty Ood. Bartley will have a fine coiffin out of the white 
boards, and a deep grave surety. What more can we want than 
that! No man at all can be living for ever, and we must be 
satisfied.** 

COMPARATIVE; Euripides' The Trojan Women (p. 112) also 
sees the role of women as that of au /Bering, waiting, and mourn* 
ing their men. A fine contrasting study may be made of these 
two plays and other authors' views of women'a typical roles, for 
Examples, that of living only to adapt themselves to the domiiiaiii 
male, as in Chekhov'a "The Darling" (p. 73), Colette's Oigh 
(p. 33), Shaw's Man and Superman, and a mention of Charlotte 
in Molldre't Don Juan (p. £67). Other general comparLyjns to 
3ynge*s play are given under The Trojan Women, as Markan* 
daya's iieciar in a Sieve (p. 245), whose heroine tike l.^ora sees 
all her family disappear. Other looks at the hard lives of IHBheT- 
men the world over are In the works of Miahlma (p. 255), Verga 
(p. 386)» and Falaeio Valdte (p. 2.7). 

The soured incident of this drama and others are in Synge's 
interesting book of travels. The Aran lelande, 

EDITION J The Complete P^ayi, John M, ii^nge, Vintage V-17S, 
11.45. Includes Phyhoy of ihe Weeiem World (p. 856)^ Deirdre 
^Y"' the Borrowe, In ihe Shadow of th^ Olen (p. 353), The Wett 
^Y^t** SainUt and The TinUr'e Wedding (p. 363). 
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Syiif e, lohQ M., THE TINKER'S WEDDING* 190d { paj^a. 

A two-aet farce about a traveling Irlali famll/ of pot* 

' menders. 



IMPORTANCEj Tb!a may be Synge's Imt play, but It dem- 
osatrates well his subject matter and tbe amnaed, sympathetie but 
lometimea sardonic attitude he had toward it After hU PUyhoy 
of th$ Wutem Wm\d, arouBed Irish patriots kept tUs faree oft 
the boards^ enraged at his carleature. 

AtJTHOB ! See In ihe Sh<ido\o of the OUn^ p, $53, 

RESlTMEs MJehael Byrne is making a tin wedding ring for his 
"wife/' Barah^ aa they plan to stop an oM priest and ask him to 
legitimise their relationship. Old Mary Byrne^ Michael's mother 
Is qtiietiy soaking np her nightly pint of porter, "When the 
old priest comes along by the country road, Sarah wheedlei him 
into performing a marriage ceremony for a little money and a 
dne tin can, though the priest la scandalized by the lewd aongs 
and sayings of old Mary, who deliberately attacks t?ie priesthood. 
The priest leaves, and Michael and 8arah go off into the night 
to steal ^ hen* Mary Byrne steals the big tin can, part of the 
marriage fee, from its sack and eubsUtutes her empty porter 
bottles, planning to ftcU the tin for more drink. The following 
morning, Sarah and Michael dress up in their ^eat kerchiefs 
and wait for the priest. When they attempt to pay him, he ^nds 
instead of the tin he expected nothing but empty bottles* Be- 
fusing to solemnize a marriage for such heathens, threatening 
instead to call the police down on them, the priest is set upon by 
Sarah and Michael; his head Is tied up In the bag and thumped 
until he promises to forgive and forget. The play ends with 
the tinkers, unmarried but satisded with their adventure, setting 
off again on the high road to the fair. 

COMPARATIVE: Reminiscent of the Japeriei against priests in 
Boccaccio (p, 44} and much other late medieval and Benaisaanee 
literature. The mood and characters of (this dramatic tilfle are 
similar to thoee of Hauptmann's The Becvet Coai (p. l6S)» 
Brecht 8 The Threepenny Opera (p. 46), and John Oay*s The 
Beggar^s Opera. The tinkers are the sort of people the hero 
^oold meet in a picaresque novel — M Bta$ (p. 229) or Laariilo 
de Torma (p. 225), Many of Chekhov's short stories deal as 
warmly and humoiou&ly with the uneducated and underjpriylleged t 
see "He Understood" and "The Darling" In Dunnlgan*s edition 
of his shorter narratiTcs^ p. 73. 

EDITION; The Complete Ploy$, John if. Synge, Vintage V'lU, 
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Tflgore, R«blQcIran«th, GiTANJALl) 1912; 47 pages. 
Lyrle poetry from InJla, written In EngliBL 

IMPOHTANCE; ThU simple but myatlcal Bengal poet writea of 
earthly and heavenly love— the love of the beaullea and joja 
of earth that exiit forever. Though these verses are in prose' 
form, they are songs that Tagore wrote In Bengali and hhnsetf 
rewrote In £:ngU5h. One is seized by the Biblkal majesty but 
almost childish simplicity with which these verses celebrate the 
passion of life. W. B. Yeats has paid great honor to Tagore'a 
poetry in published criticism* 

AUTHORt Tagore (1861-1941) was bom In CaleutU, studied law 
in England, founded the university of Visva-Bharati, won the 
Nobel Prise for Literature in 1913, composed music for over 
three thousand songs, became a well-known painter, and wrote 
plays and novels as well as h!s many volumes of poetry in Ben* 
gali and English. 

RESUME: Perhaps the effect of Tagore'e poetry may be partially 
suggested by an example ! 

"Thou hast made me endless, such Is thy pleasure. This frail 
vessel thou emptiest again and again, and tin it ever with /resh 
life. 

"This little flute of a reed thou hast carried over hillM and 
dales, and haat breathed through it melodies <etemally new. 

"At the immortal touch of thy hands my little heart loses 
its limits in joy and gives birth to utterance ineffable. 

"The infinite gifts come to me only on these very small hands 
of mine. Ages pass, and still thou poorest, and still there is 
room to fill." • 

Tagore 'a effects are gained by extremely simple language. He 
chooses image*— the vessel, the reed fiui>— of ordinary Use. He 
subtly states and restates in suggestive parallelisms character- 
istic of primitive poetry (note the balanced clauses of the 
Psalms), selects an image, lets it linger, and then returns to com- 
plete it. Hla ideas are mystical-religious, and the ideas of each 
poem are intertwined and developed through the entire song cycle. 
For example, six poems after the one quotM above, here ii a 
return to a motif: / > 

"My song has put off her adornments. She has no pHde of 
dress and de<^or.'\t[on. Ornaments would mar our union j the/ 



•Prom OITANJALI by Rabindranath Tagore, publlahed by 
Q TTumphrlCJ, publishers, 48-50 Melrose Street, Boston, Mast., 
• l/^lsed bj permission of the publisher. 
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wouid ei>tti Utwm thee afid m^; their jingllag wotad drowii 
thy wliljiperi, 

*'M7 poet*i Ti^alfy dian In ihame before thj ilghi O taaiter 
poet, I h4Te sat doim at th^ feet Qui/ let me make m/ life 
simple , aad etralght, like a flute of reed for thee to m with 
mnile/* 

dOMPARATpBj Though trlumphaat o?er death, the phllotoph^ 
Of Tagores vereea are eompajiloss to FittOerald'a MMHiyd^i 
of Omar Khayyam (p. 20d) for their rich Oriental Imagery and 
grace of eipreesloa. Khayyam's teree, however, is pagan ahd 
stresses the e^rpd rotm theme j Tagore liles the c<^rp0 fo$m 
also but suggesU that we gather the eternal la each J<Jy of life 
we pluck. See also the Psalms from the Bible and Kahili Oibran's 

EDITION I International Poeket Library, Boston, 50^, with la- 
trodaction by William Butler Yeats. 
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ThotttM, Dylant UNDER MILK WOOD, 1953 1 95 pages. 

Welai. A play for To!ce«, b lyrical "modern'* poetry writ- 
ten in prose form, 

IMPORTANCEt This work relates to many otbergj Edgar Le« 
Masters' Spoon Hiver Anthology for one, the Greek AnthcJog^ 
(p» 163), Thornton Witder's Our Town, and Sherwood Ander- 
son's Ifineelurff, Ohio, tor Its concentration of bHak, Intimate, 
tender, or Irreverent portraUi of a small communhy seen reatis- 
tically but poetically. Id an adrancecl placement class it should 
be an excellent introduction to some of the devices of contempo- 
rary poetry and impressionist drama. 

AUTHORj Thomas (1914-1953) was born in Wales; from the 
foUsoDg and I^ible Influence of his native country he found the 
direction his poetry was to take. lie had only a grammar school 
education and turned newspaper reporter, reader for the British 
Broadcastbg Company, and aJcohoHc. 

RESUME: It is impossible here to survey the activities and com* 
ments of seventy-one "voices" which^ alive or dead, all con- 
tribute information on one another's Ures: jealousies, antag- 
onisms, secret loves, private informatloa, and so on. This all 
talces place In Ltareggub, a small Welsh coastal village. The 
town is asleep as we first see it, gradually awakes, and swings 
into life as one character after another emerges, cooks break* 
fast, goes to work, quarrels with his wife, writes a sermon/ or 
primps foj a date. We are then taken for a stroll through 
Llareggub a^^d see it both physically and intimately. No story 
is over given completely; we are constantly titillated by unfin- 
ished biographies, vague and surprising hints of what has hap- 
pened and will happen as a result of the events we .are hearing 
in parts. 

COMPARATIVES The structure reminds one very much of anti- 
phonal chanting or of the loose interrelated fpitaph of 
Spoon Kiver Anthchgy (above) or of Winethurg, Ohfo (above). 
^The epigrammatic sharpness of one character's comments about 
another forces us to think of the OreeJc Aniholcpy (p. 153), bb 
we did before. And in the beautiful way that LJareggub seems 
to stand'^or every community of people everywhere (a Midwest- 
ern hamlet or a neighborhood on the East Side), we are brought 
dose to the universality of Wilder 's Our Tom, Though many 
personaUtlea are presented^ such a complete picture of a com- 
plete community gradually emerges that it Is not necessary 
to remember nanies or events; a sort of synthesia takes place in 
which the whole is more important than the pieces. See also 
O above under "Importance.*' 
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EDITION^ Kew DlrMttoni p.73| IMS, Good biography, pro- 
nunclAtion guldOi a pref aeo b/ Daniel Jones, osd even the myuAi 
to the maar intoresilog balUdi which Thomai Included In thii 
' toeal^ dranuL 
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THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS (poulble «aHy I Hie it Per- 
$[Mn, HA2AR AFSANA), 1 lIK AlUBIAN NIGHTS* oral eollce- 
tlon datlag from as ear^jr as the 10th century but collected b iti 
present form H^O; transtated tuto aa many as IB volumei. 

A collection of Orknlal tales. 

iMPORTAKCE: Though u^uatlj Ignored eicept aa childre&'i 
atorlefli this work deaerres attcLtlon for many reasons i it glrea 
detailed pictures of life \n the ancient Kast; it haa sirred M 
the basts for itnpo riant Kuropean collections of tales, such aa 
Boceacio's f Decameron (p. 44)^ the Getia S^maMTMmt and 
the Canterbury Taf?*, either in borrowings from the story ele- 
ments or in liiitation of the frame device which holds such col- 
lections togett-eri it has served as the Inspiration for music, aa 
in HimsVi^KorsaljOTS Schehereta^e, and painting, as in Ouslave 
Moreau's opulent watcrcolors; iho tales are full of lively char-. 
acterlKatlona and rljc^ud situations which will come as a surprise 
to those who know them only in their chaste nursery forms} 
they are the most important link with India's Panchatantra^ a 
gathering of fables dating approximately from A.D. 30()'50O, . 
also Orgauleed around a frame device. 

HESUMEi The abridged verelon includes the Prologue (a story 
telMng how Shahrzad came to her Job of entettalclng tha Kicg 
by telling the tales) » "Judar and His Brothers" <4S pages)/;The 
Porter and the Three Girls of Baghdad" (66 pages), and 
''Aladdin and Ills Knchanted Lamp'V (117 pages), plus the ' 
Kpilogue. Probably the Western reader is familiar only with 
the last named. 

COMPARATIVK: The method of listing has been varied here 
from our usual format; seo general comparisons under ^'Im- 
portance," above, 

A comparison of simUajr narrative techniques will be found 
in' studying "The Porter and the Three Girls of Baghdad" with 
Akulagawa'a "Rashomon * and "In a Grove" (p. 8) for the accu- 
mulation of a whole nnrrative from the reports of various 
participants. 

TRANSLATION: By N. J. Dawood,^Jad(fi» arid Other TdUt 
from the Thousand and One KighU, Penguin Ii-71j 85^ Do 
not be misled into buying a lesser or older translation. 
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tolcloi, Uo KikoU^vkht ANNA KAREMNA, 

RoMiaa. A novel aboul a Jttan and woman who dtty the 
initihitloii of marriage and find In passion no lubstitote. 

jtMPORTAKCEi A piycbolog^cal love Itoiy agabH a goclologleal 
examination of ninet^nth eenhirj ariato«ratlo Roc$la« Anna'i 
eharaeUr and dilemma are txnforgettablo* Le?ini the foil to 
VroDskr, ie the Tehlde for Tolatol'i eocial belief 

AUTHORj Tolatol (m^mo) waa a ^joveliit, a dramatiat (The 
PciCm 0/ DofHesi), a soeial reformer, and a myetle. He lerred 
in the Crimean War eommandlng forees at Sebaetopol; then, re- 
tiriag to thi country to write, he evolved his mystical approach to 
Christianity that eventnally separated him from the Orthpdoi 
chareh. In 1861 he freed hlj serfs and instituted iasd reformsi 
he was a potent force on Bus«ia as It emerged from feudalism. 

BBdtJMB: Anna Karenina eomea to her brother's home in Moscow 
to patch op a <iuarrel between her brother, Stepan Oblonsky, and 
his wife, Dolly, a quarrel that threatens to end in divorce. Anna'e 
peacemaking is a fine irony^ for it is here that she meets the 
cavalry offlceri Count Vronsky, and their meetings lead to 
affair. Unable to secure a divorce from her husband, tbe am- 
bitious, cold, remote Alexel Karenin, who sees divorce as a men- 
ace to his bureaucratic career, Anna and Vronsky go olf together 
to Italy after she has a child by her lover, 

Paralleling the domestic rupture of Stepan and Dolly is the 
relationship of Karenln and Anna; but eontrastiog with these 
affairs Tolstoi develops the story of the bumbling, honest Levin 
and his patient courtship Of Kittyi Dolly's sister. 

Anna and Yronslcy, after a grand tour, come back to Russia 
atjd try to find happiness in rebuilding Yronsky's country estate 
(again a contrast, for what Vronsky is attempting in a lordly 
manner the conscientious Levin Is accomplishing humbly on his 
own land), Tension grows between Anna and Vronsky, con- 
fronted with the unyielding selfrighteousness of Earenin, every- 
Tvhere regarded as a saint for his tolerance, as the lovers sense 
the growing need between them for the sanctions of society. 

When events reach a desperate pitch, Anna, remem^ring a 
railroad accident on the day she met Vronsky, throws hersef) 
under an approaching train and Is killed. Tbe earefuUy nur- 
tured love aDd marriage of Levin and Kitty continue in hap- 
iness for both. 

COMPARATIVE t Equally famous as a story of passion is 
Madame Bovcry (p. 116), with the difference that 
gp^^ovary aspires to the social glory that Anna at first 
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ipuriii, Anua throwi awajr everything' for love ae does Lyndall 
in Schreluer'i The Sioty of an African Farm (p. 317). Anothej 
love triangle that ends fatally U In Goethe's The SorroiPi of 
Young WertMr (p. 148)| romantkally passionate, not with lbs 
desperate realism of Tolstoi's lovers. The inflexible Earenin is 
a ttpltal example of Husslan bureaucrat} see Tolstoi's Th$ 
Death of Ivan llyich (p. 366) and OogoVs The Cloak (p. 144) 
for other samples of the type. Vronsky seems to be modeled 
on the prototype of Peehorln in Lerinontov's A Htro of Our 
Time (p. 227). More light on Tolstoi's views about marriage 
may be gidned in his KreuUer Sonata, a bad-tempered etpos6. 
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toUioi^ Leo, THE DBATII OF IVAN ILYICH (SMERT* iVANA 
IL'ICIIA), mS; ((5 pages. « 

Rusfliftn noTClla coueerntcg a man's last Stloess and bis 
panoramic review of his life and its meaning. 

IMPOBTAKCE: In brief, this short masterplcco demonstrates 
Totstoi's knowledge of nineteenth century RassJan atistocraey 
and officialdom and sets the author's cbaracteristie moral themes. 

AUTHOR: See Anna Kwntna, p. 304. 

RESUME: A friend, PytOf Iranovich, hears of Ilyich's death and 
comes to pay hU last respectSj more concerned with posslbiMtles 
of tM\ advancement because of tWs death than with the foci of 
death itself. Through IranoVlch's eyes the reader sees the fam- 
ily, the wife Praskovys Fyodorovna, and the home that Ilylch 
accumulated during a lifelimo as a civil servant. Unlike Meur- 
sault In The Stranger (p, 55), Ivanovich Is able to enjoy smok* 
ing, tho possibility of a game of cards, and a!I the amenities that 
this brief courtesy call is meant to deny, for the society to which 
the Ilylchs belong is a prMeuse one. After Ivanovich's visit, 
Tolstoi moves into the story of Ilyich'a final Illness: the tidicu- 
tous household accident that had brought it on, the visits to 
various doctors, and the preience th^t he will recover. Finally, 
Tolstoi allows Ilyich's thotighta to carry the remainder of the 
story. It is a recollection disturbed by Increasing pain and 
growing awareness of deceit in the conditions of bis illness, tho 
falsity of the society in \»hich he lives, and In the vacancy of 
the life which he has lived. His life, ho discovers, except for 
thd brief period of childhood, was "a horrible vast deception that 
concealed both life and death." The recollections tell the story 
of his yonth, education, marriage/ and his eager climb after 
success that only concealed the f«ict of his nonentity, His death, 
as he approaches it^ reveals the only light and truth he has ever 
known. 

COMPARATIVE: Jules Remains' The Veaih of a Nobody (p. 
303} offers fertile comparisons, though the story method Is re- 
versed by RomaSns and concerns itself with the disappearance of 
a man after death, with little indication of the personality of 
the man himself* The bureaucracy and officialdom that Tolstoi 
mocks is the same that one finds In Gogol (pp. 144-160} and in 
CourteUne (p. 01), or in Tolstoi's Anna Kannina (one can see 
Aleiey Karenin in Ivan Ilylch, p, 364). The theme Of the 
falsity of life find the discovery of truth Is observable In Pos* 
O *s "T)ie Djcam of a Ridicijlous Man' (p. 97). 

ERIC 
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TRANSLATIOKt Translalor anonymoui In Ore<xi SuMHan 
Storiei, Vbtage V*716| 11.25. Also eontain«i among citm, 
'*The Dream of a BidUuloui Man/' Puahkin'i Th6 Qum cf 
$p<tde$ (p. and aogo:*9 Clodlc (p. 144}* 




ToUloi* Uo, MASTER AND MAN (RABOTNIK I XOZ/AIN), 
1895| Slpagel. 

Buuian. A ihort nos^l about a bourgooU taaal«r and hit 
peiaant servant and their dramatie struggle to preaerta 
theit lives when caught id a btiitard. 

tMPOBTANOf!: This short noTel shows Tolstois preoeeopatiott 
with moral issues and problems of soda! equality In stil) feudal 
prt-revolationar^ Russia, As such, it tU into the pattern of 
Letin*s soul-searehing In Tolstoi's Anna kar^ina, as LoTln 
woTries his wa^ into freeing his serfs. The developing egalitar* 
lAa sjrstem is a theme in both novels. ^ 

AUTHOH} 8oe Anna Karenina, p. 364. 

BESUMEt Vaslli Andreviteh ia a shrewd and successful bourgeois, 
one of Europe's self-made tnen. He $k$ out with Ma mouihik 
aerrantj Nikita, in haste tq jiurchftM a forest a^ a great ilnancia] 
advantage. It begina to snow. The storm turns into a blinding 
bllaaard. Twice the/ lose their war and manage to turn np at 
the same small village for rest stops. Vaslll's eompuUion to 
onrleh himself drives them each time out into the storm. Lost 
for the third time, now with an exhausted horse and depletod 
energies, master and servant huddle separatelr in the driving 
snow to last out the danger. Once in desperation Vaslli at- 
tempts to steal away from Niklta on his horse, but he makes 
only a nightmarish circle through the bliexard and finds himself 
onco more where Niklta 1$ lying. Vaslli. suddenly proud of hit 
hoabandry of this resource, his servant, covers Niklta with his 
body to protect him from the cold. Vasili dies of cold. On the 
following day, Nlkita is rescued. 

06MPABATIYEt For other masterseryant relationships; Levin 
in Anna Karenina, as we have mentioned, or P^lldt6 in Flan* 
bert's A SimpU Heart (p. IIS). For other looka at ehanglttg 
soeia] structures, Turgenev'a Faihtu and Sons <p. 369) and 
Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard (p. 69); note in this latter the 
position of old Firs. A contrast, the inferior person irho aaeri< 
tieoa himself f6r his superior, may be found in the relationship 
Of Sonya and Kaakolnikov in Dostoevsky'a Crime and PunUh- 
fiftffit (p. 96). For the theme of man against nature ending In 
failuri or death, sea Conrad's Typhoon (p. 36) and TouiH 
(p., 37) and Stephen Crane's The Open Boat 

TftAK6LATI0Ni By Constance Qamett and Nathan Haskell 
Dole, Four Great BMstiui KoveU. Dell L0-ld3, 60^ A great 
barff&ln. containing also Turgenev a Firei Lope (p» 371), Doato- 
■ ^ ^ 'h4 QauhUf^ and Chekhov's The Duel, 
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TartetteV, !v«ti, FATHERS AND SONS <OTCV I DET1)» 
1860; 243 pagei. 

Russian. A novel of two generations in opposition to one 
another, the old and the new wars of life, 

IMT^ORiANCE: Turgeneiv brought Russian literature to Europe 
and himself Jook ba«k to Russia the inBuenees of Maupassanti 
Flaubert, and others. This novel Invents a new term, nihilim, 
ahd introduces the revoluttonarjr psyche to the Russian llterltry 
" scene. 

AUTHOR I Turgenev (1818-1883), friend of George Sand, Flau- 
bert, and BaUae, though the son of a Russian army officer and 
reared and educated in Russia, found In French literary society 
the iiisplratlon that made him write of his native country in a 
manner nearer to European thought than other Rus&ians had, 
Official criticism of his revolutionary hero, Baearov In Fatheti 
and 8on$, hurt Turgenev so much that he banished himself to 
KuTOpe for twenty years and died expatriate. 

RESUME i Arkady brings his young friend Baiarov, a medical 
student, back from the university to vIbH his parents. Arkady 
finds his father, Kirsanov^ living with a mistress, emancipating 
his peasants, becoming interested In land reforms, and so on, but 
the father is unablo to understand Bazarov's rebellion against 
the old dogman of Russian life* Pavel, Kirsanov's retired and 
aristocratic brother, dislikes Bazarov even more. The two youths 
go to visit Mme. Odintsov, a friend of Arkady's family, and 
the^'e Bazaror falls In love with her, while Arkady is enamoured 
of her younger sister, Katya. They then go to call on Basarov's 
worshipful father, VasilS, and his mother. After this visit, they 
return to Arkaday's home, where Baxarov, from sympathy for 
Fenichka, Rirsano/*0 mistress, treats her ailing baby and U 
caught by Pavel giving Fenichka a kiss In syinpathy. Pavel 
challenges Basarov to a duel in (he old aristceretle manner-^ 
which is comic, under the circumstances— but neither is seriously 
injured. At loose ends now, Bazarov returns to his home, helps 
his father with his country medical practice/receives an Infection 
while In surirery^ sickens, and dies. Mme. Odintsov comforts his 
last hours. Turgenev wraps up his tale in an eighteenth century 
manner; Arkady marries Katya and settles into the family rut/ 
Klfsanov marries Fenichka, ahd Basarov, the only aetlve, think* 
ing member of the group, ironically dies vvlthout accomplishing 
anything. * 

The novel Is loosely strung together, with aimless wanderings 
^ I Indccisiveness typical of Its youthful heroes. 

ERJC 
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COMPABATIVSt ContrMt the ftetiye tebellion BaKitroy with 
the pwWe dJid eontempofary ladJfferenee of rebelliotii Mea^ 
sault in TA^ Stranji'^f (p. C5). Another cooftlet between tlie old 
aristoetatk ways and the new generation ii partialis tho butSnesa 
of Creon Tersus Antigone and Haemon in Sopboclefl' or AnouUb'a 
A%iig<yn0 (pp. 20 and 335)i Other UMa of the theme of Boelal 
change are to be found in Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard (p. 
6d}| SUone'a F<yni(mcra (p. d37)i Matin's BuddethrooU (p. 
236), and Corrado AWaro's £mlt A$pr(moni9 (p, 14). The 
character ol the young doctor, Batarov, flnda resemblance to 
Arrowmith of Sinclair Lewis t Basarov*s ideas and h!s incoher- 
ent expression of them resemble those of Raskoln^koT in Dostoev* 
sky's Crims and Punithr^eni (p. 05) i Bazarov's ideas and their 
futility find an almost exact parallel tn P6res Qald^s' Spanish 
novel, Doiia Ferftc:<x (p. 279) j like Baiarov, Weaver UUbrich, 
the best man of his group, Is ironically killed off in Haupt- 
mana'i play The Weavers* 

Important comparisons and contrasts must be sought in Cher- 
nyshevsky's What U to Be Donef (p. 74). 

TRANSLATIONt By Constance Oamett, Modern ttbrary College 
Edition T-38t 65^ Other translations are by Barbara Makano- 
witeky, Bantam UO-214| 60^j and George Reavey, Signet Oaasica 
CD CO, 50f 
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TurgeMtt Ivio, HRST LOVE (PERVAYA LYUBOVOi 

RowUn. NovelU about a youth eompottag with .hit father 
tot the favom of a jouug eoquett^. 

IMPOBTANCBi Turg^nev constructs this wry, twisted pM in 
an atmoaphere charged with poetry) he puta a^ide hli uiual 
aooSologlcal eoneern} the reiuU is a moting and peKeptlve story. 

AUTHOBi 8ee Faih$fi and 8<m4, p. 369. 

BESUMBj a bankrupti litigant prioeeM ak^d her menage mote 
into tbo bouM next door In Moscow, and the narrator, MateTsky^ 
recalls hoWi then sixteen^ he wa^ swept off his feet by the 
twenty-flve*year-old daughter. Though bis family disapproves, 
he is more and more often attracted to this shabby household 
and to the strange court, cpmposed of eligible bachelora of 
various ages, which ZInaida attracts, domiaatcsi manages, and 
persecutes. "I am a coquette, I am heartless, I hare an actress's 
nature/' Zinaida admits. And about courtship: " I cannot love 
a man like bSm, a man I have to look down on. I need somoons 
who will brjeak me.*' That man turns out to be the narrator's 
father, and the boy Malevsky, watching over his loved one 
Jiabusly at night, discovers thoir tryst. Interestingly enough, 
Kfalev^y forgives his father and Zinaida, even admires his 
father for the "vrlll" be shows—that stroog man philosophy 
which, his fatler tells him, is the sole for securing hap- 
piness. The philandering relationship is finally made public. 
Ma!evsky's family moves from Moscow. The boy is once again 
an accidental participant at another tryst between tho pair, 
Then he loses ttaek of Zinaida and her strange set of courtiers, 
only much later regaining touch vrith her after she has manied, 
and three days after she has died In childbirth. 

COMPABATIVBs The strange machinations of jealousy, which 
do not operate in a normal manner, ate reminiscent of Werther> 
feelings for the husband of his beloved Chi^lotte (7^ Bm0^$ 
of Younp Wefthif, p. 142). The adventuress Zinaida is cut from 
a piece vrith Becky Sharp of Vanity Fatr, The twisted plot 
with its surprising clLmai follows the scheme of Maugham's 
$<i{a (p. 2id) and numberless prototypes. The enttrO story is 
that oif a youth's discovery of its issues and Intentions of Ufe^ 
see Conrad's FoiitH (p. 87) and other comparisons suggested. 
Finally, Turgenev serves as his own best comparison ; 8pfi^0 
TAffent$ (p. 373) otfers an enufilly fender and interesting love 




TRANSLATION t Bj Franklin Beeve, Fiv4 B^oti Baa- 
tarn 00-^2, 764 1 Ueludea TA^ Dfary of o iSfvper/tit^ ITdiii 
iSttdin, Spring Tomnii (p. 873), and A King tear of 
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Turteoev, lvia» SPRING TORRENTS (VESNIE VODV)t 
137^1 123 pftgea. 

Russian noTella \>y a writer ^ho may be considered, w)tb 
Thomas Matin, one of the most pan-European of ivritere 
and the first author to popularize the Ruseian literary scene 
to Eiiropean readers. 

IMPORT ANOEt A sensitive portrayal of young idealUed love 
hetrayed in a moment of v^eakness] also a picture of several 
European nationalities and Ideals in conflict lo the ebangingi 
active nineteeaih century, 

AUTHOR t See JPoMtff^ 5on#, p. 360. 

RESUME { danln is a young Russian nobleman trho meets in 
Frankfurt au Italian girl named Gemma, who trrith her family 
operates a poor little confectionery. He falls in love with her 
In quite a Wertbian manner (pn42} even though sbo is engaged} 
he fights a duel In her behaSf v^hen her fianc6| Heir Eliiber^ a 
stuffy German merchanti ignores an intfult Gemma has suffered. 
The duel assures Sanln of the girl s love. They agree to marry; 
and Banin goes with a loutish friend, Polozovj to sell his estates 
to PolOEOv's wife, so that he and Gemma may have an income^ 
Mme. Polozov is richj beautlfulj and strong wiUed; she buys 
the estate and Sajiln along with it, enstavlng him as she had 
her husband. Unfaithful to Gemma, Sanlik vrritea the girl to 
break off their engagement The narrative method begins and 
cnda with Sania mlddie-aged and regretful, thinking back to 
the waste of his life he had made with his betrayal. 

Turgcnev has created some vivid characters heroj Pantaleone, 
the old opera singer; ^err Kliiberi the pompous bourgeois} the 
gluttonous Polozov land romantic Sanln— these seem to repre* 
sent the birth of a new social order^ ours, and the passing of 
the old aristocracy. 

COMPARATIVES For changing social order, Chekh07*8 TM 
Cherry Orchard (p» 69) and other comparatives. For a counter- 
part to Sanin, old and incompletOi striving to find some part of 
his youth, see Mann's Tcnio KrSger (p. 23d) or Goethe's Fau$t 
(p. 140). In bcth Turgenev and Mann one 6nds a sense of dom* 
inant Europeanism, of a common continental feeling that ignores 
boundaries. 

TRANSLATION i By Pr^ujkUtt Reeve, in Fiv^ Short NmU hy 
!va% Turgenev, Bantam, §0-92, 76f. Very readable, but scant 
footnotes for (he interjections in several Europeaii languages* 
Also includes Th$ Diary 6f a 8uperfiM0\ui ^an, Ru^^ft, and A 
Kf*^ Ltar of the SUppei, this latter more heavy reading than 
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; BpHng Tomnii but forming an Interesting compftuloa Mlectloa 
for BhakespeAre'a trag^J/, A more modem translation ts by 
DaHd Magarsbacki entltJcd The TorrenU of Sieving, Tws^t^ 
Strausd & Olroux, 1960, (hardbound) 13.751 also Vintage V-202, 
(paperback) ♦L2«. 
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TVlIn, Mirk, pieHdonym for SuntUel U Clem<n«, A CON* 
NECTICin^ YANKEE AT KING ARTIiUR^S COURTi 
18S&I 360 pages. 

American. An Ingenious Yankee earrle« the benefita of 
nineteenth century Industry and InventlveneM back to the 
aUth eentury. A picaresque novel, a« It wandera from one 
adventure and "miracle" to another. A Bpoof of chivalry 
and medievalism. 

IMPORTANCE: A demonstration of the vlta3ity of the Arthur- 
Ian legend In succeeding literature, and a bravura ihowlng of 
nineteenth century man a overweening pride In hla age's eci«nee, 
understanding nothing of the earlier time In which he floda hlm« 
fielf {H*^^ the type of American tourist abroad). 

AUTHOR; Samuel Clemens (1835-1910), born la Mlwouri along 
. the Misalaalppi, for a time was a printer and then a ateamboat 
pilot. He went west as a proapeti'/r but became a reporter lij 
Virginia City, Nevada. He made an Instant success with his 
stories of frontier Ufe, but In his later years hla financial diffl- 
cultlea embittered hla aly humor, 

RESUMES The first-person narrator^ born In Hartford and both 
a factory superintendent and a handyman of aclence, la struck 
by a crowbar In a fight with a mill hand and awakens outside 
Camclot as the prisoner of Sir Kay. Condemned to burn at the 
stake, he manufactures a "miracle" with the help of a handy 
eclipse of the sun, Is freed, and becomes The Boss at Arthurs 
court Because of his magic powers (gunpowder and a knowl- 
edge of electricity, e. g.) be becomes OulUver among the Lil- 
liputians. Ho discusses the strange ways of the sixth century 
tn a Iwangy, back-East dialect and sets out to improve every- 
thing. In spite of a rivalry with Metlln> he Is able to introduce 
soap/money, the telephone, the newspaper, and the railroad. 
The Boss even goes on a quest once vrith the fair Sandy riding 
on his cruppers he meets Mrs. (Morgan) le Fay and conquers 
her castle, releasing the prisoners. He even consents to fight a 
Joust with Sir Sagramorj In this comic sequence he first b^sta 
the poor knight with a simple lasso and then finally kills htm 
with the slith century*8 first Invented revolver. She climax of 
the casual sequence of events is the famous triangle trouble of 
Lancelot'Oulnevere-Arthur, In which The Boss wins this hlstorif 
battle with the help of electrified barbed wire and high. explov 
sives. But he la wounded, and Merlin, disguised as an old fittfp-. 
ing crone, places The Boss under a spell that will keep Mm 

O sleep for thirteen centuries {thank Ood). 
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COMPAKATlVKj Ot course, tho raw matcilal comes from Mal- 
ory's L6 Uorie d*AfiMt (p. 233). Mark Twam*« method is that 
of H. 0. Wells in The Time Machine. T. \L White's The Once 
and Future King (p. 403, the source for the Broadway musical 
Cawefof, as Mark Twain's novel was for the Victor Herbert 
operetta, A Connecticut Yankee) also looks at the sixth century 
through Merlin's confused manner of living backwards in timet 
and White's novel will show the advantages of a more deft sense 
of humor, more knowledge of the medieval, and greater imaglna* 
tlon than Twain demonstrated. In Twaln^s spoof, The Boss' 
contempt for chlvnlry^ bns'^d on a rhisunderstanding of It, is the 
attitude of Quliiver in Lilliput. The Ingenious Yankee who can 
invent all things finds a count.jrpart in I/cderer and Burdick's 
The Vply American, Uko Bobluson Crusoe, The Boss remakes 
ererj'thing ho iinda according to tlio "correct" notions of his 
time and society, 

KDITiONj Wasljlngton Square Pres^ W»150» 45^ Attractive in 
illustrations and iypography, 
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UndMli SlgHd, THE AXE <FlHl book of the tetralogy, Tfc« 
Maiter of fle$tviken lO/flr Audutiwn / Hettvlken])t 

1925; 329 piigc$, 

Romance of medioral life In thirloenlh century Norway. 
IMPORTANCE! Undsct won the Nobel PrUe for Literature in 
1928. Thta beautiful novel, which helped gain for her the award, 
detalh the life of the Middle Agesp the material of the epics and 
the eddaa made intimate. The style she selected is retninlwent of 
ancient chronicloe, genealogical, >Yith primitive and complieated 
chronology, told in a leisurely manner, and filled irSth large 
heroism. The materials are chosen from those of the aagaa. 

AUTHOR : Undset (1882-1949) was born at Kallenborg, BenmaTk» 
and died at Lillehanimcr/ Early in life she had to give up her 
intended dedication to tha fine arts and entered offlee work. But 
the influence of her father, a Norwegian archeologist, led her 
to a continued «tudy of history, and such novels as this one re* 
suited. During World War 11 she waa a refugee to America. 

RESUME; The Ultle maid Ingunn and the boy Olav are be- 
trothed one night by their drunken fathers, partly i a play $nd 
partly as legitimate handsell. 01av*a father then dies, find Olav 
is taken as foster son by Irgunn's father. The two grow up to- 
gether pJayiiig bs children but considering themselves Afflanced, 
One day^ron a journey in which they take 01av*s symbolie and 
heredltaVy axe to be repaired, these two fall in love. They put 
lovo to the proof even as Tngunn's father lies dying from a 
wound he received in a feud. At his death, it is not clear legally 
that Ingunn and Olav are betrothed. The matter la takeu to : 
court at the Bishop*s see. While waiting for a decision, Olav 
is goaded Into attacking and killing one of Ingunn's kinsmen, to 
save Ws life he has to absent himself to Deamark for ten years* 
Poring this long separation, Ingunn, always passionate, allows 
herself to bo courted by Teit the Icelander, She eonceives by 
Tcit. Soon after, Olav comes to claim her, freed at last of the 
blood guilt. When he learns the truth about Ingunn he is At 
^rst of a mind to dlsowi* her, but finally he takes it upon himself 

: to admit falsely the fatherhood of Teifa eliild, Teit appears 
and darea Olav to help Wm win Xnguna'a hand. Olav aeema to 
agrees he and teit set out on a journey] but Olav and Teit 
fall upon one another, and Teit is killed. Ingunn has her baby* 
Olav takes it as his son, now that Teit is dead. The two accept 
one another for what they are. 

The slo?? dccomprossion of time in UndseVa method ajlovi? 
her to fill this novel w^th commonplace And dose details Of the 
seasonji, of agricultaroi the houses, the churches— all that paa^l 
Q up medieval Europe, 





COMPARATIVE: Btcwulf belongs here, fts doea the Nihelungen- 
lied; tbo grim rcnli^^m of daily Ufo and heroic deeds are tbe 
eame !n all (hreo works. The legal matters and complex family, 
relationships^ as well as the long-spanned blood feuds, are found 
in NJaVs Sa^a (p. 267)» Olavs killing of Einar and the help he 
Tecelrea from Arnyid are remlnlsecnt of Komeo's slaying of 
Tybalt and the assistance he later receives from Friar Lawrence* 
The troll tofluenco (the novel is filled with the supernatural and 
eerie) appears likewise In Ibsen, particularly in Sosmenholm 
and Peer Oynt, and in the stories of Isak Dinesen (p. 63). 

The Axe should direct attention to other works of Undset. 
Kristin Lavran$datUr is possibly % eurerlor novel sequence (the 
reader is bound to lovo nnd respect Kristin as ho never can 
logunn). 

TRANSLATION! Translator not identified Jn Pocket Books OC- 
221| 60^ 
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Comparative Reviews 37^ 
Vilmiki, RAMAYANAt 80(M00 B.aj 162 pagc&. 
Indian cplc» 

IMPORTAKOEs TbU !s the Hindu Uiad. Ita narrative Is bwIH . 
and Us principal characters few \n iiun\ber» so II is more easlyr 
studied than other Oriental cpicsi such as the Indian Mahob- 
hUrata, 

AUTHOBs ValmlVl U tradUionaUy believed to b« the ^^^^f ' 
Includes himself In the action as a minor character. ^-Ittle is 
known of him other than what he has chosen to record within 
his own work, 

RESUMK: Dasa-Ratha's eldest son, Rama, wins, by bending and 
shooting a heroic bow, the hand of Slta, princess of a nelghboi- 
!ng kingdom. t>asa then plans on making Kama his successor. 
However, Kaekeyi, one of Pasa-Ratha's wives, desires the thron* 
for her own son, Bharat, and exacts fulfillment of nn old promise 
the king has owed her (much like Theseus* promise of aid from 
Poseidon J see Hippotyius, p. 108). Rama is exiled for fourteen 
years. Rama accepts the banishment filially, and ho and Sita and 
I,akBhman, his brother, go into the wilderness. There they live 
as hermits. After many adventures, Lakshman Is one day ae- 
sired by the princess Surpa-Nakha, but he spurns her. In a 
rage, she compromises Lakshman to her brother Ravan, kln« of 
the Rakshas, half beastlike, half godlike peoples who inhabit 
Ceylon (note the implication similar to that of Phaedra accusing 
Hlppolytus). Ravan lures Lakshman and Rama away on a huat 
and seizes the beautiful SlU; he takes her prisoner on his Island. 
Rama makes an alliance with the Monkey ^People and begins a 
war for the recovery of his wife. The battlo Is fierce siid long 
and la described in the conventional detail of epic warfaro the 
world over. Both Ravan and Rama are aided by supernatural 
powers, but Rama has fihlva on his side ai.d Is able to slay the 
brave but ungodly Ravan. Sita is freed from captivity and 
proves that she has maintained her virtue. The heroes Ramsi and 
Lakshman return to their kingdom and to peace ^^nd honor. 
(In an epilogue, Lakshman Is later condemned to death by Rama 
for a breach of faiths) 
COMPARATIVE J This has many obvious parallels with the fio- 
merie JHo^J. The siege of Ceylon Is sinillar to that J^^i 
the "rape** of 8ita compajres with that of Helen, and god$ an-fl 
goddesses enter into all the actions. The trial of dow If 
a freouent device of epic, as Odysseus (p. 174) proves his idea, 
tlty on his homecoming. However, tMs ts a poem in praiije or 
beauty which shows more sensitivity to nature than do the WejV 
em epics, and the heroU figures of IndlaJi legead &re g^ntJe 
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(uigN u weU fleree warrion. Another Eaatera eple In thta 
book ii Oitgameih (p, 13^), 

TRANSLATION J By Romesh C. DM, In Duttoa'i Bterxmatt*! 
Library 403, (bardboQnd) <1.95j Ineludea MchahMraia, Tba 
tranBlation of both epiei is in rather monotonous, regular, Vle- 
tor!an versifleatlon, and both are eapable eondensatloni ot the 
orlglDaU. 



Vega Curplo, Lope de, FUENTE OVRJliiVA> ca. 1619; 51 pag^i, 

HIstorieat Spanish eomedy tri three aeU. A «maU town 
revolts agalnat tho Iniustlces of Its m{litat7 eomtnandatltt 

IMPORTANCE I 8«e P<r<haiie», p. 383. Fuenfe OvejMhci (fk$ ; 
Sheep Well) Is an appealing drama because we alwaj^s enjoy . i 
seeing the worm turn or the underdog >Tln. Vega's peasants are 
a delightful group, Mengo, the bad poet but brave man, and 
the courageous and to^ral lovorsi Laurenela and Frondoso. liOpe 
de Vega wrote by formula} notice the similar situations, personr 
ag^Sj and denouement in Perihafiett and you will have determined 9 
this formula. 

AUTHOR I Lope de Vega (1662-1635) founded Spanish national I 
drama, lie was born in Madrid, was banished from Spain at ^^^ h 
twenty'two as the result of a duel, served in the Spanish Armada, | 
was secretary to the Duke of Alba, and at thirty-four returned |. 
to epalm ile was ordained a priest after the death of bis wife ? 
and /5naMy became a doctor of theology. He Is reputedly the 
author of about 1800 plays, of which 431 have survived, 

. RKSUMK: The Commander of the Military Order of Calatrava i 
incites a young nobleman to engage In a war against Isabella 
and Ferdinand of Spain and then returns to his domain, Fuente 
Otejuna, where he rules with an Iron hand-^partlcularly the 
women of the town. Among the maidens who strike his fancy 
Is Laurencla, but her Joven Frondoso, threatens the Comtnahder 
with his own crossbow. The Commander is more successful In 
his attempts at Jacinta. In spite of Mengo's courage in standing 
up to the Commanders henchmen* Mengo is beaten for his 
bravery* When the Commander leaves Fuente Ovejuna to 6ght 
another battle* LaUrencJa and Frondoso plan a wedding festival, 
but unluckily the Commarvder returns In the midst of It, arrests 3j 
the bold Frondoso who had once dared to threaten him, and drags 
Laurencla to his castle to be beaten and tortured. When Lauren* . 
cla ii released, her taunts drive the villagers to rebellion, Men 
are Joined by the women In a successful assault on the Com- 
mander's castlei the Cpmrnander and most of his party are killed* 
The King* noticed of this uprising, sends a Judge and a military 
unit to Fuente Qvejuna to investigate, Kven under torture the 
inhabitants, as one man, refuse to Implicate one another, and only 
testify that ''Fuente Ovejuna did it." Haled before the King 
himself, the VllUgers tell their story of the Commander's In* 
justices, and ih^ King pardons the town. 

COMPARATIVE: This is not a story of a town's rebellion 
gainst Injustice, as it seems 1 for Lope de Vega meant it as a 
Q Istoricat demonstration of the King's merely and honor. How* 
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ov«n i tweikttetli eentur/ reader m iniotithhUi \rtth clASAltal 
dp^lili doetrlnei of h^nor not^a comi^arliona With the pcAiauU' 
revoU lA Bauptmftfiii'i Ih4 Wemn or with that of the mtneri 
In ZoWi Ominai «nd with a similar revolt la Corrado Alraro> 
imU in 4fpfm(^i$ {p. U). The character of the Conimandef 
ii like that of poll Juan br MoUtre <p. aa a ^omputsire 
lover, and like Almavlva In Beauiiiftrchals* the Manim of FiO' 
dfo <p. ad) exercised cortalA unacelal eetgaeurial privilegei to< 
ward iromea. The deeerlptloa of medieval armor, paho^^lj, warj 
and proeeeelOQ gkea hy Florea in Act I showa a eloeone^ to ep!o 
modelfii 8«e 0/ th$ Cid <p, 285)| Song of i?o/and (p, 833), 
and the (pt S$9)i The theme of the morally diseased 

small town U found in Argos in Sartre's The TMh (p, 809), 
Orbftjow In Virtt Oaldds DoAd Pet/eeia (p. 379), Quellen In 
Dflirrenmatt's Th$ Viiii (p. 106), in Oiraudoui's town in The 
BnchanUd (p. 136), the town in OeJ^sWcker'e OemeUhawn (p, 
. IM), that of Ibsens An Snet^if of the feopU (p, 185), and 
1 Mark Twain's hamlet In The Ucn Thai Compte4 Bckileyhurg. 

TRANSLATtONj By JUl Booty, Mermaid Dramabook ifD-fiO, 
♦1.95, Ittcluies PeHhafie$ (p, 383), The Dog in the Manger, The 
Knight from OJmcdo, and Justice vHihoui Vengeance, all teach- 
able. 
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Vega Carplo, Lope it, PEBIBANEZ (PERIBANEZ Y EL 
COMENDADOR DE OCANA)« 1609} 66 pages. 

A Ihree-aet come^^r from 8paln> Golden Age. A peasa&t 
whose wite la eovdted hU overlord kills the seducer and 
U pardoned hy Ms king. 

IMPORTANCK: Lope de Vega was 8palD*s moat proHfle dramatist 
in Spain's most prolific era and In the action of this drama em* 
phaslies one of his important formulas! the structure of Spain's 
authoritarianism and the Interdcpcndcnclcs and Internal loyalties 
among the social classes. The characters of this drama, within 
the formula, are rounded and believable. The love of Perlballes 
and Casildji.is beautiful, loyaJ, and bucoHoj the Comendador 
Don Fadrlque is likable In spite of the passion that leads to 
his ruin. The story, spiced with proverbs, has the ting of a bal- 
lad. 

At/THOR: See Fu^nt€ Ovejuna, p. 2SL 

RESUME { On Pedro and Casilda^s wedding day the Comendador 
notices, her great beauty, He is distracted by his longing for 
her. On the advice of his servant, Lujan/a devious peasant, he 
commences to bribe and reward Pedro (PeHl}aaez} to earn the 
favors of his bride, Pedro and Casllda are fully and poetically 
In love, through one truly beautiful speech after another, and 
refuse to be corrupted. The obsessed Comendador even has a 
portrait painter follow Casllda through a festival to catch her 
likeness J and when Pedro accidentally sees this portrait for the 
first time he knows how the wind blows. Pedro's suspicions are 
lulled, however, when the Don gives him charge ef a company 
of peasants, dubs him a knight (and this. Ironically, gives Pedro 
his oppo'^tui^lty for revenge without dishonor or punishment), 
and sends han off to war. Pedro gone, the Comendador now 
reaches Casilda due to the duplicity of her companion, Ines. 
Hut Pedro turns back when his troops are halfway to Toledo 
and catches the Don and Lujan red-handed, assaults both, and 
kills them. With a reward posted for his capture, Pedro goes U> 
the King himself, pleads his case and his new status as a gentle- 
man, and is freed with honorj the reward money Is given to his 
lovely Casllda. 

COMPARATIVE! The protagonists* faith, love, and humor are 
those of TJo Lucas and Prasqulta in Alarc6n's The Thm-Cor- 
nered ffat (p. 10), and in this later story the situation has 
merely been moved Intp the nineteenth century. When the Com- 
endador sends Pedro to the wars that he may take hi* wife, we 
-"e reminded of David and Bathsheba. The pathetic, driven 
l^ imendador la another specimen of Tirso da Molina's Don Juan 




: iU TcACflMB* Ocnoi to WoitLD UmAtt;** 

(we m\hre. PonJuan, p, M7) j M« asaumpUon of priWtege la 
that of Almaviva in Afarrto^a 0/ F^^fard (p. 86) 1 Mi ^ott* 
eeptlon of honor, which ho knowa ho h«a WoIaM, i< rigid M 
that Of the charactera in Cornellle'a U Cid (p, 90). 

TRANSLATION J TranalaUd by JllJ Booty in lope da Vtga, 
Wva Pldyi, in tho expenaive but excellent Mertnald Dramabook 
11.05. Ifidudea FuenU Ovejuna (p. 381), Tht Dog in 
ih4 Monger, The KnigM frm Ohnedo, and Ju4ike without 



Vtw, Clovinnl, TIIE HOUSK BY THE MEDUR Tii>5V i 
(I MAUVOCUA), 19311 267 pagoa. 

ttalUfl. A novel aboot Sicilian fiahemen, the mis/orttiti«a : 
thai beaet ihm, and the toughneaa with which they Bpriag 
back; 



IMPORTAKCEt Verga'a theme \s one of the great ones of liter. 
AturCi and this max well be the most able Btatement of it. U 
is a novel 7kh in personalitlca and local color, Verga, though not 
woU known by the general reader, Js one ot Italy's great masters j , 
his "CavaUeria Bustlcana" became a great opera with musie by ' 
Mascagnl* D, H. Lawrence paid high critical respect to Verga 
find translated LittU Novels of Sicily, 

AUTJIORi Verga (1840-1922) was bom in Sicily, went to Flor. 
ence, and became a hack writer of sentimental tales. When p i 
he returned to his native Island, he found his proper material 
and wrote "CafaUeria Rusticana" (1884; see p. 387) and Mostro 
Don (?maWo (1809), amorg many other works, 

RESUME I The Malavogli a family is respected and successful J 
in f rezta; they own their own boat, the Ptovvidenta, and their - . | 
own house by a medlar tree. But young 'Ktonlo (Antonio) is , 
called Into the military service^ and his grandfather. Master 
'>?t<>rJO| in an effort to recoup the family's losses in losing young i 
'NtoniOi buys on credit a shipload of lupins from Uncle Crocl- j 
fissOj the village moneylenderi The ship founders in taking its 
cargo to market; Bastlaiiazzo Malavoglla is drowned. Though | 
the ship Is. recovered, it is nO longer seaworthy, and the debt 
for the lupins hangs over the grandfather's head and begins to I 
consume the family. *Ntonlo comes back home, his bvother Luca 
has to go to the servlce> a mortgage is placed on the Malavoglia . I 
house, and they lose it. Young *Ntonto becomes a worthless 
tarcrn lout. Mis sister Mena, who was promised in niarriage to. v. 
llrasl Cipolla, now 'Is too poor to make a match, and, though V: 
Alio the muleteer ^wants to matry her, she Is too proud to agree 
to come to him penniless. Luca is killed in the war. Old Master 
'Ntonlo is injured in a storm at sea and flnaJly is forced to sell f ; I 
the ProvMema, The mother of the Malavoglia, Maruzza, who ' 
has lost most of her sons to the sea, dies of cholera. 1^'inaUy, the • 
last blow of all, *Ntonio engages In smuggling! knifes the local >' i 
policeman, and is sentenced to five years at hard labor, Maste.r\ ^-X;' 
Ntonio gives up in despair and is taken to the county poor -"I 
house. But shrewd Alessia marries the granddaughter, Nunzlata, 
and ^ the couple buy back the house by the medlar tree, Mena 4| 
and Alfio never marry, 'Ntonio comes out of prison and pays 
^ ntimental visit to the house, then disappears. 
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Wi TiAdeEia' Ouioi to Wont tmautm 

It htu be«a thftt Americans, uftiad to easy iueeeM» t9m6i 
K «ji<)ure tragic storki. Mofc'g the pity, fot tragedy diiapp^lkN in 
VergftV ttoteb we are elevated by ihe spectaete of eriduraBee/ 
AAd the totile tastea ihe same aa In eome of our own pSoseer 
lloHesi lee Cather'i 0 Pioieiul or One of Ourt or EWyaag*! 
OtanU <n tU SariK 

COMPABATlVEi The novel ae a whole, In characters, settbg, 
and tragedr» reminds one of 8ilotie*a fonim<tf<^ (p. W) or fh$ 
Secret 0/ Luca (p. 320) » 0/ Corrado AWaro'e BtvoU in 
pr<monte (p, li), and of Steinbeck's The Ptar (p. 843) or hia 
Th6 Orapei of Wroih, Biinimh who baa loat her eons to the 
•ea Is like Manrya In Bynge's 15i<l<ri to ihe (p. 357) and 
epeaks with the same )llt and saltiness. Other looks at the 
lim of fishermen ate In Mlahlma's The Sound of JT^vei (p. 255) 
and Josi (p. 277): For another look at Sicily, see 

Lampcdm's The leopard (p, 2^3). . 

TRANSTjATIONj By Erich Mosbaeher, who Is able to create 
a match fcr Verga's simple but dramatic proce, In Anchor A-47, 
^ 85#. His f<iw notes are excellent j needed was a tablo of charac- 
ters or a family tree. 
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Vtrift, ClovftnnI, THE SHB-WOLr AND OTHER STORIES, 

1S74-1SS4! 100 paitcs. 

Short stories by atk I(aUa& master, including ''Cavaltotia 
Ktisticana/' soured of Majscagnrs opera of that title. 

IMfb^TANCE} Yerga is a great and unusual storyteller | In his 
unusual-manner ilea the danger that a casual reader wUl not 
read enough of him to sco his greatness. Vcrga writes witli the 
compression and elision of the ballads* His subject matter is 
elemental— great loves, strong hates, big passions, and the pur« 
suit of bread and happiness i his peasants are human and [n- 
dividual but larger than life-sized, almost epic* 

AUTHOUt See The tlcuse by the Medlar Tret, p. 385. 

HESUMKt "The She-Wolf'j' Pina, nicknamed "the she-wolf be- 
cause **sho never had enough— of anything/ falls In love with 
Nannl the young peasant. He repulses her, md she marries her 
daughter to him so that she may be near him. Relentlessly she 
pursues Nannl unlll she seduces him. Finally, torn with shame/ 
Nanni one day in the field grabs an axe and runs at Pina. 

"Cavallerla Rustlcana" la the story of young Tutidda who 
falls in Ipvo >vith I^la, but tiOla spurns him for a rich muletoer. 
After marriage with the muleteer, Lola still teases Turiddu. 
When Alflo cornea back from traveling, the villagers tell him 
what is going on. Ho makes a rendeatvous with Turiddu. Turiddu 
kisses his old mother goodbye. The two men fight Sicilian fash- 
ion with k^iives, and Turiddu falls dead.- 

''Oramigna'SfMlstrcss" is the story of Peppa who Is to marry: 
a wcU-oh! vi]lap>. But slio hears so much about the bandit and 
outlaw, Uramigna, that she falls in lore with him though never 
having seen him. She breaks of! her engagement; her mother, 
thinking ber bewitched^ keeps her locked in the house* One day 
she escapes and searches the brush and byways until she finds 
Oramigna, ambushed and fighting for his life. Peppa becomes 
hi9 slave, his companion, and his mistress. When he is finally 
captured, she then makea herself a slave-servant to the very ear- 
ablnicrl who captured Oraftiigna, this way keeping close to his 
memory. 

There aro eleven other stories of simple people who do unusual 
things In their struggle for happiness and identity. - 

COMPARATIVE: "Consolation" uses the same theme as Zola's 
VAnommoit (p. 412)} .he unlucky characters finally descend to 
drink for the meaning of life. "Nannl Volpo,'* in which an old 
miser changes his will to get bt^way, is often similar to KfUh< 
iiakar^ta*i Will (p. 67) } the old man is a type as In MollWs Thf 
iser (p. 259) and shows the same sense of property as Baltac*fl 



SW TCACQUS' OtHD* TO W0Bll> LlTWUtUM 

QmM In BuglnU Qrandei (p. 80). Tho drama wUclj Vena 
tiiftie o£ ''CavallerU BusllcAna** is In Bentley's Th$ Mcittn 
Theatre, Vol, 1 (see entry The Thretpennjf Op$ra, p, 46)^ and 
wouM tnftko an iotereaUng companion study in the dlfTerlng 
modea of draiaa and flctloa. Vergas peasant subjects and his 
compft$3lon are reminiscent of Chekhoy, and liko this Russian 
V artist he works best in a very sho?t form, 

tRAKSLATIOXt Verga, The She-Wolf, ably translated and 
selected by Giovanni Cecchetti; Vniversity of California Press, 
♦1.60. Handsomely printed and lliuslrated with unusually good 
notes and introduction, 
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Venn (Publlnt Verglllui Maro). AENEID, 10 BO.) m pagei. 
The Homans' tiattonal epic} \er8^. 

IMPORTANCE: Vergil tnodeled his poem after Homer's Odymy 
(p. 174), with & pattlotic bteiitloti, but also to create a godlike 
status for Augustus, Aeneas' supposed descendant. The hefo 
Aeneas incorporates alt the virtues considered to bo typically 
iRomatt. 

AUTHOKs VergU (70-19 B.C.) was born iiear Maiitua and vas 
educated for law-making and public administration, but he Boott ^ 
retired to agricultural life- III3 lands were coaflacated for 

- awards to veterans of the Roman wars, but Vergil eventually 
regained his fortune as a courtier to Augustas. His Qeorglcs 
are poems ia tribute to the simple Ufei Ms Aeneid is a tribute 
to Roman imperialism; these two opposUes unite In his opus and 
stem from the older belief that Roman success in war, conquest, 
' and administration was due to the original, simple way of life. 

RESUME: Amid the bloodshed and flames of burning Troy, 
Aeneas bids farewell to his dead w-lfe, carries his old father 
Anchlscs on his shoulders (and Anehlaes in turn carries the 
household gods of Troy), takes hlg son lulus by the handj and 
escapes, Aeneas gathers some loyal followers and takes to the 
sea, obeying the prophecy that he is to establish a new Troy 
in Italy. Tliough ho is favored by his mother, the goddess Ve- 
nus, Aeneas und his followers are shJpwreoked by the storms 
• that trouble Odysseus, They finally reach .Carthagu>, luled by 
Queen Dido, who gltes; them a h^aI welcome. It is here that 
Aeneas, after a banquet, spends the whole night telling of 
the fall of Troy and of his wanderings. Dido falls tn love wUh 
him and arranges a marriage sacrament of a kind. When Aeneas, 
fretful oyer the delay of his mission, feels the call to leave 
again, Dido kilts herself, and Aeneas and his men on the sea 
look back unknowingly on her funeral pyre blazing in the night, 
Aeneas visits the Cumaean sibyl and makes a descent into Hados. 
There 'he sees the former great men of the world, and Anchises, 
who died on. the voyage, prophesies Aeneas* destiny and success 
In founding the new empire. Eventually reaching Italy (and 
Aeneas and his men several times cross the traces of Odysseus' 
wanderings)^ Ae&eas Is offered the hand of the princess Lavlnia, 
but a former suitor, the redoubtable Turnus, challcngea him. A 
long war begins, Turnus is defeated at kat, as all have been 
who hindered Aeneas* mission* 

Rooks of the 4*«^*^ which are especially brilliant are lly 
which describes the fall of Troy and makes a necessary comple- 
ment to tlie Odysiey and the liiadi IV, the Iovg and suicide 
of Dido; and VIj the fisll to the Underworld, 
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I(d tticam' Ooukfe TO Wouj> LntUTtTU 

C0;4PABATlVBi Od/ueui maket ih« betk eowptrliofii Odrm«i 
te> mui of Action ^4 of illghtor i^HmUobi one who glorlo« in 
wir lad who mU out for bomo triampbintly and for moiim of 
felteomiorii Aeneai U n man ivhoio misalon nQil outweigh aU 
elio, who undertakN a perlJooa loiage with the respona^bUitlel 
oran agod father and a yoUnf ponj hli goal la nol the eomforti 

tOf homei for Ue tifo Creuaa is deadj Aeneas Is a man in flight 
for whom every thing is destroyed i he Is tboughtfu), deliberates 
mA, and in Hades is taoght high moral lessons; untlke Odys< 
sens* single eombata« Aeneas battle Tumus as a man who re- 
spects his eoetbjr and fighta only due to his necessary mlssloft. 
The man with a mission theme Ands echoes in SUone'a ronimm 
(p. 327) a&d Tke Btmi of Iw^ (p. 329) and references In 
these entries, and, of conrse, in other national epics, such as 
Bonp 0/ Soland (p, 833). 

TRANSLATION I In terse, by Bolfe Humphreysi Beriboer's 8L.6, 
♦1,W, In prose, by Ketin Oulnagh, Rlnehart Edition #63, nt; 
a handsome book with glosaary of characters, genealogical tables, 
a good Introduction, and some illustrations from classic art. 
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Verite, JOVRNBY TO THE CENTEB OF THE EARtll 
(VOYAGE AU CENTRE DE LA TERBE), 1864; 263 pagw, 

Frei\oh. A Science fiction uovol by the iti'andfatber Of itU 
science fiction. 

IMrORTANCK} Fun for any rainy day and ViUn one U tired 
of merely good literature. To pay Verne Ma due, U must be 
admitted that he was prophetic, that he knows ho\^ to $pin d: 
yard, that he helped popularUo science \n Iho nineties, and 
that Walt Disney would bo in bad shape without him. 

AUTHOR! Verno (1828-1DD5) was born at Nanles. After study- 
ing law in Paris, he wrote librettos for two operas and then dU 
vided his time between the stock exchange and literature, IIU 
early successea were fantastic short stories^ and novels followed 
rapidly— FiCtf Weeks in a liallcont tOfiOO Leagues under ih^ 
Sec and Ar&und the Wcrtd in Kighty Daj/j— aJI written with 
^ erf e and prophecy. 

RESUME I Professor Hardwlgg discovers an old Icelandic mm-, 
uicrlpt that tells him and his scientific nephew, Harry, how to 
climb dowr\ ftn extinct volcano and reach the bowels Of the 
earth. With the help of taciturn, capable, and loyal Hans, an 
Icelandic gulde» they descend hit fineffels perilously, are In-, 
jarod, lost, and starved 3 they suffer incredible frights (an elec- 
trical storm over a monstrous subterrestrlal sea, a battle betweenj 
antediluvian creatures^ a boiling stream) and inake amaelng^ 
discoveries (primltire man, alive and doing fine near the center 
of the earth, beautiful subterranean grottoes) before they are^ 
flnaUy cast out of the surface of good old Mother Earth by the 
good graces of an er\)ptin^ volcano and emerge on the sloped' 
of StrombolL Something happens every minute, 

COMPARATIVE t Verne's lively style derives from Dumas 
(p. 102). Other comparatives in the genre of travel-science flc- 
tlon tnlght be In H. Ridet Haggard's novels (p. 159) or Edgar 
Rice Burroughs* PeUuddar, or At the Berth's Core, Science 
fiction dees take a philosophical and social tumi one might well 
compjire Verne's work with Oulliver's TraveU, showing Swifts 
allegorical handling in comparlsori with Verne's comparatively 
trivia) manner toward the impossibJo travel story, and SwlfVl^ 
fine manner of maintaining the proper t^ale of things^ of maklA^^ 
them seem possible, and of making them socially significant,! 
Thus H. 0, Wells (p, 401) in handling science Action derives 
from Swift rather than from Verne, 

Such novels as have been mentioned are indispensable for 4;; 
change of pace in any literature class (remember that even) 



;j tAftI aAa de«i sot \lu by breid 'O^a*). 

tBAJfSLATlONi No iruAiiot \» firia Pehiiabrook ilHH, 
W, ttooth we tnut thut no aubtletiea ot th« orl«la«l Froneli 
M1( MOa ic), 
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COMPABATIVK REVIEWS 



Volutrci pieitdonym for Francoti Mirle Ajrouel» ZADIO, 

French. A pbUosopWcal tale compounded of anm&laif, ridte- 
ulous Adventures ami love affairs in Pabylon and Kgypt aa 
the hero tries to reconcile human happiness and the In* 
scrutable acts of Pmldence^ 

IMPOHTAKCKi Here is the most biting satirist of all time, 
seeking to improve the world by ridiculing ita vices. Fundamen" 
tal expositor of the absurd, leading in a clear line to Evelytt 
Waugh (p. 397) and Camus (p. 69) of our era, and ancestor 
to Swift, Goldsmith, Twain, Shaw, and otliera, Voitaire Invented 
the genre of the philosophical tale which has served many social 
critics as an able vehicle. 
AUTHORj Voltaire (1694-1778), because of the pungency Off 
hla writing, spent much of his lifetime rubning away— to Clreyi; 
to the court of Frederick the Greatj and to Ferney, his estate - 
over the French border In Switzerland. He was famous as a 
great though little-played tragic dramatist, a brilliant epigram- 
matle poet, and a pMlosophor. After years of creative etlle; 
he returned to Paris in triumph as an old man and died at the 
premiere of one of his plays. He was a member of the Freneh 
Academy and Is considered the most representative ^gure of 
the Age of Knllghtenment, 

RESUMKt Zadig, a Babylonian youth wise In all knowledge, loves 
and is loved by Astarte the nueen. They are quickly separated 
by court Intrigue, Zadig begins a roaming life through erety 
possible adventure and dangerV he becomes famous, rich, and 
respected In natloti after nation in the Near East, but he always 
learn* that success Is merely the prelude to disaster, Eventualty, 
he and Astarte are reunited, after an angel has enlightened 
Zadig on the scheme of Providence— that -Men judge all tbtnga 
without knowing anything" that "There is no evil that is not 
productive of some good/* and that even the apparently abautd 
course of human affairs is governed by divine law. On the thin 
tale Voltaire hangs caricatures exemplifying almost every form 
of vice and weakness in society, government, and religion; he 
further has the gift of contriving inexhaustibly ingenious situa- 
tions and denouements, so that the story Itself never drag<, 

: CpjJPAKATlVE: The philosophy of this tale is not aa convincbg 
■lU'}}':-ii \n Cixndii^ and the comments are not aa clever, but Z^ff 
contains less bawdy humon All of VoltalreV talea are to the 
spirit of OulHver'i TraveU and Samuel Johnson's Boi^eUi but 
are paced faster and are less ponderous and bitter For aoclai 
criticism, Voltaire's may be the best work after Petronlus' 




iH Teacbms* Qmv% to Wowj> liiroiutm 

. iS(^iyri€on tni p^rhapa the be«t work befcre George OmU*« 
Anim<i^ F<im (p. 271), Other eomparatlTO referencei 4re gitea 
under OrweU. 

TftANfiLATiON] B/ Tobiaa SmoMetJ, CajidW^ ifd^}/^, Wwh- 
Injlott 8<iuare Frew W.163, 45^. Introduction by Leater 0. 
Crocket Clear type but minimal footnotes. 
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WtApoU, ttcHtt, THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO, 

Oothle romance; BHtlsb. Like others of iU kind, & tale oi 
tb$ horHble aad tbe Buperaatural, naivelr exaggerated. 

IMPORTANClRi The Qothle romance originated a< im eeeape 
from the eilgenclci of the Age of Hoaion. It contributed mueh 
in ioiaglnatlon and in material to romantlcian), at teaat that 
part of romanticism favored by Kdgar Allan Po6. Based on 
German romances, thew novels became Immedlatei/ popular j 
readers •wooded a$ they read them» and they Kero the i^ibjeete 
of parlor eonrersallon, 

AUTHOR r Horace Walpole (1717-17^7), the son of the famow 
Prime Ministerj though active in politics^ made Ms name witlk 
such novels as this one. 

BESUMFi! In a gloomy, haunted castle, Prince Manfred lives 
with his wife Hippollta and a son and daughter, Com? d and 
Matilda. Conrad Is mysteriously killed by the fall of a huge 
plumed helmet just as he goes to marry Princess Vtcensa* De- 
termined to maintain an heir, Manfred then decides that be 
himself will take Isabella Yincensa to wife. He chases her 
through the storm-ridden castte, but she is helped to escape by 
an unknown youthj Theodore. (This youth is later revealed to 
be the son of the monk Jerome and of royal blood.) The do- 
mcstle difliculties that Sfanfred has now stirred up are now 
compjicated by poliUcal ones— a knlghtj Predcrie, comes to dis- 
pute Manfred's right to rule. Eventually, after Theodore Injures 
this knight in combat, it is revealed that the knight Is Isabella's 

■ father. : 

Strange events occur through this thin and Involrcd story- 
pictures come to life, an armored gt^nt stalks througrh the castle, 
groans l^re heard from uninhabited rooms, and so on, In the 
end/ Manfred has the ill fortune to kill Ms. daughter, Theodore 
is discovered to be the rightful ru|ef of Otranto (or what is teft 
of it after so many supernatural disasters), and Theodore mar* 
rles Mbellai Manfred and HippoUta disappear into mona&tery 
and convent to live out their unhappy lives. 

It takes a sense of humor to read such an outlandish novel 

■ as this. ■ : " 

COMPARATIVE J Poe's tales such as "The Fall of the House of 
Usher/' Bram ^Stoker's eicellent epiatolary novel Dracula, and 
Mary Shelley's FrtjftJten^f^irt, The romantic 0 is heavy in 
Ohamlsso 8 PeUr SchUmihi (p. 63) and in Chateaubriand's Reni 
{p. 65>* See also Haggard's King iSfoIomon's M<He4 (p. 169) for 

Q Gothte romance modernized and In better control. 
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EDITION J EaJUd, with good footootea and modemU^d apellbg, 
hy RoUH DonM Bptmr, Bmm C\m\t Nai71, Sem 
ii<$iUrpkm of Octhk Borm, 05*. A!«o Inelude* Clara Reetea' 
014 Sn^m Bam, Monk liewls* MUtmi, Hawthorae*8 Whit< 
Old ifaW, Mary SheU«y'a He<r o/ MonMfo x,<liould b« 
fun to teach), Poo'a **The Fall of the Horn o£ Uaher/' and 
LeFanu'i Cii^miUa. 
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Wau«b, Evelrni DECLINE AND FAIU 139 pages. 

A satirical novel about a Candide who U thrown into a 
world of worldlings. 

IMPORTAKCEi Satlrlsta, from Potroniua through Swift, Voltaire, 
a«d 0. B. Shaw, are always Important, Waugh is ono of tho 
bo«t of our dayi minutely solcctlng one area after another 6f 
Urlllsh society to pick maliciously apart— this novel on British 
prJviite schools, JBlacJc Mischief on British colonialism and diplo- 
matic bungling, Vile Bodies on metropolitan aristocracy; even 
America is his target in The loved One, satirizing our Gold 
Coasted buria! practices (ho predates Jessica Mltford). Satire^ 
however, like any form of humor, is hard to teach, and In th^ 
clas^nroom It is often for only the happy few, 

AVtHOKr AVaugh (his first name Is pronounced Eevlyn) was 
born in 1903 in London and educated at a minor public school, 
Iiancing» and at Oxford, where he gained entree above his sta* 
tlon Into the glittering world of phonies and pretenders as well 
as the real aristocrats. Ills bitterness is diagnosed by some 
critics as the pain of a "thwarted romantic" seeing his Illusions 
dIsappcar.Hedicdin*lD66. 

KKSUMEs Paul Penny feather, a poor student at Scones College, 
innocently Is involved In a hassle of rich snobs in tho coinmous 
and {3 depantedj hence he $s expelled for indecency. Since ho 
is n6 longer fitted for tho church because of the charge, only 
schoolieachlng Is now open for him. He finds a position at 
Llanaba Castle, a degenerate but pretentious private school in 
Wales, where every Master is tiiding out for crimes or has come 
to the end of his tether. Paul, through some hilnrloiis scenes, 
Includiiig the athletic events wherein one inebriated teacher, 
Pendergast, Innocently pots little Lord Tangent with his start- 
ing gun^ makes tho acquaintance of Lady Beste-Chetwynde, 
whoso young s^n he Is engaged to tutor. He becomes her favorite 
and is given an appointment In her international Industry, The 
Latin-American Entertainment Co., Ltd., which exports British 
tarts to South Anfterlca as "entertainers/* In this dubious enter- 
prise he Is also Joined by "Captain" Grimes, a former colleague 
at Llanaba School, and the two of them get involved in time 
to be trapped and tried by one Potts, a detective for the t^^eague 
of Nations and formerly one of Paul's old schoolmates from 
Scones College, Naturally, Lady Bcstc-Chetwynde and her fel- 
low aristocrats are absolved from blame in the ensuing trial; 
Paul takes <he rapj and his only reward Is the marriage with 
: ViW that must be postponed by this unfortunate contre- 

O /caused by Potts' snooping. 




Delightful, a little tWntf amoug mny, U \Vavgh*$ jaWery of 
character nmm Penuyfeathor, Phllbrick, Pagan the head- 
master, an Mp named Miles MatprflcDce, a minister of trans. 
poriaUon nwned Sir Humphrey Maltravcrs, the fat Lady dr- 
euJttference, Httlo Urd Tnngent, and so on. It Is packed with 
Ineident and makes swift and easy reading, 

"^^^^ practice of sathe, see Oil- 

oert Higbets Th4 Anatomy 0/ SaUre (Princtton, 1962) for a 
pleasant fnrrey< 

CJOMPABATlVEj Candide by VoUdlre wouM be the best, but JSa- 
dig (p. 393) trill do. The satire will best be eeUed If you eom- 
pare It with a serious work with a British school bftckgroundi 
Joyces VofifcH of the ArtUi a$ <i Youn^ Man (p. 200) or 

I Maugham'i 0/ mman Bondage (p. 247>; for example. A re- 
markably cbse comparison may be made to this work with 
Pagnora Topaze (p. 276), In both plot and characters, only the 
worm that turns really does, for Pagnol. 

^ 3424 ofD\i$t and Decline <jnd ^Fafi (one volume), 



WeUi, II. 0., THE HISTORY OP MR. POLLY* 
1909; 236 page«, 

British, An escape novel about an imaginative, middle class 
shopkeeper la post- but atiJJ Vietorlau England. 

IMPORTAKCBi Sliico Dickens, there bare tome few better notels 
ftbotit the British bourgeoU, no character more firmly if exag. 
geratcdljr drawn than Polly, and no more sympathy gWen to 
ehaneea of escape from a constraining social system. *'Fishbourno 
Isn't the world/' Polly condudea, and, with the statement, each 
of us feels his own private Fishboutne suddenly expand. 

AUTHOB: Wells (1866-1946) now is undergoing some neglect 
after his great early succeascs, his OuiUne of Bisioty and the 
foremost scleuee fiction early in the century-^such works as 
Th0 Time HccMne, Th$ War of m rTctldit and Th6 Ini^me 
Man (p. 401)." Wells brought to all his works solid scientific 
trainings he was a teacher of biology. 

REaUMBj This "lyrlcAl comedy'' is In praise of life, even though 
we discover Alfred Polly at life's very nadir as the novel opens: 
thirty-Jive years old, run through "the valley of the shadow of 
education," traioed for nothing in particular, both his Ide&s and 
his digestion ruined by eitravagent British imports, his youth 
£ed, married to Sitrtam who cooks badly and tooks wor^, and 
saddled with all his capital in a Qents' Furniahlng Shop in 
Bournemouth that is slOwly growing battkrupt* "0, beastly, 
silly wheete of a hotel" apostrophices Kfr^ Polly, contemplating 
the hole into which he has dug himself* His memories are filled 
with his storekeeper's training at Port Burdock, wim his col* 
leagues the absurd three P's (Pollyj Parsons, and Piatt) j of 
a wonderful girl (like Olraudoux's, p. 134) who had talked to 
him during ten wonderful days from atop a garden wall; of hia 
courtahip of Miriam; of his private wars with his fellow shop- 
keepers in Bournemouth— and he suddenly resolves to get $way 
from it alh While Miriam is away in church, Polly soaks his 
dwelling and shop In kerosene, lights It, and draws out his 
straight ralEor to ccmmit suicide, But his courage fails in this 
attempt, and he ends by fighting the fire and saving the life of 
the mother of one of the tradesmen he despises. He is a hero. 
However, one day he decides to run away after fifteen yeara 
of Bournemouth and Miriam. During his wanderings, happy 
along the hedgerows, he turns up one day at the Pot well Inn on 
a riverbank. There he makes the acquaintance of the tavern 
owner, a jolly fat woman, and he does her a major eerrice in 
driving away her private terror. Uncle Jim (something of Mark 
Y Jn*s Pap Finn), once and fot all. Once he is established with 



thh U\ lad/, Polly trtakei oh trit^ badt to Botirriemoutbi eaU 
lunch Iflcogalto In Mlrlam*i tea shop (though do«« r^eognit^ . 
blm)i and learns that he had been to\xni drowned ^ears ago 
(realty it waa Uncle Jim, drcs^ca in the clothes he had stolen 
from Polly), go Mr. PoUy returns i6 the inn, fat, joUy, happy, 
and brown Um th^ sun, and settles down to fish and to pasa 
his life away contentedly. 
Do you want to gel away from It all f 

COMPARATIVE! The style/charactor drawing, and sympathy are 
like Dickens*. Polly ts a romantio just aa much as Kmua in 
VtKJctm^ BovdYjf (p. U6)j trapped In J^lshbourno and Bourne- 
mouth Instead of Tostes. Tho tramp wotJ£ and tho theme of 
escape may be found in Syngo's In thi Shadow of ihe OUn 
(p» 353). Another escapo story id that of Korft la Ibsen's ^ 
Voiy$ llouie (p, 183), where Nora also walks out of a bad Job» 
We have suggested another famous escape, Advinium of Buoh 
Merry Finn, and inay add its tiiodern sometime counterpart, 
Salinger's THo Catcher <n^ the Bye, In the novel if ippi (lOW) 

K Wells has created another characteMlke Polly. Finally, the 
. 'little man'* figure In modern literature has something of our 

v Bournemouth tradesman In Ms makeup i see Courteline (p, 91), 
Oogol (p, H4), and compftrailTes suggested thore* 

The magniflcent, burlesque intemecino wrangles among trades- 
men and Mr. Polly -Is a de?ke found also la Zo1a*8 L*A9$ommolr 
(p. 418). 

EDITION: Riverside t;dlt!dn B-52, ItiS, 
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WtUi» IL 0., THE INVISIBLE MAN, 1807 j 150 pagea. 

BrilUh. A Mlenco flclloft notel with moral ftni humanlsUo 
Implications thai raise It above Verne (p, 3D1) In its genre» 
beyond scletiee Action as adventure (see Haggard^ p. 150) 
07 the fantastic (see Walpole, p. 395)i and plate It In chat- 
acter close to Orwell's norvels (pp. 271-S74) and Huxley • 
Brave Kev) World. 

IMPOBTANCEi Wells adds to science Action the easygolnir bur^ 
lesque humor of bourgeois England, as In his The BUicry cf 
Ifr. Mly (p. S9Q), subject treatment we are used to meeting In 
DicV^tts. 

AUTHOR 1 See iTie H<i(ory 0/ a/n Po%, 7. 3W. 

RESUMEj to Iplng village on a stormy winter night comes a 
mysterious stranger muffled In a greatcoat, slouch hat, and blue 
sunglasses, who engages a room at the Inn/ Mystery deepens 
about hliri. He sends for his luggage, packages of 6ccult books 
and boxes of chemicals and test tubes. He locks himself away 
from the world and engages In experiments that send him into 
violent, cursing rages, while the nosey villagers tremble. One 
accident after another revcftls that the visitor is a supernatural 
one, and finally, after ho robs a home, he reveals himself to Ws . 
hosts and their townsmen as an invisible man, A marvellous 
mock battle between villagers and the stranger occurs, and the 
invisible man fiees for his life after exactlnj; terrible damages. 
On a heath he meets Mr. Marvel; a Mr, Polly type of vagrant 
(see p, S^0)i and adopts htni as his physical errand boy to ae* 
complish those things which i bodll<*33 man cannot do. The un- 
willing, terrified Marvel rescues the invisible man's previous 
books for him which he had to abandon wien he left th6 inn. 
And now the pair begin a terroristic vagabondage of violence, rob- 
bery, burglary, and evasions. Finally wounded in a police fray, 
and with his accomplice Marvel feeing vdth his books and gold, 
the invisible man enters the <iuarterd of Kemp, a doctor and 
former classmate, and here he sits down and telli his long 4e* 
layed story: how he discovered the secret of Invisibiiity, the de- 
light in his new state that he found at first, the horror feellns 
himself gradually set apart from his fellow men, misunderstood 
and feared, his attempts at Iplng Village to make himself again 
corporate, and disastrous result. Now, he tells Dr. Kemp, 
his only recourse is to profit by his abnormality and to decliite 
a reign of terror against humanity* 

The rest of the story is one of a monstrous manhunt for Grl|* 
- _ fin, the invisible ^^rr of his final conflict with society, liis death, 
O and his gradual u into the world of man after his death. 
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Weill iMau to Impljr here a& Allegor/ c( leienee oatlAWht 
ItfteU frott plala buuiaity, 4nd tb^ p^anltr the eeUatiit bii id 
pA7 U lui gteat aa tbat of ibo artiil who lUenatee hlmieli from 
the ordinanr man (eee Mann'a ToMo Kf^g4fi p, 2S0). 

COMPARATIVE 1 8uggeite4 neeeftaarilf throughout thU retlev. 
An amatingl/ almilar parallel b plot^ then^ and the ebaraeter 
of the hero appears In Adalbert von ChaniljeoV P4i$f ScMmM 
(the man who lo»t hii ehadow, p* 63) i Welle* itory ihotild be 
a richly rewarding one to teaeht it reaehei In many direetio&fi 
it la maaterfully aarrated^ and the oharaeteriiatlona are tlfla 
and eound* 

KDITIONt Waihington 8<iuare PreM W8P>276, Iteludee 
fh9 War of ih$ Worlds, 
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TnxlU, T, IL»TIIR SWORfi IN THE STONE, lOSSj 2S8 pag-BV 

Uritlsh, A modern rctollinK of part of ttio Arthurian leg* 
ends J the boyhood find education of Arthur before hd be* 
came king. 

IMPORTANCR: Kvcnls that most stimulated Weetcrn literature 
were the fall of Troy, the life of Christ, atid, at lenst la con-; 
tlneatal literature, the Arlburlan cycle. So T. II. White Jolnji ; 
Tennyaon, Mi^lory (p. 233), niul hosts of other writers in coiillti- 
ubg tho tales of the Knights of the Kouud Table; and our 
decade has seen the musical Camclot based on White's rotclllDg. 
The Sword in the Stone is tho first book ia White's The 0ne6 
and Future King (1958; available complete So paperback, Dell 
6612, 950» 

AUTHOR I White (1005-1064) was a fatrous medievalist, an ejtv 
pert in falconry, fortress architecture, and tho common life of = 
the people. lie Uved and wrole In rather crotchety isolation OJl ^ 
Alderney lale ia tho Orkneys. 

RESUMEt Atthupj called the Wart, and Kay ar^ educated first 
by a governissa and Jater by Merlyn the niagiclah— though MerV 
lyn Is partlcutaTly the tutor of Arthur, who dlscbvetB Merlyn one 
day as the former Is trying to recapture an escaped goshawk, 
MerJyn enjoys the dubious distinction of Utlng backwards in 
time, BO thai he does not icnow what has happened but has all 
the world's future knowledge at his fingertips. The ed\jeat!on he 
gires Arthur is an unorthodox ones Arlhar is turned into a 
ha^^k, a fish, an ant, a bird, and a hedgehojg, so that h0 comes 
to understand exactly man's place In the great chatrt of being, 
lie also undergoes more formal training In warfare and sports. 
After exciting encounters with Sir Pellinoro and with Bobirt 
Hood and his outlaws, the Wart meets his destiny when he pulls 
the sword Ktcallbur out of the stone and thus is recognised and 
■f^ijfif -n^^^^ asking.' - 

White tells the tale with Mer)y0*s own deilghtf ul incotts^quenee 
of time. Modem science and dally papers mingle with medieval 
praetleea and superstitions} WhiteV English gentlemen are^h 
haw Britons as livelyn Waugh (p. 397) and 0. Wpdehouse de- 
pict thetn; Neptune appears tattooi&d with an anchor and the 
word *'Mabe)*- on his ehestj the humor is plxle and unexpcctedt 
The pictures that White gives of castle, moat, and barbican are, 
on the other hand, accurate and fascinatingly described. In ad- 
dition to the expected background of medieval life, of tourneys 
and quests, he takes tlm^ to tell the historical how of haymakijag. 
acorn harvesting, animal husbandry, and boar hunting, and 
about simple people like Wat. The whole f&ntasyi whicb still i^ 
Q based on the serious malerlal of Malory's Le Morie i^Afihut 





(p. a33>i re«di m cbUdrea'i itory ftdopUd by tdulto 4iid ii 
mled with the iweetA«M Ot QnUm*$ fh$ Wind ii ih$ ^Tittovi, 

COMPABATIVEj Mark TwaIw did a heatry-hAnd^ but myiOng 
»poo< of medievfti life In A Conmeiicui fanktt al Kin^ Arihuf^i 
Court (p. 875). Contml Twain* and White*i with eeHoue me- 
dieval talea »cieli aa the Somance of Tristan and UeuU (p, 40), 
the of Courtly Lovt of Marie de Franea (p. 843), wtelUnga 
by Anatole Franee (p. leo), and the collection of uedleva] ro- 
mance* reviewed on p, 26, Tennyson's Id^XU of tU King, par- 
ticularly ^'Uuncelot and Oainevere/* wUJ serve to round out the 
end of the Arthurisa story, 

EDITION I Dell 844(^ LFL, 60f. 



Wiid^ Owtr, THE DALLAO OF READING GAOL, 
18dS{ 20 pagotf. 

Irisb. PAHialijr a ballad, partJalJr « lament on the fnhumau- 
ily of capital punlabmcnt. 

IMPORTANCE 5 Bmd on l\$ own Imprisonment Wilde In writ- 
ing this poem created one ot the most moving entries In litera- 
tme, eten If overl/ dramatic. It is incluJcd lero also for its 
relevancy to may works of literature— (1) works about prisoo 
and (8) works written during imprisonment. It is often sur- 
prising to readers ot English literature that V^ilde baa an im- 
mense following on the Continent, with almost the same degroe 
of respect that Lord Byron engendered}^ and, as our editor re- 
marks^ has been considered second only to Shakespeare. 

AUTHOR J Oscar Fingail O^FlaherUe Wills Wilde waa bom Itt 
1954 in t>nhM into a literate housohold. He was educated at 

, Trinity and then at Oxford. Enormously and quickly iucceseful 
U % man of letters, he entered London society and made it the 
target of sueb plays as Th4 Itnp^ance of Being Samtii, in the 
tradition of Sheridan and tJoldsmitbi and preparing the way for 
8haw. A trial on a morals charge Jailed him, releasing him a 
broken man to wear out bis days in Prance j he died in 1808. 

RESUMES Thia work rarely itnds Its way into anthologies for 
high school students^ though it is compelling and will provide 
discussion. It ia a narrative in the ballad style, in which the 
story la left to emerge of itielf among a symtjolism of lore, 
death, and bjustice that is as strong aa Oareta Lorca's (p< 124), 

He did not wear hia scarlet coat, 

For blood and ^jrlno are red. 
And blood and Wine were on his hands 

When they found Mm with the dead, 
The poor dead woman whom he loved 

And murdered i>i her bed. 

*-with the dominant refrain that emergea aa the poem's motif i 
''Each man kills the thing he lovea." The ballad haa many echoea 
of Coleridge's ''The Rime of the Ancient Mariner'' in its six- 
line staniaa, refrains, and rhythms. 

COMPARATIVE; See Wilde's own Pro/uadia, a noble and 
paaaionate diacussion of prison evils, to eatabllsh one major 
theme, Works Written In Prison^ we shall notice the Te$iamenU 
of Fram;oU Villon (Bantam FC-56), Bunyan's Pil^frim*! Trogtm 
(W8P-253), Malory's U Moris d' Arthur (MQ.415), Brendan 
^ lan's Bortial Boy and Ma The Quare Pettow (Everyman E-dP)/ 
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Th0 UUm of Smo and VamtUi, Oaddls' Birdman of Akcim 
(Signet P'2093)» and (be tiat could bo CDdks^, 

Abothcf thcmo, Works Written about Prison ExpeHenceftt 
Plato's Phcedo in Ltisi Days of Socrates {Penguin L-37), Kip- 
ling'a po€m "Danny Dcever" (similar In thought to Wilde's), 
Koeatler's Darkness at Noon (p. 216), Wright's }faiiv9 Son 
(Signet OT-81; on the race problem), Sartre*s iVo ExU (V-16), 
Schiller's Mary Siuari (p, 315) ; Byron s ballad poem "The PrU« 
oner of ChilJon" and Dostoevsky's "The Legend of the Grand 
InqulsitOir" (p. 08) which also have aoraothlng to lay about 
justice, and finally, perhaps most impreaflTe of the lot, Camui' 
essay "Reflections on tho Guillotine*' la It€sUtanc4, Bebellhn md 
Death, 

EDITION I Edited by Graham Hough, Osear Wilde^A }it<ider, 
Dell LO-152, 60#. Includes fairy tales, The lmporiane$ of Bein0 
ISamesi, and De Ttofundis, 
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OoMrmtmi Bsttiwi 409 
mi^f niomtoot THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REYt 

Amerim. A notel ihftt bteatlgatei the Hvei of i\nm 
eh&ra«Urt who are iD^xplieabljr gathered on a auepenBloii 
bridge in Peru when It euddenlf eollapeea and kurla them 
to death. 



IMt^ORTANCS] 8ometlmee a book employe eueh a universal theme 
and also reveali a foreign euUure ao belietabl/, without eap^ 
ItalUhg on lie exotie loeatOi that it bi^omea a legitimate part 
of world literature. Bneh li this. The novel won Wilder a T^- 
Utter FHce in 

AUTHORS WUder (18(^7- ) Is a teaeher of French and ft 
•indent of elaMleal literature* He aerred In Warid War IL He 
ii the ac4ompiiihed playwright of Our Tom and The $hh^ 0/ 
Out Tteth (p. 409), which won him Ida eecond and third FuUlxer 
Priaea. 

RESUUK; Quoted from Waahlngton S<)tiAre Preee editions '"On 
Friday noon, July the twentieth, 17 U| the flnest bridge in all 
Pe hi broke and predpUated i^ve travelleri into the gulf below/ 
The «ltixenj of Pent eroeaed themaelrea and whispered prayera 
of thanks for their deliveranee. iBut In the mind of Brother 
Jimiperj a humble monk who witneaaed the eataetrophOi burned 
the <2ueetlon, 'Why did thia happen to ihc$4 five)* Aa Brother 
Junlper^i Inveitigations itluminato the posalbllity of an IntM^* : 
tloh to the d!Baste^-^involvlng tlioie lef t behind aa well aa thole 
loai on the bridga^the reader rediaeoren th« one 'bridge* be- 
tween the land of the living and the land of the dead that doea 
not faU/** 

The travelers inekde the Marqueaa de Uontemayor, like Ma- 
dame de S4vign4 a writer of elaaaltally artiatle lettera out of 
love for a negl^etfnl daughter 1 tJnele Pio, amanuen^ of La 
Pericbolei aetre$9, one of a long line of Spanish pW<>i (aee 
p. 230) \ and Pepita and Eetebah— all of whose lives are subtly 
intertwined almost without their own knowledge. The ''Intention 
which Brother Juniper seeka ia half -revealed and hali-eonee^led 
aa eaeh of these faaeinating lives ia told* 

COMPABATIYEt Thlals eoneerned with the same type of enigma 
aa Voltaire eet out to explore in CondM^why tiabon waa a^ 
leeted aa the aite of the great earthquake and what God meant 
to prove about 8U divine justiee,; Sli aurvivors InaipHcably 
ehoaen to survive a eataatrophe ia the theme of John Heraey^a 

' "^rom THE BHIDOE OF aAN LUIS BEY> published by Waah* 
n 8<)uare Pr«a, New Tork^ and used by permtseion. 



revelation ol a reaio&able a&d cobeiiye story In Wilder't note) 
la partially the doviee of Akioitagawa in the ihort itory pair> 
"In a OroTe" aad "RaBhomoa'' (p. S). The tbettO Of people 
wbose Utos are revealed because they are tbrown tojfetbei by 
a««ideni U Dlnesetx'i In "The Deluge at Norderaey" (p. 05). 

The Peruvian Betting flnds parallels in Bttdson'i Oreen Mom- 
<p* 176) and in Giro Algeria'* Th$ Golden $erp^i (p. U). 

We have already mentioned the Marqueea'a lUerary-hlatoriei^l 
reaemblanee to Mme. de S^vigni tJnele Pio is a literary de#e<iiad- 
ant of Pygmalion In elaarieal worka <theneo to George Bernard 
Shafr'a ^ygm^ion and Lemer-Loewe'a ITy Fait li34y) u he molda 
LePeHehole. 

EDITION J Washington Square PreasW-aaCiC^. 
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Wild<r, Thorntoni THE SKINT OF OUR T£EtlI, 
\^\2\ TOpagea. 

AmeHcao. An enormous spoof In dratnatte form of the his- 
tor/ of the human race. Three acts of dialogue> narratloD, 
newsreels. 

IMPORTANCBj Th!a play ties together the various mythologies 
ot the Western world. It is pleasant and unexposed readlngi 
witty and critical, and has enjoyed good reception, particularly 
in Europe where Wilder has a reputation perbnps greater than 
In the United States. This play won Wilder one of his three 
PollUer Priics. 

AUTHOR r See The VHdge of Sa% luis ^e?y, p. 407. 

RE8UME2 The Antrobus (anthropos) family consists of Mn An^ 
trobuSj inventor of the wh^el and the alphabet, Mrs< Antrobus, 
Henry (Cain), a dead son (Abel), a daughter Gladys, and the 
servant girl-plus, Sabina. The entire story of these people con- 
cerns their getting through '*by the skin of our tee iV one dis- 
aster after another that has confronted humanity^ preserving 
their books and their inventions somehow in the raggle-taggle 
of domestic life and natural disharmony. Wllder's dramatic 
style consists of dialogues, newscasts, series of projected slides, 
and so on^an episodic reporting device that Dos Passes used 
in his novel trilogy V.S.A, (1930 and on). Time shifts ar^ tre- 
mendous: for example, George Antrobus in Act t Is living in 
a suburban modern borne in New Jersey, though he has just In* 
vented the wheel, and the new great ice ago Is bearing down on 
them although Cain has already killed his brother Abel) we have 
pet mammoths in the living room anachronistic ally combined witti 
a singing telegram delivered by Western Union. This delightful 
non iequiiur of time Is also used by T« tl. White in The Once 
end Future King (p. 403). Act II places the Antrobus family 
at a Convention of Mammals in Atlantic City, to which each of 
the other orders has sent corresponding delegates^two by two; 
and, as you may have guessed, the Antrobus family now faces 
the peril of the Great Flood destroying the degenerate world of 
the boardwalk. Act III shows the Antrobus family after it has 
reeled through total wart the period seems to be that of Napo- 
leon; and social danger again is seen to be coming as Henry, 
having tasted the delights and success of war, is beginning his 
rebellion against family and race. Hut the curtain falls. The 
play Incorporates allegorically almost every legend of man's 
slow progress, including the ice age, Adam-Kve, Cain-Abe), the 
rape of the Sabine women, and so on. George Antrobus emerges 
from each disaster with one concern, that the books may not have 
Y a lost, because after evt?r/ period they atari a new renaissance. 
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COMPABATIV£» Other thau alreadjr meQtio&edi Anatote TrAneOi 
Penguin i$lan6, aho iketehca in a telescoped hUtory of bumanltl'i 
ihougb hh aatlro is heaTlcr and more bitter. Llated in this vol- 
ume are simUor abstraet looks at humanity) Th$ Li/$ of ih$ 
tniecti (p. 57)i Animal Farm (p. 271)i and hfin^U^n Sighiy- 
F0Uf (p. 273). George Antrobus will bear eomparUon with 8in* 
elatr Lewis* Oeorfire in BahhiU, particularly in the Atlantie City 

. tisajor scene and the elose-up domestic sequences. 

KDltlOKt Bantam Classics HC 98, 60^ Also contains Our Tcicn 
(must reading) and The Matchmaher, a f aree» 
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Wren, Perclval Chrlitopher, llCAli GESTE, 1024 ^ m pa^^i. 

British. An adventure B\oty ot life in the Preneb PoreSglA 
Legion. 

IMPORT^ANCKs Littlo Importance as great literatute) much im- 
portance for the cncourngcthcat of interest In foreign placee and 
\>i$Ly$ of life. As writing it is really not much below some of 
Dos PassoB, and it is lees self-conscious thun many works of 
beUca lettres. For the slow starter in a literature program this 
work is offered as one of a type that might lead into LawreaceV 
Seven PiUar$ of WUdom or BevoH in th$ pemt, Doughty'a 
Travels in Arabia Veseria, or other more solid creations. It is 
also fun to read and tells the student of any age much more 
than ho would imagiuo about Tuaregs, France, colonial policies, 
and merceoary soldiering. 

AUTHORj Wren (1885^-1941) was educated at Oxford, then be- 
came an explorer, a tramp, a big game hunter, a joumallat, a 
Hrltlah cavalry trooper, and a soldier in the French Foreign 
legion, but stil] managed to turn out nine or ten adventure 
toveU deaiing with the East and Near Ea^t* 

RESUME: When Digby Gesto obeys the order of Lt. de Beaujolals 
and climbs into F^rt Zinderneuf to investigate the fort's strange 
silence, he finds all the defenders dead, \^ edged into their em- 
brasures, the commandant killed with a French bayonet, Digby s 
brother Beau Oeste dead, and hlg brother John Oeste disappeared, 
This is a mystery which follows the strange theft of a famous 
jewel, the Blue Water, which led the three Oeste brothers sep- 
arately to confess, to protect one another, and to run out Of 
England to Join the Legion. Digby, too, disappears into the 
menacing silence of empty Fort Zindcrneuf j %nd shortly after- 
wards the fort burns down just as lieaujoJ^'i troops are about 
to enter it, Dlgby and John, masquera^^g is Tuaregs, begin 
a terrible escape journey over the desert i^4ompany with two 
Interesting Texans of the Legion, Hank and Buddy, 

COMPAJ^ATlVEi The list,- we might select is long. Kipling's 
Sim (p. 211), though a better novel and full of more local eolor^ 
will do to begin J another simple adventure story which Js also 
a minor classie is Haggard*s Kinff Solomon'* Minti (p, 15d)« li 
such a story of adventure can awaken interest in the student 
reader, that interest can lead in many directions, as wo suggestedl 
under "Importance" above. Sequels to Beau Oettc $ire Beau 
Sahreur 9LTii Beau Idiat, 

)l^"ION: Permabook Af»4100, 35<. 
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ZoUi l^mUe, L^ASSOMMOIR, JS87 1 487 pages. 

Freneb^ N&turaiisUc aoroli life's drega La Parfa under 
Napokon III. 

Importance I VA^sommoir is one of the best novels in the 
l^ougOQ-Mac^luatt cyc]e that 2ola organized and wrote, twenty 
of them in twenty'two years, tracing the effects of heredity and 
environment in one family. It weU Illustrates the Ideas he pro- 
pounded in The Kxperimenial 2(ot€t (1880). 

AtJTttOftt Zola (1840-1902) a Provenjal born at AUen- 
ProTeoee^ devoted hts entire Ufe to literature with perdlstonee 
and energy, reshaped Action vrlth his theoretical Ideas and criti- 
cism, and was wealthy and suecessful in his chosen career, 

RESUME: Gerva!so comes to Paris with her two children by Lan- 
tier, tut he deserts her when the fun and moneyj the tatter his 
by inheritance, run out. Ocrvalse resumes her trade as a lauur 
dress. Coupeau^ n roofer, makes love to her and suddenly decides 
to marry her. The couple is Industrious and thrifty j Qervalse 
sets her dreanna on opening her own laundry. A SI goes well for 
them ubtii Coupeau falls from a roof and is severely injured. 
In his slow convaleeccnce he loses hlg taste for woi-k, begins to 
drink* and becomes a tavern bum. OervalsO hopelessly tratches 
their savings disappear. A kind neighbor, Ooujet, lends hrr the 
mohey to open her shop. Through hard work, Oervaise Is a 
business success, but Coupeau*s thirst and Gervaise a weakness 
for food ar«d comparative luxury bring the cotipte again toward 
hi^rd times, tantier, her old lover/uppears again j Coupcau mdkes 
ft fdend of him, and Lantler takes adrantage of Oervaise. Qer- 
vaise, degraded and desperate, herself takes to drink. Nana, 
their daughteri h neglected and becomes a co^*otto, Coupeau at 
last dies in an Insane asylumj and Oervaise, reduced to being a 
scrubwoman for her old rival, Virglnle, starves to death in a 
cubbyhole underneath a stairway. Paralleling Oervolse's story 
are those of Old Bru, a womout workman who also starves 
to death, and the pathetic Dickens-like tate of Lallie, an eight- 
year-old who serves as mother to her little sisters and house- 
keeper to her brutal, drunken father, 

the novel is grim, but it has power and sustained Int;:;e6t. 
The gayety that Zola does interject (the wedding celebration, 
the saint's day feast, and so on) la tawdry and desperate. The 

/ pictures of Paris street life in the 1850 s are unrivalled. 

COMPABATXVgj sickens, Chekhov (p. 69), and Dostoevsky 
5 <p. 9;5) describe the same level of society^ and Hogarth's "Gin 
Lahe'* series of lithographs sermonizes against tho evils of 
the same manner as Zola does. The unpleasant and 




Jod)ou$ Hfe ftmOBg the tadeimen that Zola deKrlbes iloda a 
buxttoroui parallel 1a Wells' Th4 Riitory c/ 3fr. PoUv (t. 
Verga'i ahott itory ''Consolation*' (p, 8S7) pUturei the uopeleti 
deeUne of a aloillar woman and family. See aUo Maupasaant's 
naturaliatie novel, BelAtni (p» £51)< 

TRANSLATION J By Atwood S. Townsend, Signet Hi, 
Proofreading elipa now and then, and some of the eolloquialiams 
Townsend enOM to match the argot of Zola's ehruaet^rg some- 
times Jar; but It \s pleasant to see this Imports nt notel in a 
modem translation. 




AppeNt)ices 



Ever/ teacher drearns of some day orgduking a literature pro« 
gram that is uniquely his owiij of some day placing thai anthofogir 
under the dust covers, and of entering at last free flight through 
a more ature air, Such emancipation is becoming common) we 
have all enjoyed reading about the many paperback programi 
that are making interesting experiments with the "works in depth*' 
approach* We hare also listened to some discouraging end-of* 
semester quarterback^ng on some of the ambitious programs that 
failed. 

The causes of failure are not always obvious. The teacher Is 
too dose to his material to be erltlcal, and the student bodyi ih^ 
idea! critic at the point of receptlvit/i is almost always muted by 
grade-book fears-^no matter how hard we have tried to inculcate 
an expressible critical sense* An analysis of what can go wrong in 
a newly planned literature program usually comes to us a year or 
a semester too late. An analysis must begin with one*s starting 
point, with how it was that m planned the new program In the be- 
ginning, and this is proper for either A post mortem or conceptional 
self-examination. 

We will assume that any new program is apt to be based on 
(1) selection of materials in a histoHeal p^gression) <d) »elec< 
tion of materials by random, personal choice; (8) a seleeUon made 
by genres; (4) a selection made by national literature (often a 
strong temptation in a community predombantly of single ethnic 
extraction)] or (5) the thematle approach. We want to dl^uss 
all of these approaches, remembering that in teaching literature to 
teenagers what is likely to take place is less a study of literatute 
than of what students raguely call "philosophy'* and ''chsrac ters,"* 

HUtcrlcal Progrei$l0n$ 

A beginning student is confused by the presentation of ideas 
b historical se()uences. So many motifs, so many examinations of 
reversals of ideas, emerge from ambient poU deal changes, that 
focus and eomprehension are distracted. The idea of heroism, for 
example, ehanges radically from Don Hodrlgo's compulsion to fight 
(Poem 0/ ih^ Cid) to Meursault*s self searchbg bdlfference 
(The 8iTanpef)i and history alone does not explab euch change. 
Ideas met in a historical sequence wear many guises that seem to 
deny resemblances. The young student is often unable to take Hit 
step he considers most necessary— that of deciding for himself 
which ideas are right. Nor is he always able to see that opposbg 
ideas can exist naturally b the s^me work or b works of the same 
era« The teacher is iSrst victim to this confu^oa, for it is he who 
^"^t clarify the growth of ideas through centuries of political and 
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ioei«l ehiuige. The wmliy for prewntiog "pur©** history in the 
imrature elaMroom ofteo olKurei the author who tlewed it and 
the flew of it that he selected, On\y team teaching, with it« ob* 
Tloui, epectallted separation of literature and background, can 
make lueh a program tenable. 

Di«ordere4 thinking and multipHed teaching lieceeaitiea arise 
ta the hi3tor;cal approach. £ven In aueh an antholog/ aa the Bible 
#^ mar eooaider the stortea of Jonah, Eether, and Kuth and see 
what a confusion of ideas that may present themselves) Is the 
Hebrew Word to.be spread, or Is It eoia nc$iraf Does God sway the 

Just and the unjust by the same means, atid r<>ward them equally f 
^erhaps this obvious confusion is a gain; perhaps it leads to the 
tloest type of teaching material, in which answers are tiot cut and 
drledi but these statements may be true Only for where you stt| 
behind the desk, 

The time sequence approach demands of the instructor a for- 
midable knowledge of the philosophy of history. The historical 
avenue is very good if the teacher is sure that he cau present 
the changing attitudes towards ideas, as well as the ideas them- 
selves, in cycles whose appearance would appear reasonable if 
btackboarded or mimeographed. This is a good teacher test, XJsu* 
ally the Instructor wh^ makes this setf-assessment will find that 
there i$ much ouuide readldg required of him, st> that he may tesch 
historicity M well as the work itself/ and prep^irstfon time is strict- 
ly limited in the public schools. The historical approach, or the 
anthology, both unforlunatety demand more eiplanatory or intro- 
ductory material than more modest programs do{ a teacher's prob* 
lem Is to read quantity enough to know what to delete. Even if 
we do weaken and fall back helplessly on a prepared anthology, we 
may be none the happier. We still must select* ti is Hke trying to 
flnd the right necktie in a steamer trunkful of them. A few cholees 
would make selection simpler* And that few, unfortunately for the 
interest potential of most high school literature programs, mean 
that the teacher will descend once more on the familiar handful, all 
well creased and fingerprinted, none of them offering that sense 
of elation in a new tie or a new hat — or a new work to teach. 



As to seleetbg by personal choice^ there is this to be gained 
at oncet with one's own handful of titles we have the first quality 
of successful teaching, enthusiasm. But we also face the possibiiity 
of severe damage to that enthusiasm as we see our cherished literary 
giants crumble under popular classroom disdain, for students are 
nothing if not critical. We may learn that we had no reason for 
iust&fjring our own inclusions other than affection. All too often we 
may not be able to say In de/ense that "this work leads to the 
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Genre Studie$ 



A »'Jkctlon made by genres can Ic deiully In its own way. There 
are successful courses everywhere )n Arnorloan high schools on 
modern drama, tbe short story, or tho novel. All of these courses 
provide smatterings of the blstoricnl npp) oach, can skip around the 
world to present, as sideline, vflrylng national nHUudcs, can vary 
the lewgth of materials at will, can, in fact> provide every change 
of pace needed in tbo classroom except n change for the tcacner, 
year to year. Genres alone mako dull teacher sustenance. It would 
seem (bat too much of our planning is made to conform to the 
publishers of anthologies of the drama or the short story, or of 
reading lists, and that these consider ovonnncb the student body 
with tts fresh crop that comes each year. There is Utile considera- 
tion for the monotony that grows and giowa for the instructor. 
Once we have osplalned and defined a genre and noted Us eharae* 
teristics in a dozen examples, what may be said that la not rep- 
etition! 

Much more vital and personal would be a paperback program 
in which the toacheri even though stil) tied to o]ie gvnre, could dis- 
card the everlasting bound anthology in favor of a coherent series 
of selections to be varied from year to year as taste dictates, 
student reactions are assessed, and his own knowledge grows. 



National litoraturca are often amp!e within themselves to pro* 
vide every variety possible within genres. Such sequences can be 
good to implement pride and understanding of a regional cultural 
background. However, for the general stuilent such programs would 
better serve to enrich a foreign language program or to add In- 
terest to particular unit« of world history or geography. In the 
nationallstie approachi even in a course of all-HritUh literature, 
there is an inbred monotony (Imngitie British literature without 
Swift, Shaw, Yeats, Eliot, Burns/and others!) that denies students 
the thrill of finding like thoughts and technique^ worldwide* When 
we concentrate only on one language or cultural area, we deny the 
student an awareness of literary influences and borrowings or a 
chance to understand the development of any given genre or move* 
ment. Can one teach British romanticism without assigning some- 
thing of Hugo and Goethe^ or George ^^oorc without BaUac or 
Zola, or^Dostoevsky without Dickens! 



Perhaps the most flexible manner of creating a new literature 
program is to be found in the thematic approach. With a theme 
chosen, a goal post is set up. No matter how confusing the game, 
there is home territory at the end of every play. We are concen- 
Q ' g on literature itself. We are looking at literature as the 
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bearer of Uefta molded into human she «nd tommuuleated with 
undcrsUndabte emotloo. We m ttreftslng a common denomln«tot 
amoDg aU men oTerywhere, We are offering the student links be- 
tiveen himself a&d the eultural paat of his race, and a prophecy of 
continuity In ideas that beeomes reassuring in a speeded-up age. 
Job is offered with /. B., Cyrano proudly successful la eoantered 
by LiUom proudly failing with the same devices] Emma Boyary't 
Testes ean beeoroe Carol Kennicott's Main Street in Qopher Pralris. 

These are gains which are ob?iouB* But to make a thematle ap- 
proaeh sueeessful, a few cautions should be offered t 

The theme should be common enough so that every member of 
your group is ready for it 

A ehosen theme' should find numerous examples in every genre, 
so that yon may find teaching variety that the theme, you^ and the 
students f^d* If the major attention is fixed on longer works, it 
beeomes easy to mimeograph contributory poems and essays to 
minimite teitbook expenditures. 

The theme should be aa idea that will stimulate historical 
awareness. Vou may even point out to the students general <|UOta- 
tions from one of their history, economies^ or soeiology textbookSi 
to show that the literature offers them the raw materials of which 
the other dlselpllDes are merely summaries, 

The theme should encourage the student to see the idea as / 
the framework device of the literary vehicle. If this training is 
challenging enough, the Student can convert the curiosl^ sparked 
in your course Into every branch of his secondhand llying-^moviea, 
television, dram^, and observed soda! experlenceis. 

The theme ch>sen must be an expanding one, an exploding one. 
If you should ehr>ose a broad theme such as "war,*' it should ideally 
be capable of infinite development, so that you might see writhin 
the theme <a) the pleasure in war, the Odymyj (b) compulsion 
to engage in war, the A^eid or ih^ Bm&yaiUkt (c) the tradition 
of battle that degenerates into the quest or ipreuve, in some of the 
courtly romances; (d) women In war— Euripides' Th6 trcjan 
FTomca is a tear*jerker, M^rim^'s CoXmha, like much l^:isdaii 
proletarian literati;kre, pictures a woman enjoying destruction; 
(e) the Uttle individual lost soldier in war, as Crane's The Bed 
Bc^g$ of Courage, Voltaire's Candide, Bemarque's AH Quiet on 
the Western Front; (f ) the end result of total war, 8hute's On tho 
Btcch or Wells' The War of the World$t and satire on war— 
Halek's The Good Soldier Schiceih, the Capeks* The life of the 
Ineeeti, or Shaw's Arm and the Man, Changes of direction from 
the central theme and works to support these changes are limitless* 
Themes lend themselves to Inverse historical development, tet 
the student meet the theme in the literature of his own time, then 
go backward and forward in stimulating leaps between ancient and 
- "^^-^ *o ilnd the thrill of the unexpected familiar, 
D i/^"»otiixg a theme, avoid •isms. The -ism, someone has aaid, 
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ii the $1gQ ibftl lomMblng UnH th&t never wa»] and itudenti, juit 
M Holden Caulfteld, can imeU the old^ (he dead, or the phone/ i 
mile awar. 

The thematic, oomparatire ttud; of literature, if you have not 
tried it, ean prove to be the ''dearest freahnesa deep dovm thing'* 
inaeape Indeed in place of an escape, an invasion of literature 
rather than evaalona Into genre, htstor^i and blograph/i or a look 
at reading as the full and common record of man's total experience* 



uepeneNce LlbuAuy for 
TCAcbens 



this list is a irj for edlciencx rather than depth. In compiling 
it no attempt was made to accumulate reference materials for 
individual authors. Movements, however, are covered la a general 
waf. Moat of these reference worki^ particularly those In the first 
group, are delightful browsing and bedside books as well as being ; 
useful for searching out information. 



Hi6dtr*$ Cmp<^nion to World LUeraiurs, Lillian Herk!^ds 
Hornsteln, 0. D. tcfcy, and Calvin 8. Brown, cdi, 95^, Mentor 
MQ.452. 

A SandbooJc to LiUraUre, W. P, Thralli A, Hlbbard, and 0. 
Uugh Uolman, eds., 12.50, Odysser Press. 

B<tdhgr^nd$ of Sufope<An tiieraiure, Hod W« Ilorton and 
Vincent r, Hopper, ILW, Applet<>o. 

The College end AduU Beading Hat of Booki in LUeroiure and 
the Fine Art$, Bdward Lueders, ed,, 90^, Washington d<)uare Press 
W4035. 

Lifetime Beading Plant Clifton Fadiman, 75^| Avon V-2034i 
IL55, Fonim F-254 (Forum Books, World Publishing Company)* 



African Voic^e, Peggy Rutherford, |L45, Qrosset and Dunlap 

UIrl05, 

Atpecte of the Novel, £. M. Forster, |1,15, Harvest HB«19. 

BackgrouHdi of American Literary Thoughi, Rod V^. Horton 
^nd Vincent F. Hopper, f 1,95, Appleton. 

C^a^Hdi, Oreek and Roman, Meyer Re^nhold^ ♦1.95, Barrons, 
BBS, 

Five Ma3ter4! A Study in the Mutatiom of the Novel Joseph 
"Q * Krutcb, 11,75, Indiana MB-17. 

3 ir^"**^*'^ ^/ Frfnr^ Literature, h, Caiamlan, 12, 50^ Oifotd Z Ot. 
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Hvm(M tm^^i Drmaiic liUraiuu, Franeii Tergusaon. W4, 
Anehot A i24. 

iriih Wriim: liUraUre and f^ationaUm iSS0-l$40, Herbert 
How&iih, |Ld5, HiU aad Wang H-7. 

Jcpmie UUraiure! An htrcdMctiwi for Weitem Etai^u, 
Doaald K^M, 11.45, Erergreen £ 9. 

L^ndiMtU in BuiHan LiUraiur^, Mauriee Baringi i\M, 
Baraei and Noble BAN UP-7. 

Kt^raliir^ o/ Ancient Greece, Ollberk Murray, ♦1.76, Phofetih 

IriVeratur^ o/ IA« SpanUh People, Gerald Brenan, ♦3.45| Me- 
ridian Booka MO-9. 

Modem World Fiction, Brewster and J. A, Burrell, ♦1,(50, 
Litllcfield Llta.18. 

Kove\ in Trance, Martin Tttraell, ♦LIS, Vintage Y 62, 

Outline of Busiian literature, Mare Blonim, 60^, Mentor 
MD-270.NA1A 

The Bpio of Buesian Literature, Marc Slonlm, ♦2.85, GaUi^ 
127, Oiford UalTertlty Frees. 

Boman Literature, Michael Grant, 95^, Penguin A.427, 

Bomantio Imagination, 0. M. Bowra, ♦1.76, GB-54, Oxtotd 
Unlvenltjr PreM, 

Short Bietory of French Literature, Geoffrey Brereton, ♦Lift, 
Penguin A'297. 

Short Hieiory of Itc^ian Literature, J, H. Whitfield, 05#, Pen- 
guin A-455. 

Surreatiemj The Boad to the Aheohte, Anna Balakl&n, ♦1.45. 
Noonday N-151. 

Synholiei Movement in Literature, Arthur Symone, ♦LIS, 
Everyman D-21, 

Tropin Themee in Western Literature, Cleanth Brooks, ed,. 
♦125, Yale Y-M. 

What Woe }^aturalimt Materials for cn Answer, Edward 
Stone, ed.f ♦1.75, Appleton. 

CATCQOllieS 

The diitlnetlons Indleating the categories in tfae two appendieea 
that follow are often arbitrary or debatablOj and, in the case ot 
nationality, only now and then of consequence. 

To Illustrate, in genre studies do we dasaify Kojas' CeUstina 
as novel or drama, Lermontov'a A Hero of Our Time as a novel Or 
a eyde of talest la Chikamatsus The Battles of Coxin$a drama 
or eplet Genres seem to be separated arbitrarily and not very 
satisfaetorUy by vehlele or form (as sofinet or short story) or by 
emotional Offect (separating tragedy and comedy), though a story 
Q \e a tragie reaction aside from its form. 

lining nationality^ is Koestler Austrian, German, Hungar- 
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i&n^ or BHtUb) and is KtJkh Cieeb, Austrlaa, or Oenua&f AnA 
CoQtoD, an African^ writet in Kngliih but not as a ipeaVer for 
Britiib coIontaUsm. It hnguage or birth ii the o&t^ indleation of 
nationality, Heam haa nothing to do with Japan* Kailooal eate< 
goHea \1auatl7 vat7 frotn tight to looses teachers of literature 
tend to make fine diatloctlons among GngUsh-AnAerlean, British, 
and Anglo-IrUb literatures, but do not hesitate to lump a Mexican^ 
a Peruvian^ or Argentinian work in a general category of ''Latin 
American/' and, having strained at a few gnats, swallow eameti 
hy labcUng Chatterjee's Bengali novels and Vatmiki's Sanskrit 
epie equally as "Indian/' 

Kemthcless, the instructor may £nd it peasant or convenient 
to organite a course of study by genre or nationality* 



COMRDY 

Beaunaarehals, The Barber of Seville 

The Marriage of Figaro 
Breebt> The Threepenny Opera 
Courteilne, Article 303 

Afraid to Fight 

BadLn the Bold 
GlraUdouxi The Apollo of Bellae 
Oogo), The Inspector General 
Hauptmanni The Beaver Coat 
Holbcrg, jeppe of the HUl 
Ibsen, An Knemy of the Peoplo 
loneseo^ The Bald Soprano 
MoU^re, The Physician In Spite of Himself 

The School for Wives 
Moratin, The Maiden's Consent 
Pagno), Topaze 

Pirandello, It /* So! (If You Think 80) 
Plautus, The Twin Menaechrai 
Shaw, Arms and the Afan 
StrSmlbergi Easter 

The Stronger 
Bynge» In the Shadow of the Olea 

Playboy of the Weatem World 

The Tinker s Wedding 
Thomas, Under Milk Wood 
Vega, Fuenle Ovejuna 

Peribafiez 
Wilder, The Skin of Our Teeth 

DIARY, BIOOBAPHY 

Frank, The Diary of a Young Qirl 
O ne. Lust for Life 



GENRES 
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EHO, CYCLE8, HEBOIO PROSE TALES 
CbUamaUu, Th« DaitJea o/ Cojln^a (drama) 

Hornet Odj^as^/ 

Malory, Lo Motte d'Arthur 

XialsSaga 

Poem of theCid 

Sit Gawaia and the Oreen Knight 
Song of fiotatid 
Valmik!^ Ramflyatia 
VergSl, Acneld 

WUte> Th« Sword in the Stone 

ESSAYS, SKXTKNTIAE 
Greek Anthology 
La Rochtfoucauid, Maxims 
Montajgne, Essaya 

LYRICS 

Greek Anthology 
Haiku 

Khayyam, RubAlyit 
Tagore, OltQnjftU 

NARRATIVK VERSB 

Rilke, Lay of the Love aiid Death of Cornet Chriatopher Rilka 
Wilde> The fiallad of Reading Gaol 

NOVEL 

Alalii-Foumler, The Wanderer 
Alegrfa, Tho Golden Serpent 
Aharo, Revolt in Aftpromonte 
Andrldi The Bridge en the Drlna 
Aiueia, The Underdoge ^ 
Balt&ei Eug^nte Grandet 

PifeOoriot 
: Buck, Tho Good Earth 
Caihud, The Fall 
; The Plague 

The Stranger 
Capek, War with the Xewes 
Cervantes, Don Quixote 
Chatlerjee, Krishn&kanta'a Will 
Chem>Bhev8ky, What Ig to Be Done! 
V Colette, Oigi 

Conton, The African 
■ Bostocvsky, Crime and Punishment 
Dumas, Count of Monte Crlsto 

'^he Three Musketeers 
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Flaubert, Madatne Botary 

Qide« The IdinioralUt 

Qoetle, Tho Sorrowjipf Young Weriher 

Gogoli Taraa Uulba 

Ootding.Lord oHhe FHes 

Ouareschl, The Little World of Don Caufilto 

Otiiraldeii Don Segundo Sonibra 

Haggard* King Solomou'a Mioea 

Ueftse, Biddhartha 

Steppenwolf 
Ifudaon, Green Manf^loia^ 
Hughes, A High Wind In Jaamtca 
Hugo, Lea MU^rablce 
Huyftmaos, Against Nature 
Jim^nes, Platero and I 
Joyce, Portrait of tLe Artist a» a Young Man 
Kafka, Metamorpboalis 

The Trial 
Kaiantsakta, Zorba the Greek 
Kipling, Kim 

Koeatleri Darkness at Noon 
LaFarge^ Laughing Boy 
Lagerkvist, The D\va^f 
Lampeduaaj The Leopard 
Lermoctoy^ A Hero of Our Time 
Malroux, Man's Fat« 
Manr), Ruddenbrooka 
MaD2oni| I Pr<>me8a5 aposi 
Markandaya^ Nectar in a Sieve 

Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee at Khg Arthur's Vourt 
Maugham, Of Huraan Bondage 
Maupassant, Bel-Ami 
Mishlroa, The Sound of Waves 
Orwel), Animal Farm 

Nineteen Eighty-Four 
Palacto Vald^s, Jos^ 
P^rei Oaldds, Bofta PcrfectA 
Pushkin, The Captain's Daughter 
Kcmarque, All Quiet on the Western Froiit 
Rojas, Cctestina 

Remains, The Death of a Nobody 
Saint-Eiup^ry, Night Flight 
Schrelner, The Story of an African Fnrm 
Sholokhov, And Quiet Flows the Don 
Silone, Fontamara 

The Secret of Lnca ' 
Steinbeck, The Pearl 
Stone, Lust for Life 
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'toUM, Ansa Kareatna 
tufg^aevi Fathers and 8oni 
Undaet, The Axo 

Verga» Th^ House by the Medlar Tree 
Verne, Journejr to the Center of the Earth 
Voltatie, Zadlg 

Watpoie, The Cai^tle of Otranto 
Waiigh, Decline and Fall 
Wellf, The HUtory of Mr, Polly 

The InrUibte Man 
Wliite, The Sword in the Stone 
WUder, The Bridge of San Lull Bey 
Wr^n^ Beau Oeate 
Zola, li'Asaommolr 

AUrc6n, The Three Cornered Hat 
Andreyevi The Seven That Were Hanged 
Chamisao, Peter Sehlemihl 
Chateaubriand, Atala 

v-)^ ' ■ : ' , 

C^ 

; : Conrftd, Typh^^^ 
Youth 

f Dlneeen, Seven Gothic Tales 

Doetoev&ky^ The Dream of a Ridiculous Man 

The Legend of tbe Grand InqulaJlor 

Kotea from Underground 
Fiaubort, A Simple Heart 

The Legend of St Julian Hospltator 
France, Cralnquebille 
Gerat^ckeri Oermehhausen 
Oogo], The Cloak 
:= Yiy 

Hesse, Youth. Beautiful Youth 
Keller^ A Village Eomeo and Juliet 
Kleist, Michael Kohlbaaa 
ManSj Tonlo KrSger 
Maugbandi Bain 
Maupaaeanti Boule de SuJf 
M4rlni$e, Colomba 
Pushkin, Dubrovsky 

The Queen of Spadea 
■ Tolatol, Maater and Man 

The Death of Ivan llyich 
Turgenev, Firat Love 
; ^ ''^ring Tprrenta 




PIOABESQUB ^ 
trfisarlUo de Tom^i 
LeSag«, OlIBlM 

Mm, Coofesdlons of T^llx RruUi GonfidefiC^ Man 
Lemoator, A Hero of Our Tiiue 

SHORT STORIES 

AkuUgawA, Raabomoii 
Keia mi MoKto 
Tbo Dragon 
BlaMo Ibafl^Sj The Laat Lloa 
Boeeaeefot The Decameron 
Chekboir, Sel^tUd Stories 
France, The IProcurator of jadeA 

Our Lady'a Juggler 
Sirtre, The Wall 

Yerga, Tht* SWWolf and Other Stories ^ 

TALES, LAYS, ROMANCES . 
Aucaasln and Xicolette 
(B^ier) The Bomahee of Triatan And Iseult 
Dineiea, Sem Oothio Talea 
France, Our Lady'i Juggler ' 

MlrAclo of the Greafc et Nicholas 
Hearn, Soul of the Great BeH 

The Story of Ming Y 
Marte do France, Lays 
Thousand and One Nights 

TRAOEDY 

Aeicbylua, Agwnemiion 

Tho Libation Bearers 
Anoullh, Antigone 
Beeket 
The Lark 
Chckhor, Th^ Chony Orchard 
Chlkamatau, The Love Suicides at Soneiaki 
Cocteau; Tho Human Voice 
The Infernt^l Machine 
Euripides, Hippolyius 

Medea ; ' ■ 

the Trojan Women 
Oar^tft Lorca, Blood Wedding 

Tho House of Bemarda Alba 
IbsCrtj Ghosts 

The M&ater BuUder 
, ' The Wild Duck 
Maeterlinck, The Intruder 
O Moli^r^f Don Juan 

ERIC 
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Phaedra 
Bojaa, OlesUna 
S&rtrOi The Fliee 

The Beapeetfo) Prostitute 
SchiUer, Mary Stu&H 
Se&eca, Tb/eetea 
Bophoel60i Antigone 

Eteetra 

Oedlpua Bei 
Strindbergi The Father 
87iige> Hldert to the 8ea 

TBAOICOMEDY 

Aeseh/lusi Eumenidea 

Beckett, Waiting for Godot 

Oa]4er^Af Ut^ la a Dream 

Oapeki The Life of the Insects ^ - 

Chikamatsu, The Battles of Coxinga 

Comeille, U Cid 

Dilrrenmatt, The Visit 

EurlpideSi Iphigenia in Tauris 

(MraudouXf The Enchanted 

OndJne 
Goethe, Faust 
Ihsen, A Do)l'a House 
lonesco, The Lesson 

Bhinoceros 
' Moliire, The Miser 

O'Case/, The Shadow of a Gunman 
Bostandj Cyrano de Bergerac 
Shatv, Saint Joan 

I NATIONAL 
AFRICAN I 

Con ton, TU African (Eng.) 
Haggard, King Solomon's Mines (Eng.) 
Schreiner, The Stoty of an African Farm (Eng.) 

ASSYRIAN 
Oilgamesh 

AUSTRO-CZECH 

Kafka, Mctanaorpliosis 
TheTrJai 

ptTrt^Aw (FRKNCH) 

"rlinck, The Intruder 



0HINE82 



Baeki Tho Good Karth (Eng.) 



OZEOH 

Otp«k| The Life of the l&iecU 
War with the NewU 

DAKI8H 

Ho!b«rg, Jappe of the Hill 
. Undiet, The Axe 

DUTCH 

Trtakt The DUry of « Touag Q!r] 

BKQLI8H (AMGBICAN) 

LftFarge, Lat]|hiog B07 
Ri«ht«irp The watere of Kronoi 
6teln1>oeh| The Peari 

TwAiBp A Co&iieetleat Yaithee at Rlog Arthur'e Court 
Wilder, The Bridge of San LuU Bej 
The Skia of Oujr Toe^h 

KNOLISH (BBmSH) 

(BMIer) The Bomanee of Triatan and IseuU 
Conrad, T^rphoon 



HttdiODi Oreea Manaiona 
Hughee, A High Wind in Jamalea 
MalorT, Lo Morto d 'Arthur 
Maugham, Of Human Bondage 
Bain 

Orwell, Animal Farm 

Nineteen Eighth-Four 
Shaw, Arms and the Man 

8a bi Joan 
Sir Oawain and the Green Knight 
Thomai, Under Milk Wood 
Walpole, The Castle of Otranto 
Waugh^ Deelbe and Fall 
WellSi The History of Mr« P0II7 

the InTtsible Man 
White, The Sword in the Stone 
Wren, Bean O^te 

BKOLISH (COLONIALt) 
^ ^^^So^^^t The Afriean 



Youth 

Oolding, Lord of the Files 
Haggard, Kiog Solomon's Mines 
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XipHngi Kim 

Schrelner, Tbe Biotr of ad African Farm 
BKOLleH (IHIdH) 

(BMief ) tlift. Romance of THstan And I«,uU 
Jo/ee, PortrMi of the ArlSat m a Young Man 
O'Caaey, The 8badow of a Ounman 
a^ngei In the Shadow of the Glen 
Playboy of the We^leru World 
Ridera to the Sea 
The Tinker** Wedding 
Wl]de» The Ballad of Heading Gaol 

FREKCH 

Alaln-Fournler, The Wanderer 
Anouilh, Antigone 
Becket 
The Urk 
Attcauln and Nicolette 
Babae, Eugenie Grandet 
PdreGoriot 
■ • Beaumarchaia, The Barber of Seville 
The Marriage of Figaro 
Beckett, Waiting for Godot 
(BWier) The Romance of Tristan and isouU 
Camua, The Fall 
The Plague 
The Stranger 
Chateaubriand^ Atala 
Rend 

Coeteau, The Human Voice 
The Infernal Machine 
Colette, GIgi 
CcmeUle, The CJd 
Courtellne, Afraid to Fight 
Article 303 
Badin the Bold 
Dumas, Count of Monte Crlsto 

The Three Musketeers 
Flaubert, The Legend of 8t, Julian Hospltator 
Madame Bovary 
A Simple Heart 
France, The Procurator of Judea 

Cralnquebille 
Gfde, The Tmmoranat 
Gjraudout, The Apollo of Beilae 
The Enchanted 
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Ho^imaoi/ Ag abit Katare 
loneMOi The Bald Soprano 
The LeaaoQ 

La BochefoueauM, Maxima 

LeSage, Oil Bias 

Malf aux, Mao'a Fate 

Marie de France, Lays of Courtly Love 

Maupassant^ Bet-Ami 

BouledeSuif 
M^rim^, Co!omba 
MoH^rei Don Juan 

The MSser 

The Fhyalcian in Spite of Himself 

The School for \Viv€s 
Montaignei Essaya 
Pagnol, Topate 
Kaelnei Andromaque 

Phaedra 
Remains, The Death of a Nobody 
Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerae 
Saint-Exupdt7, Night Flight 
Sartre, The FUea 

The Respe^filf ul Prostitute 

The Wail 
Song of Roiand 

Verne, Journey to the Center of the Earth 
Voltaire, 2adig 
Zola, L'Assommoir 

GERMAN 

(BMier) The Romance of Tristan and Iseult 
Brecbt, The Threepenny Opera 
ChamlMO, Peter SehlemiM 
Dttrrenmatt, The Visit 
OerstHeker, Qermelshausen 
Qoethe, Faust 

The Sorrows of Voung Werther 
Hauptmann, The Beaver Coat 
Hesse, Siddhattha 

SteppenwoJf 

Vouth, Beautlfui Youth 
Keller, A Village Romeo and Juliet 
Kleist^ Mi^h^el Kohlhaas 
Mann, Buddenbrooka 

Confessions of Felix Krull, Confidence Man 

Tonio KriJger 
Q ^emarquei All Quiet on the Western Front 
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BUkdi Ligr ol th^ Lot« toi X>e«th ol Cornet Cbrlitopber Bllkd 
Sebilteri Mai7 Stuart 

OBBEK 

Ae«di7lu8| Agamemnon 

Eomoaldea 

The Libation Bearers 
EuHpIdee, Hippolytos 

iphigenla in Taorii 

Medea 

The Trojan Women 
Oreek Antbologr 
Homer, Odjaaej 
Kaiantsakifli Zorba the Oreek 
;8opbot!eai i^tigone 

£!eetra 

Oedlpae Rex 

HtTKGABIAK 

Koeatleri Barknefta at Noon 

lOELANplO 
NJaraSaga 

IKDIA 

ChatierJeOi Kri4hnakanta's Will 
Ripltng, Kim (Sng.) 
Markandaya, Nectar in a Blere (Eng*) 
Tagore, Oitanjall (Eng.) 
Valznlkl, RamA/ana 

ITAUAN 

Alraro> ReroU in Aspromont^ 

Boeeaecio, The Deeameron 

Ouaresebi, The Little World of Don Oamino 

Lafup^dusa, The Leopard 

Manioni, I Promesal eposi 

Pirandello, It /i 8k) I (If Tou Think 80) 

6ilone, Fontamara 

The 6«<ret of Luea 
Verga> The House hy the Medlar Tree 
The She- Wolf 

JAPANESE ? , 
Akutagawai Haahomon 
Keia and Morito 
The Dragon 
pjitktttttatati^ The Battles of Coxing a 
. p. y^.1ia Lote fiulddea at fikmetaki . 
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Haiku 

HearDi Talei out of the EMt (En^.) 
MliMmaj The Sound of Waret 

JUGO SLAVIAN (SERBO-CROATIAN) 

AndrUi The Bridge od the DHaa 

f 

LATIN 

Plautua, The TvrSn Menacehmt 
Seneea, Thjreetet 
VergI], Aeneld 

NORWEGIAN 

IbieD» A Doll's Houie 

An Euemr of the People 
Ghosta 

The Maeter Builder 
The Wild Duck 

PERSIAN 

Khh^m, Hub&lj&t (Eng. version) 

RUSSIAN 

Andreyefi The Seven That Were Hanged 
* ChekhoT> The Cherry Orchard 

Peasants 

Selected Stories 
Chemysherskyj What la to Be Done? 
Dostoevski, Crime and Puhiahmlint 

The Dream of a Rldkutous Man 

The Legend of the Grand In<iuUJtor 

Notes from Underground 
Gogol, The Cloak 

The Inspector General 

Taras Bulba 

Vly 

Lermontov, A Hero of Our Time 
Pushkin, The Captain's Daughter 

The Queen of Spades 
Sholokhovj And Quiet Plows the Don 
Tolstoi, Anna Karenlna 

The Death of Ivan Wth 

Master and Man 
Turgenev, Fathers and Sons 

First Love 

Spring TorrcnH 

'^'VISHAMEhlCAN 
? I iHria, The Goldtn Serpent 





AtutUi The Vflderdog* 
OUraldM, Don Sefimdo Bomhn 

Wilder, The Bridge of 8«n Lata fter (Eag .) 

SPANISH-EUEOPEAN 

Alue^Dt The ThreeComered Hat 
BUee^ IbAfieSf The Lftat Lion 
Ciilder6fl, Life U a Dream 
Cemranteei Don Quixote 
Oarela Lorea^ Blood Weddltir 

The Eom of Bernard* Alba 
Jlmiaetf Platero aikd I 
Latarillo de Tormea 
Moraifn> The Maiden't Consent 
Palaeio Vald^, Jo^ 
P^rea 0M6$, Dofia Perf ecta 
Poem of the Did 
Bojaif Celestinn 
Vega, Fnente Orejuna 

Peribaiiea 

8WBDI6B 

Dineeen, Serea Gothie Tales (Eng.) 
Lagerhtist, The Dwarf 
Strlndberg, Easter 

The father 

The Stronger 
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t>in^CTony op pubLlsbens 



All SainU PreMi Ine. 

630 Fiith Atenae 

Keir York, »«w York lOOW 

Author Book*— See Doubled*/ 

Apollo Cditiom, Ifle< 
425 Park Atrentte South 
New York, New York 10016 

Appletoa-Ceiitttr7*Croit« 
440 Ptrk Atenue South 
New Yorki New York 10016 

Are Booke*-dee Areo 

Areo PubliehlAg Co., Ine. 
$19 Park ATetiue South 
New York, New York 10003 

Bantam Books, Int, 
271 MadiiOBi Avebue 
New York, New York 100 16 

X. S. Baraet k Co., lue* 

a Kait 36th Street 

New York, New York 10016 • 

Barnes k Noble, Ine. 

105Pifth Areuue 

Jitw York, New York 10003 

Barroa'a EdueatioDal Serlet, lae. 
113 CrOMwajra Park Drlye 
Woodburr, New York 117d7 

Berklej PubUahlog Corporation 

16 East 26th Street 

New York, New York 10010 

The Bobbi iierrill Co., Ine. 
4300 Weat 62iAd Street 
ladianapolifli Indiana 46206 

CapHeortt Books— See Pubiam 

Cardinal— See Pocket Books 

Collier Books 

60 Fifth Amue 

New York, New York 10011 



Columbia Ualf ersity Press 

2960 Broadwajr 

New York, N«r, York 10027 

Compass Books-*8ee Yikbg 

Crest— See Fawcett 

Crof U— See AppletOB 

Bell PubUshing: Co,, Ice. 

760 third ATenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Doubleday St Company, Ine, 
Garden City, New York 11630 

£. P. Button & Co., Ine. 
201 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10003 

Evergreen— See OroTO 

ETerym&n— See Button 

Fawcett World Library 

67 West 44th Street 

New York, New York 10036 

Forum^See World 

Oroseet k Dunlap, Ine* 

51 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Grove Press, Ine. 

60 tJniversi^ Plaee 

New York, New York 10003 

Hareourt> Brace 4 World, Ine, 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Harvestr— See Harcourt 

H111& Wangjine* 
141 Fiith Avenue - v 
New York, New York 10010 

Holt, Hinehi^ 4 Winston, Inc. 
383 kadison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
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Hoiightoa idLttin Company 
a P^rk Street 

DosJtOD, MawaebuietU 0810? 

Bwd HtiiJiphrlei, FublWiert 
4M0 MetroM Street 
BoitOd, MftSMdiutetU 02116 

ladlAn^ VnJf er»Uy Preaa 
Tenth * Morton StreeU 
BloooalngloDj Indiana 47401 

Inlernational Poeiet Library— 
Bfit Bamphriei 

Uurel— See Dell 

Library of Libera! Arts, 
Liberal Arti Pr««s— See Hobbs 

LUtlofleM, Adam$ 4 Company 
61 Adams Drive 
Totowa, Kew Jersey 07512 

Mentor— See New America^! 
Library 

Xf«rldlan--Se« World 

Mermaid—See Hin 

Modem Library, Inc. 
457 Maddon Avenua 
Xew York, Now VoTk 10022 

The New American Library of 

World Litcrahire, Inc. 
1301 Atehue of the Americas 
Now York, New York 10019 

Tho Noonday Press 
19 Union Square West 
New York, New York 10003 . 

W, W» Norton U Company. Ine, 

55 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10003 

Tho Odyssey Press, Ino. 

65 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10003 

Oxford University Press, Inc. 
41? Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 1 00 J 0 



Penguin Books, Inc. 
3300 Clipper Mill Road 
lialtlDiore, Maryland fil8U 

Pertnabooks— See Pocket Books 

Perpetua-Sco A. S. Barnes 

Phocnlx--Sco University of 
Ohicfij^o 

Pocket Books, Inc. 

eso Fifth Avenue 

New York^ New York 1O02O 

Pfeailer— See Fawcett 

0, P. Putnam's Sons 
200 Madison Avenue 
Now York, Ne\t York 10016 

Bandom Kouse» Inc. 
457 Madison Avenue 
Now York, New York 10022 

Binehart— See Holt 
Blrersido— See Uoughton 

St Martin's Press. Inc. 

175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 

Charles Scrlbner's Sons 

507 Fifth Avcnuo 

New York, New York 10017 

Sentry— See Houghton 

Signet-Soe New American 
Library 

Theatre Arts Books 

333 Avcnuo of the Americas 

New York, New York 10014 

Frederick Ungar Publishing 

Co., Inc. 
131 East 23Td Street 
New York, New Yo>k lOOlO 

University of California Prcas 
Berkeley, California 94720 
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V&lf etfeU^r of CUeago Prtu 
5780 Eltii AT«au« 

Tb« ViHnf Prew, lae. 
625 Madison Amue 
NewYorki New York 10022 

VbUge— 8o« Bandom House 



Washington Square PresSi In6> 

530 Fifth ATenue 

New Yo>k, New York 10020 

The World PubllsblDg Company 

2231 West noth Street 

CteTel&ndi Ohio 44102 

Yalo University Press 

142 York Street 

New HaveDi Conneetieut 065)1 



iNtiex OF AUTbons 



are eompo$ert, Artists, and others treated as com- 
parative sourcea. An attempt ba» been made to Itst only those 
entrlea which make aignlflc^nt stateraeats. I'or Important 
aontodeted comparative Ihts and discussions, see pp; 41M32. 
M mil as pp. xtl-xiv. » rr K 

;AbeH Kjeld, 101 

MjtWni, m, 174, 818, 309-310) 310, 335, 337, 34d 

AkuUgawa, ll/unoiuke, 8, 61, 288, 330, 303, 407 

A aliif ou'al^r» Heart, P, Ifit), 137, 130, 140, 157, 166, 200> 317 

Alareda, Pedrd Aatonlo 10-11, 43. 060 313 v>fir«., aif 

AlUe, Edward, 23. 107 i ^w. ^ 

Alegrla, Clro, 1^13, W7> 176, 000, 408 

Allett, Heive/, 025, 037 

Altaro. Cotrado, 14-16, 43, 70, 224, 036, 32$, 370, 330, m 
Aftdersoa, Maxwell, 304 ' 
: Andetfloa, Sberwood, 87, 361 
Andreyev, U6nld, 16-17, 120, 016, 313 
AudfM, Leo, 10, IMO, 64, 148, 166, 006, 091 

"^'mlm^^'Si:!^,^*' '''''' '''' 

Apuleiua, 003, 225, 230, 270 

Arnold, Mattheif, 108 

AiDela, MaH^no, 14, 0$*^, 43, 148, 326 

Bacon, Frauds, 063 

^""^X^^'^^^^' '''' m 

Barrie, James, 136 

Baudelaire, Charles, 95 i *^'^'m<>ii^m^ 

Beaumarcbals, 34-37» 47, 107, 146, 060, 060, 065, 083, 084, 3$0 

ill: 08T& h\^00, 000, 204, 030, 

B^dler, Joseph, 40-41 
Behan, Brendan, 405 
Bergerae, Cyrano de, 305-306 
Bergson, Henri, 206 
Beltelhelm, Bruno, 122 
Beyle, Marie Henri; iee Stendahl 
Blerce, Ambrose, 017, 218 
•BJiehofj Werner, 8, 162, 256 
Btiet, Georges, 263 
Btake, William, 97 
fiasco Ibftflei, Vicente, 42-43 
plUen^ K^m; M Dlneson, Isak 
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BoecAceSo, Olor aonlj 11^ £4, Ui, 205, t50, S5a» IMK 

BolUaUj NleoUij W2 

Br&loej JohOp 225j 251| £01 

Brecht, BfiitoU, $7, Hi, les, m, I6S 

BrontaDO, Clemens, 171 

Brooke, Rupert, W5 

BpoWBlng, Robert, 68, SO, 380, 351 

Buck, Pearl, 12, 71, £« 

Bunjran, John, 405 

Burdtek, Eugene, 376 

Burroughi, £dg«r Bice, 391 
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